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It is with deep sorrow we announce the death of 
Edward F. Pfaff, for years advertising manager of The 
India Rubber World. Few men knew the rubber trade 
better. His loss will be keenly felt by his associates and 
many friends here and abroad. 


The Rubber Prize Awards 
HE Committee of Award appointed by the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association to decide upon the prize 
winners in the rubber suggestion competition has at 
length reported. The importance of the work, and 
the large amount of money involved, above $25,000, 
has challenged the interest of the whole world. In 
another column the details are given in full. Here 
we simply reaffirm our appreciation of the generous 
effort of the great rubber planters’ association and 
congratulate the committee of experts who had the 
onerous task of prize selection, for their very wise 
and common sense handling of the whole matter. 
That they avoided the pitfall of novelty alone and 
centered upon practicability is beyond praise. 
To some there will come disappointment that some 
hitherto unthought of use of rubber was not sug- 
gested, one that would at once utilize the big crude 





Such did not and could not in the nature of 
The realy important feature is that 


surplus. 
things occur. 
not only 26,000 persons had an opportunity to compete 
but they, and other thousands thought upon rubber 
extension, and they will go on thinking. Thus sug- 
gestion will continue, invention be stimulated, and 
new and increasingly important uses for rubber surely 


be found. 





Singapore Challenges Akron 
A CCORDING to the Straits Times, a recent Singapore 
invention may possibly make the Straits city 
manufacturing center. Moreover, 


a great rubber 


the simplicity and cheapness of the process is 
said to be such that English and American rubber 
manufacturers will be unable to compete, and thus 
Singapore instead of Akron will in time be the Rubber 
City. 

The invention covers the direct transformation of 
rubber latex into manufactured goods. presumably 
doing away with all of the steps that follow coagula- 
tion, such as washing, drying, breaking down, com- 
pounding, calendering, cutting and molding. Accord- 
ing to the writer of the article, rubber shoe soles are 
ready for export 48 hours after the latex is drawn 
from the tree. 

At first blush this seems revolutionary. 

Analysis of conditions in rubber manufacture, and 
of trade requirements in rubber goods, however, does 
not bear this out. 
invention its novelty is first 
That there is anything new 


In examining an 
brought into question. 
in turning latex into manufactured goods is ques- 
tioned. Back in the forties both Goodyear and Han- 
cock experimented much with latex brought in by the 
Other 
early inventors also patented processes for such use 
In our own 


gallon and tried out in innumerable ways. 


but none were found of particular value. 
day it will be recalled that Kelway Bamber, of Ceylon, 
produced some very interesting samples from treated 
latex but the commercial value was negligible. 

The apparent excellence of the Straits invention 
is based upon a common misconception. Rubber, that 
is pure rubber, is of very little value in the arts. It 
is nearly always compounded to suit the use to which 
it is to be put Speaking of soles, which were in- 
stanced in the article under discussion, the best are 
never made of pure rubber. Nor is this because in- 
gredients are added primarily as cheapeners. Re- 
claimed rubber, fillers and fibers are put in to give 
added wear, to toughen, and to lessen the drawing 
effect of the caoutchouc. A pure gum sole has never 
suited the American wearer. In the eighties the late 
George H. Hood thoroughly tried out real pure gum 
rubber boots and found them not nearly as satisfac- 


compounded rubber. The 


tory as those made of 
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product heated, lacked wear, and in use was prone to 
| 


tear. To successfully make wearable soles in Singa- 
pore the mixtures should be similar to those used in 
England and the United States. This would involve 
the importing of ingredients, machinery, and skilled 
labor, all of which may be assumed to be imprac- 
ticable 
Another thought comes as to the market. England 
is to a degre helpless with he free trade laws but 
t 1s t so wil the United States We have a cer 
tain amount of protective tariff and it is doubtful 
ubb« soles mm the Straits would be allowed to 
\ ¢ \me sole business secured at oreat 
( t th ug vi S Oot expe ment 
It a set s if it might be ell tor the 
ubber planting erests to pause before they ent 
nt ympetit their best custome Rubbe 
go the market today, but it 1] 
Once t price is again high, Ame 
I S ¢ pre Ce bette pro ct t 


st than could the far eastern pure gum sole 


Moreover, the plan is a simple shifting of manu 

cture It is not the development of a new market 
Ou of the pure gum sole should turn their 
ttention to the sa vearers of the world. Could 
tie but supplant I ubbe the ide, t ype ind ber 
soles the sandal the Chinese, Malays, Indians 
Africans Central and Sout! \merican natives 
the big surp Id disappear The sole ould be 
better than that 1 orn, and applied to teet t! at 
mustard plaster could not “drav 

The further suggestion that pneumatic tires could 
be made of pure gum and native fiber is visionary in 
the extrem¢ \ pure gum tread or lewal ould 

t stand wy k, nor has any othe ber been 

n eq t ( He t skilft _ ne 1 
co! ling cessar\ cott be spun 
\ I € the t exacting re- 

ts ne I ( ib id 

great tecl ( necessa t s 

\\ r “1! re ld ais ssess 
Lond t ket 7 ‘ ) " 
‘ Beat ¢ ‘ t P ‘ 1 , ) ; the 
Rubber City is not a ent 

Editing the Editor 


N. Y. B. P. A., which means the veri 
| Business Publishers Association f New 


nning — Indust Te Tr? sm W ] sri h 
mn nis¢ S study, outlined and prepared 
by the best minds in the field, covers every department of 

iss journal I n So tar as we can see. no | hase 


ubject is to remain untouched in 


complicated s 


the comprehensive curriculum. 


The term of study lasts about eight months. While 
the course is at present to be given in New York City, it 
will undoubtedly soon be available in other great publish- 
ing centers. Editors, writers, advertising men,—all of 
the specialists who work in this great and growing field 
may now take short cuts to find out what the veterans 
learned slowly through mistakes and experience. 

\ diploma, if indeed sheepskins are to be won, should 
count tor much in the trade paper world. And a degree, 
sav Master of Industrial Journalism, briefed to M. I. J.. 
would be worn with honest pride 


Ten Cent Water Bottles? 
rubber manufacturers here 


W's are doing to 
forestall the dumping of a vast quantity ot 


the American market at 


bly low prices? True, some representations by a few 


goods on incredi- 


(serman 


branches of the rubber trade of the need of protection 


have been made to the Senate committee having 
charge of the Fordney tariff bill, but scarcely any 
ippeals have been made to safeguard many other 

lines that are very seriously menaced by 


11nl pe irtant 


the most highly-organized and efficient competing 


country abroad, 
How can American rubber manufacturers, who in 
1920—according to official figures—paid $4.78 in wages 


as compared with 80 cents to $1.20 paid for the same 
service in Germany, hope to compete with the latter? 
Must they assist importers, buying the pre-war 23.8- 
cent mark for less than half a cent, to purchase an 
immense amount of cheap rubber and other goods 
from Germany so as to sell such wares here at an 
unconscionable profit? 

an American manufacturer of rubbe: 


Even were 


water-bottles, for instance, to sell his goods at cost, 
vhat chance will he have if great department stores 
and mail order concerns can buy the same article from 
a maker in Germany for the ridiculous price of 10 
cents each And 
ll other rubber goods at proportionately low prices 
Rubbe r 
heir workers to insist not only on a fair measure 
but also that the 
not 


with a trifling pro rata duty added? 


manufacturers owe it to themselves and 


tariff protection valuations on 


T 
i 
1,411 } an arr _ ’ > . 
hall be made according to foreign ot 


yorts s 


importers’ standards, but on a strictly American basis 


[HEI 2 CCORDING TO THE AMERICAN ANNUAI 
Golf Guide, 1,368 golf clubs in the United States 
Some clubs use scarcely 5,000 balls in a vear, while 


others easily use 30,000. One estimate gives an avet 
age of 12,000 balls to club. At that rate the 
annual consumption of balls would total 16,416,000, 
which would indicate the use of a considerable amount 


each 


Indeed, to the introduc- 


striking extension of the roval and ancient game. 
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The Manufacture of Hard Rubber Dust 


This Product Has Become an Important Material in Making Hard Rubber Goods 


By Frederic Karl 


kp rubber dust is used to such an extent that some firms 

H nd the scrap pile too small to furnish enough material 
for grinding and they are compelled to buy scrap outstde 

even to manufacture hard rubber sheet for scrap. Where 
formerly dust was censidered a by-product, its manufacture 
w has become a necessary part of the hard rubber industry. 
isetulness varies from making articles direct by heavy 
hydraulic pressure 
to using it for 
dusting on Sticky 
compounds Dust 
made from the 
sweepings of the 
grinding room or 
turning depart- 
ments contains 
foreign substances 
which are unde- 
sirable and hence 
must be removed 
The process of 
cleaning, washing, 
drying and separ- 
ating this dust has 





become an _ indus- 
Hard Rubber Cracker try in itself and 
requires consider- 
ratus as well as technical knowledge in its manufactur« 


Preparing Hard Rubber Dust 

\ succession of steps are required for the production of clean 
hard rubber dust from scrap as described in the following divi- 
sions 

Sorting and Cleaning 

Scrap bought outside or acquired from different departments 
is first sorted according to the grade of compound; running from 
high grade fountain pen and similar stock to the cheaper kinds 





Breaking Up 
Large chunks are broken with a hammer or in the case of 
battery jars, with an iron bar, before being fed into the 
The machine which is illustrated in Fig. 1, contains a set of six 
to ten knives which revolve inside a casing and break up the 
1 


scrap into small pieces 
Grinding 
he scrap next goes to the grinders shown in Fig. 2, were it 
is reduced to a powder between two steel rolls. These grinders 
have an overhead hood from which a pipe leads to an exhaust 
fan, drawing off the vapors or fumes which arise from the 
grinding. The bottom of the grinders is likewise encased so 


that the fine dust does not blow away. Although the rolls ar 


led by water, the heat generated through the pulverizing is 
sometimes great enough to catch fire 


The ground material is spread out in large pans and mixed 


with long-handled wooden hoes, as spontaneous combustion some- 
times sets the dust on fire, or heat in the dust causes vulcaniza- 
tion, forming large lumps or masses. After the dust is sufficiently 
cooled it is passed through sifters that separate it into various 


sizes. Some manufacturers run the dust over a magnet or sep- 


1 


arator which collects all the iron and steel particles and thus 
eliminates the rejections that would follow in the ultimate goods 

During the grinding process large quantities of very fine dust 
are produced which tests have shown will explode violently under 
favorable conditions. An efficient dust collecting system, such as 
was described in THe InNpIA Rupper Wortp, August 1, 1921, 


should therefore be installed in order to prevent serious accidents. 
Washing 
1 


The apparatus used for washing the dust consists of a tub or 
vat 4, shown in Fig. 3, in which there is a stirring arrangement 
B, plug cocks C, to draw off the mixture, and riffler trough D, 


consisting of three boards, set at an incline and having cross bat- 


tens as shown at 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., spaced about one and one-half 


feet apart 


The process consists of mixing the dust with water intd a 
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Fig. 2. Typical Hard Rubber Dust-Grinding Plant 

as battery jar and separator scrap. Some of this scrap, espe- creamy consistency in the tank 4; opening the faucet C, allow- 


cially that bought from dealers is crusted with dirt and is first 
soaked in water and then scrubbed with a brush by hand 


ine the liquid to run through the riffler, where the foreign sub- 
The upper steps 


stances sink and are caught by the cross pieces 
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contain most t sand and grit, while the lower steps con- explosive. A suction fan or blower is located near the ceiling 
tain a certain amount of dust which is returned to the tank A. at one end as shown at M, Fig. 5. This fan draws in air through 

Ihe riffled stock runs into a wagon E which is equipped with a filter from the outside past the separator N, where the current 
filters. The water drains off into the cistern F, from whence it is 
pumped back to t tar { by a small pump H and used again. wa? ia . 
pum ped N a all ff [ , d used ag ky , ‘ ; “ , - ite. 

In son Gern plants this process is varied somewhat by } ~ = 
prewashing the dust as it leaves the tank. In such case an ar- - 

. . . r- a P 
rangement as ! g. 4 is used The mixture flows first =) ~ 
in a box / through the ttom of which a pipe K extends about a N - 
one h. A stream of water from this pipe circulates the finer _ due P = 
dust to the top while the grit sinks \ second and third box ia 7 ‘ ¥ ; z 
’ | ; j th f th = : ——+ — ! a4 

with gentler streat shooting upward remove e most of the ~~ 

| that T } rter rittle tr y} ‘ r re I © - 

1¢ S¢ ta Si r rill gh is required. rese . c —] . 
sand, so tha er tr i equired. The Fig. 5. Apparatus for Separating Hard Rubber Dust 
boxes are so arra 1 that t sand at the bottom can be drawn 

, , ' — See > , . . “s . 
off, wl saves e riffler. By the use of three picks up dust which travels along into the blowing room P where 
it settles according to its degree of fineness. The coarser grains 


tall at X while the finer dust is carried to the back of the cham- 
ber and settles at Y and Z. When the blower is stopped work- 
men go into the room and sweep up the dust in each division. 
The dust in the first division, X, is usually reblown. 

Inasmuch as the current of air drawn in by the fan must 
have an exit an arrangement is provided, as shown at RFR in Fig. 
5, which allows the air, but not the dust, to escape. The air 
outlet should be as large as possible and closed by cloth-covered 
screens which should be so constructed that they can be readily 


brushed off every day 





EXPORT STATISTICS OF AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
" NaN RECLASSIFIED 
{o> 2) 











— {oy The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 

== ———— —_4 . 
D. C., has prepared a new system, to become effective January 
Fig. 3. Apparatus for Washing Hard Rubber Dust 1, 1922, for classifying export statistics of automotive products. 


; i ; , These new classifications, in more detailed divisions than here- 
or four parallel troughs, one can be cleaned while the others : ‘ 

a: tofore, are expected to render greater service to the industry 
are being used. , : ; : , ‘ ; 
in the preparation of sales campaigns in foreign countries, or in 
the work of analyzing markets. Rubber products will be ar- 


ranged as follows 


Drying 


The wagons conta the washed dust are next run to the 





dryer, which is practically a large rotary coffee-bean roaster. 





° ae . U 
The dust is shovelled into the revolving steam-heated drum and Commedit Oune 
comes out at the other end dry but lumpy This is reground on Rubber, reclaimed .. - pint da dads Goa ginee Lb 
. , 7 Rubber, scrap and cld...... ties eneeedateseueeeen Lb. 
mills like the ordinary mixing mill. Rubber footwear: 
DE  ncccnps banddesbacesdcsatadensetovheseeda Pair 
Sieving Shoes wa pabtensewene jeeteenseunesawonn Pair 
© . Canvas shoes with rubber soles.............. ooo Par 
The dust is then put into wagons and sent to the sifters. Any De Cee SE nc tccccsscecéudkstcoeedoex Lb. 
P . + 4 ae scillating Hard rubber goods: 
remaining large articles are removed by sieves of oscillating Battery jars and accesgories.........cccesccesess Lb. 
7 } f : actical rT Other electrical supplies. ......ccccccccccccccces Lb. 
y tary sieves have been found impractical because the 
type Rota . d _— Other hard rubber goods.........ccscccsceccees Lb. 
Tires: j 
Pneumatic casings— 
GRID von dccnccccccsbesdoseccceses No 
; DY is. vivlercentoxietcicebucenensieetes No. 
Pneumatic tubes 
' ee Sn oo: 6 kbccscecccndesececeoses No 
SD con dubbdweseseesiecsesedeéuceneouse No. 
c Solid tires— 
P temebiles and motor trucks.......... No. 
A FF , ua eRe ewetiheckneehundiawen Lb 
- + Ss 6 0:60 dc cocscnsactsadescvewes Lb 
J ‘ EE eT ee ee Lb. 
3 a fan Cl (i (i RUB G BaSS 2 ccc ccccccccccccccscccce Lb. 
a — ¥en ak ehbeeeetesnteeestoawereas Lb. 
ius , . 
= — Me EE bc cacksdhawadeoseenadtadeads Lb. 
K e a 0lssssssstsi‘(‘“‘éRRRR SE TN iv cee cv wcede cee cosvcccsccesssececouce Lb. 
I « cacnnénctccssussasedant Lb. 








Fig. 4. Prewashing Apparatus < -” ae e 
FOLDING PAPER BOX SUSTAINS 350-POUND WEIGHT 
dust tends to build up on them like snow From the sieves A new type of folding paper box, designed for inner tubes or 
hardware specialties, is so substantially made that it will hold 
up a 350-pound weight without collapsing or buckling. These 


the dust is transferred to a separator which is built in front of 


the blower and prevents the blower from taking up too much 


at once boxes, which are shipped flat, are of the friction lock, two-piece 
Blowing telescope type, while the ends which sustain the weight are made 

The blowing chamber is a room about 75 feet long and is lined of six thicknesses of board. The slogan of the manufacturers 
throughout with skeet tin, carefully joined, and therefore air- is: “Any kind of folding box for every kind of business.”—Peer- 


tight. A sky-light is better than windows for this room and less Paper Box Manufacturing Co., 1137 West 6th street, Cleve- 
artificial light must be carefully installed because the dust is land, Ohio. 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—X’ 


By Henry C. Pearson 


Pneumatic Tire Definitions 


AFETY Pressure Marcin. The utmost latitude allowable in 
S decrease of tire air pressure; should not exceed a fifth—20 

per cent—of full pressure as indicated by standard inflation 
scale. 

Satvacep Stock. Rubber and fabric factory scrap or from 
worn or damaged tires, separated, and graded for reuse or for 
reclaiming. 

SAnp Bac. 
at either end, and used, under clamps, inside a casing to give uni- 
form pressure in retreading or repairing. 

Boits. Blisters or swellings caused by 
working in between tread and carcass. 

SEAMED TusBes. Inner tubes formed by applying a strip of 
tube stock lengthwise about a metal tube or mandrel and cement- 


A stout canvas tubular sack filled with sand, closed 


SAND road material 


ing the edges together. 

SECOND VULCANIZING. Final 
built-up carcass after the breaker strip and the tread have been 
added. See Double Cure. 

Seconps. Tires and tubes in which defects develop during con- 
struction. See N. F. C. 

Section DIAMETER. The distance 
of the tread to a point midway between the beads of a tire 

SECTIONAL REENFORCEMENT. Additional support given a 
weakened casing by vulcanizing to the inside one or more layers 


curing of the semi-vulcanized, 


in inches from the surface 


of frictioned fabric. 

SECTIONAL Repair. Entire old material and re- 
placement with new stock in any of three defined sections as 
measured across the outer side of a casing, side, tread, and full 
section. See Repair. 

Security Botts. 

Setr-CurtnGc CEMENT. 

Se_r-HEALInG TuBEs. 
tained compressed air automatically closes a rent or puncture 
made in its wall. See Puncture Proof Tubes. 

SeLr-VuLCANIzING Patcu. See Patch. 

\ sliding tendency or sidewise strain between plies 


removal of 


See Tire Bolts. 
See Air Cure Cement. 
Inner tubes so constructed that the con- 


SHEARING. 
and between tread and cushion due to excess flexing in a tire, and 
inducing separation of casing materials. See Flexing. 

SHEETING. A light, square-woven cotton: fabric much used for 
bandaging and taping tires for open curing. 

See Casing. 

SHoe Liners. Several layers of frictioned fabric with a heavy 

coating of rubber on one side to be applied to the inner side of 


SHOE. 


the damaged casing. 

SHort STAPLE Fasric. 
ian short-fiber cotton. 

SHRUNKEN Beap. A repair trouble whereby a tire bead curls 
or shrivels from proper shape while being cured. 

Siwe Section. Cutting out a part of one sidewall and fabric 
beneath, usually to repair rim cuts, holes in sidewall, etc. 

Sie Strip. A narrow, relatively long piece of compounded 
sheet rubber used for the sidewalls of a casing. 

SIDEWALL Cuts. Incisions in a tire casing between the bead 
and tread, usually caused by scraping against a curbstone, strik- 
ing a sharp object a glancing blow, running in street-car tracks, 
through cut-up or frozen roads, or in deep sand, especially while 
a tire is underinflated and excess flexing occurs. 


A weave of common domestic or Egyp- 


1Continued from Tue Inpta Rusper Worip, November 1, 


1921 


pages 


*Copyrighted by Henry C. Pearsen. May be reprinted with credit to the 
ithor 


SIDEWALL Stock. A heavy rubber strip on either side of a 
tire, extending from the tread undercover to the bead base, and 
designed to strengthen the sides of the casing, and protect it 
from moisture. 

SILVERTOWN Corp Tires. See Cord and Cable Cord Tires. 

SINGLE CiincH. A type of double-tube bicycle tire, the casing 
i which is fastened to the rim by springing or clinching the heel 
f the bead under the inturned flanges on the edges of the rim. 
SrncLe Cure. The vulcanizing of a tire at one operation. 
StInGLE Tuse Tire. The original bicycle or “hose-pipe” tire, 
of several layers of rubberized fabric, lined and coated with rub- 


ber. 
Size. The proportions of a pneumatic tire, determined in the 


case of double-tube tires by casing measurements, the larger 
figure in the indicated size giving the total height or diameter, 
and the smaller figure the 
maximum inside cross-section, or diameter of the casing. 
AUTOMOBILE TIRE Sizes. The various dimensions in which 


tires have been or are now being manufactured, and including 


from road surface to top of tread; 


the following in double-tube fabric and cord tires 


Automobile Tire Sizes 





Inch Metric Incl Metric Incl Mi 
measure equivalent measure equ valent easute 
of casings (approximate) of casings (approximate) of casing 
22x2% 550x 65 31x4 775 x 105 36x 6 
24x1% 600x 40 32 x 3* 800x 85 37 x 4° ’ 
26x 2% 650x 65 32 x 3% 810x 96 37 x 4 935x120 
26x 2% 650x 65 32x4 815 x 105 37 x § 935 x 125 
26x 3 650x 85 32 x 4! 815 x 120 37 x 5%* 935 x 135 
28x 1% 700x 50 33x3% 835x 90 37 x 6 935 x 150 
8x1% 700x 55 33x4 835 x 105 38 x 3 960x 90 
28x2 700x 60 33x 4% 835 x 120 38 x 4%4* 960 x 120 
28x 2% 700x 65 33x 5 835 x 135 38 x S¥at 960 x 135 
28x 2% 700x 65 34x3 860x 85 38 x 6* 960 x 150 
28x 2% 700 x 70 34x3% 870x 90 38 x7 960 x 175 
28x 3 700x 85 34x4 875 x 105 39x § 980 x 125 
28 x 33 710x 90 34x4% 880 x 120 40x3% 1000x 90 
28x4 710 x 105 34x 5 880 x 125 40 x 4” 1000 x 12 
29x 2% 730x 7 34x 5%F 880 x 135 40x4%* 1000x120 
29x 3 730x 80 35 x 47 895 x 105 40 x6 1000 x 150 
29x 3% 730x 85 35x4% 895 x 120 40x8 1000 x 210 
x 2% 750x 65 35x5 895 x 135 41x4%* 1040x120 
30x 3 700x 85 35 x6 895 x 150 42x 4* 1080 x 120 
Wx 3% 760x 90 36x 347 915x 90 42x4% 1080 x 125 
0x 4+ 765 x 105 36 x 47 915 x 105 42x 6 1080 x 150 
30x 4% 760 x 120 36x 4% 920 x 12 2x 9° 1080 x 240 
31x 3K%Ft 775x 90 36 x SF 920 x 135 44x 1( 1100 x 250 
31x 3% 775x 95 36x 5% 920 x 135 


*Occasional (odd) sizes. Unusual sizes. 


Note.—The above millimeter sizes represent old overall branding 


S. A. E. Standard Sizes and Metric Equivalents 


lire Seat 





Nominal Tire Seat Circum 
Tire and Rim Size Oversize Tire Size Diam. (at Rim Rim) 
—__—_—*.— —~ - OFT — ————. Inches 
Inch Mm Inch Mm Inch Mm. + 0.046 
30 x 3! 90/585 31x4 105/585 23 585 72.257 
32x 3% 90x635 33x4 105/635 25 635 78.540 
32x 4 105/610 33x 4% 120/610 24 610 75.398 
33 x4 105/635 34x 4% 120/625 25 635 78.540 
32 x 43 120/585 33x 5 135/585 23 585 72.257 
33x 4% 120/610 34x 5 135/610 24 610 75.398 
34 x 4! 120/635 35x5 135/635 25 635 78.540 
34x5 135/610 36x 6 150/610 24 610 75.398 
36 x 6 150/610 38 x7 175/610 24 61( 
38 x7 175/619 40x8 200/610 24 610 
40x8 200/619 42x9 225/610 24 610 
44x10 250/610 ~—s ga ses Secon ee 24 61( 


Notes.—Pneumatic tires for passenger cars and motor trucks shall be of 
the straightside type in all sizes except the 30 by 3%-inch regular and 31 
by 4-inch oversize, where only regular clincher type shall be used. 

In inch nomenclature, the nominal tire diameter equals the tire-seat diam- 


cross-section diameter. Sizes are designated by 


eter plus twice the tire 
giving the outside diameter of the tire and the tire-section diameter, as 
30 by 342. 


In metric nomenclature. the nominal diameter equals the tire-seat diam- 
eter. Sizes are designated by giving the tire cross-section diameter and the 
tire-seat diameter, as “90 for 585,” but are branded as “90/585.” 

Manufacturers shou!d use the nominal tire and rim sizes for original 
equipment, thus permitting the oversize equipment to be used by the con 
sumer 
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SLEEV! \ short, curved section of rubberized cotton duck in 
several pli Ss, olten put inside a casing in emergency repair, or to 


safeguard a tube in a weakened casing 


Stow Leaks. An inner-tube trouble often due to a valve gas- 
ket being misplaced, or to loosening of a patch 

SmootH Treap. See Plain Tread 

SOAPIN( Treating a molding surface with soap solution to 


prevent adhesion during vulcanization 

Sort Beap Tires. See Clincher Tires 

Sort CLincHer Beap. A bead with a nub-shaped heel and a 
ft stretchable rubber core allowing a tire to be easily pried on 
or off a clincher rim 

Sotip Pneumatic Tire \ tire consisting of inner tube and 
carcass held within a high-sided clincher rim, with a tread con- 


sisting of a solid rubber tire vulcanized in place 


Soi nt See Retreading. 

Sotution. A liquid, usually of raw gum or compounded rub- 
er Ww benzol, naphtha, or other solvent, used as a tire cement. 

Sor Inspecting and separating worn or damaged tires 
according to quality and condition, as repairable, unrepairable, 


worth stripping, etc 


SPARE Tir! \n extra tire often carried on a motor car, 


separate or mounted on a rim or wheel, and usually inflated, for 
emergency us¢ 

SPECIFICATION \ detailed statement of requirements in manu- 
facture embodying an explicit description of size, materials, quali- 
ties, etc.; usually particularized to conform to a standard product, 


and referring in this instance to Tires, Inner Tubes, Rims and Re- 
uir Material. The special points covered by the United States 


Army, ‘for example, are: 








Tires. The varying amount of new rubber used in the mak- 
ing Of parts of a tire casing, the minimum percentage volume 
for a tabr casing set at for tread 65, sidewall 65, 
friction 75; for cord casings, tread 70, sidewall 65, friction and 
cushion &5 

Inner Tubes. A minimum percentage rubber volume of 93 


\cid Solution. Must be composed of 2 per cent sulphur- 


mot hloride and 98 per cent benzol 
Cement. Acid Cure. Minimum requirement of new rubber 
6 per cent of total weight 
Cem Vulcanizing. Minimum percentage of new rubber 
tire and tube repair, 75 
Fabrics 
\irplane Tire Fabric. Two or more cord plies of 
long-staple cotton laid diagonally to one another and 


1! 


cords and plies well insulated in rubber. 
Must weigh at least 8 ounces per square 
l, he of long staple cotton, square woven, and fric- 

ned on both sides 

Blowout Patches. Must have at least 6 plies of 7 
ounce fabric 

Cord Builder Fabric. Must be of long-staple carded 
Egyptian or combed peeler cotton of not less than 13 
r over 16 ounces per square yard, frictioned or spread 
both sides, and skim-coated equally on both sides t 
gage of 0.050-inch 
Fabric Cord Patches. Must be of carded Egyptian 
tton, or equivalent, weighing not less 
than 16 ounces to the square yard 
g Fabric. Must be 17%4 ounces 
3 per cent plus or minus allow- 


han 13 nor more 
Square-Woven Buildin 
r square vard with a : 


23 by 23 weave; of long-staple cotton with a ten- 


4 


le strength of at least 150 pounds per inch for warp 


nd filling; and frictioned both sides and skim-coated 


one side to a minimum of 0.047-inch. 

Friction Strength—Casings. Minimum requirements for 
fabric casings are: between fabric plies 16 pounds, between 
breaker and tread 28 pounds, between breaker and cushio1 
is, between cushion and carcass 16 pounds, betw 


22 nounc eel 
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sidewall and carcass 10 pounds, for cord casings, between 

breaker and tread 32 pounds, between breaker and cushion 

32 pounds, between sidewall and plies 14 pounds, between 

ushion and plies 16 pounds. 

Reclaimed Rubber. 15 per cent maximum allowed in 
motorcycle casings. 

Repair Kits. Must include six cementless patches, strip 
of cured-back gum 2 by 8 inches, tube of cement 24% by % 
inch diameter, sandpaper 2 by 8 inches, two valve insides, 
Schrader’s 1801 or equivalent, and two valve caps, Schrader’s 
880, or equivalent. 

Rims. For airplanes, clincher type; motorcycles, clincher 
type; for automobiles, clincher types in 30 by 314 regular and 
31 by 4 oversize, and straightside type for larger sizes. 

Rubber. Best quality wild or plantation rubber. 

Solvents. Benzol, carbon disulphide, and carbon tetra- 
chloride specified. 

Substitutes. None allowed. 

Tests. See Tests. 

Spiced Tuse. A vulcanized tube the ends. of which are 
lapped, cemented together and cold-cured at the union, the valve 
being also cemented in and the valve patch and pad cold cured. 

SpLicinG. In inner-tube making and repairing, cementing and 
joining the buffed ends of a tube together, whereby one end is 
inserted about 2% inches into the other end, and cold-curing the 
lapped seam thus formed. As applied to carcass building, the 
overlapping of the ends of a strip of builder fabric on a core. 

Spreap Stock. Fabric to which rubber in a solvent is applied 
with a spreading machine, the material being poured upon the up- 
per surface of the fabric as it passes between a roll and a knife 
which scrapes off the excess, after which the volatile solvent is 
evaporated, leaving a thin coat of rubber on the fabric. The 
process is usually repeated several times to insure a thorough 
coating. 

STANDARD CoMMERCIAL Practice. Average and usual excel- 
lence of product, process, or dealing. Called also Manufacturers’ 
Standard Practice, and Commercial Practice. 

STANDARD Make. A trade term applied to tires of responsible 
manufacturers, and conforming to the best requirements as to 
size, quality, etc. 

STANDARD Tires. See Regular Sizes. 

StapLeE RENEWAL. Insertion of new staples in bead of a Sil- 
vertown quick-detachable cord tire 

Steam Bac. A bag constructed like an air bag to be inserted 
in a casing in vulcanizing repair work, and with valves at either 
end to allow circulation; also made to allow use of air. 

Sree.-Stuppep LEATHER TREAD. A tire tread of leather af- 
fixed to a rubber-canvas casing and designed for rough service 
and as a non-skid. 

SteeL-Stuppep Ruspsper Hoox-On Boor. An outside repair 
boot with the tread reinforced with rows of steel studs. See Boot. 

Steppinc-Ovt. Cutting out fabric plies in oblong sections with 
each layer forming a step. A repair term. 

STIFFENING Strips. Long, narrow pieces of frictioned fabric 
used for protecting the inner side of a cord tire and covering the 
staples—in the Silvertown type—about which the cords are 
looped. 

StitcHep Fapric Tire. A fabric casing in which the plies are 
stitched together to prevent separation, decrease interchafing, 
ind to lessen blowout liability. 

Stitcuinc. Rolling the edges of gum or fabric strips with a 
serrated wheel to aid adhesion. 

Srockinet. An elastic knitted cotton textile often used as a 
lining for flaps to lessen tube friction; also used as an inner 
lining on some plain blowout patches; also used in cord tire 
adhesive casing patches 

Srone Bruise. Fracture of carcass fabric due to striking a 
r similar object 
See Straightside 


stone 


STRAIGHT BEAD 


STRAIGHTSIDE Beap. A bead fitting a rim without an incurved 
flange, and having a hard rubber core, often with a reenforcement 
of piano wire strands; used on rims with detachable side rings. 

STRAIGHTSIDE Tire. A tire having the outer edge of its bead 
straight and fitting a rim without an incurved flange. 

Strap-on-Boot. See Boot. 

Striprpep Tires. See Road-Worn. 

Stuppep TREAD. A tread having on its surface metal or disks 
to add to wear or prevent puncture. 

Suction Treap, The vacuum principle employed in the de- 
sign and construction of non-skid tires, the treads of which con- 
tain a series of depressions which, under pressure in road con- 
tact, form “suckers” which produce more or less exhaustion of 
air between portions of the under surface of the tread, giving 
the latter increased grip and traction and minimizing slipping 
tendency. 

Sunpries, Tire. Rubber or rubber and fabric parts or ac- 
cessories used in applying, using, or repairing tires. 

Supersize Tire. A tire made extra large in cross-section and 
external diameter and designed for small-size clincher rims. It 
is branded with the actual rim size and the clincher size. 
Surrace Cuts. Incisions or deep abrasions in tire treads. 
Surrace GLazinc. A manufacturing defect in the outside of 
tire, due to excess dry heat in curing; generally indicated by 
glassy appearance of the casing exterior. 

SurrFaAce Liner. A strip of bias-cut muslin stretched over a 
tire that is open cured to give a smooth surface to side wall and 


© 


tread. 
Surptus Stocks. Goods produced in excess of market re- 


juirements. Often a seller’s term for seconds. See N. F. C. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 

EpwArD Mavrer Co, vs. TUBELEsS Tire Co., United States Dis- 
trict Court of Ohio. 

Contracts for the sale of crude rubber made during war time, 
when government regulations respecting importation and sale of 
rubber were anticipated, contained a provision that “this contract 
is subject to all the rules and regulations imposed by the United 
States Government.” Held that, where such regulations were 
made, which rendered performance by either party impossible at 
the times fixed for deliveries, the effect was not merely to suspend 
the contracts, but that both parties were discharged from any ob- 
ligation thereunder, and that neither could demand or enforce 
delivery after such regulations were withdrawn.—Federal Re- 


porter, Volume 272, page 990. 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN EUROPE—A FEW OBSERVATIONS 

Some interesting observations in regard to foreign industrial 
conditions have been made, on his return from a short European 
trip, by Walter Edward Myers, president of the Denman-Myers 
Cord Tire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

In Mr. Myers’ opinion France, Belgium and England, while 
still in a most distressed condition, are trying to resume their 
place in the industries, while the peoples of these countries are 
all courageously working and striving towards recovery. He 
thinks that a proper equalization of prices will stabilize the 
rubber industry, but that leadership is also requisite in order 
to bring about these desired conditions. In his opinion two very 
necessary and outstanding things confront the rubber industry 
of today. These are: adequate facilities for financing; ade- 
quate markets for sale of products. 

That the problems thus stated will finally be solved, no one in 
the rubber industry should doubt, while as for financial condi- 
tions in general, “the world, in spite of the disaster and havoc 
wrought by the war, was never better to live in than it is today.” 
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A Better Standard of Tire Repairmg 


By Roy 


Repairing Surface or Tread Cuts 
sand to 


decay, 


allow water and 


MA cuts in pneumatic tire treads 
penetrate the tread rubber and fabric 


and cause 





separat es and blowouts. It is cheaper to repair 
them at the start save yance to the motorist 
ate 
Bevel the edges e cut, buff off the surface clean, apply two 
coats of cement, one ght and one heavy, and allow each t dry 
thoroug \y ne shee 1 /32-incl shion gum, then fill 
\ tre gut Skive ff off. smooth and cure in the 
t patch mold, section or retread mold, as the use may be. 
Repairing Fabric Breaks or Cut: 
ubric breaks going through not more than two plies may be re- 
uired by the in- 
side method of ap- 
pl ng two or oa 
m C 1 lies o! a 
I and curing > 
esi vu an iE 
anizer Al y o¢° : 
n widest | t @ r 
‘i i 
abr t c i it 
rom ‘bead to bend ss F 
d the cl eck i XI 
reak Phe ry) 
ther ples s! ild > >: 
r I nafr- [7 
wer i if id n> ‘ 
First tine x 
tire ns le sh. AK 
g t the n a 
ind buff about 
ve inche S be- 
nd each end of 
the break, from 
bead to bead Example of Tread-Worn Tire Before and 
Clean the in- 
side of the casing at I at least twi ats of cement, the 
rst coat light, t cond, heavy. If the nature of the cement 
requires more than two coats, apply a light third coat. Allow 
the first coat to dry thirty minutes, the second coat one hour, 
and the last from three to five hours 
If old fabric is used, skive the edges so they will make a 
smooth job and not chafe the tube 
Fill up the break with cushion gum and run a layer of cushion, 
about '4-inch wide, around the edge of the break. Stitch in the 
shoe or plies, beginning with the narrowest, and cure the in- 
side vulcanizer or in the section mold 
Repairing Rim Cuts 
When a tire is rim cut for a distance which would mean not 
er tw res in the secti mold. it is worth while to repair 
t ever it shows it is about ready to give way in other 
parts, it sel to make the repair, as the mileage obtained 
anesid ¢ stify the cost 
( € W ‘ we 
09-111 
VV I { ‘ ( g 
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After Being Retreaded in Non-Skid Molds 


R. Reid* 


The of 


plained for the outside method of repairing blowouts, except that 
t 


same method stepping out is employed as that ex- 
he plies are removed only from the bead to the edge of the tread, 
and a safe margin is left for laps. 

When ready to build up, replace with new fabric the same as 
that 
should extend over the toe of the bead aid near the 
the of the 
replacing them stop one at the toe of the 
Stopping plies in 


removed, one or two plies—according to the size 


of the tire 
center of the 


except 


tread on inside casing. If two plies 


only are removed, 
bead and the other at the center of the tread. 


the center of the tread prevents hinging and consequent failure 


In 


of the repair. 
It is always best to use regular fabric in repairing rim cuts in 
cord tires, as the fabric acts as an anchor strip. Under no condition, 


however, is 


reg- 
ular fabric rec- 
ommended in re- 
pairing blowouts 


except as 
chor strip. 


an ane- 


Making an Im- 
pression Pad 


: It is often the 
case in curing the 
section that part 
of the tread is so 
far gone that it 
must be built up 
from new rubber 
and yet the anti- 
skid designs are 
so preserved on 
the rest of the 
tire that to make 


a neat-looking 
job it is necessary 
to the 
designs on the part 


reproduce 
repaired. This is 
done by the means of an impression pad that can easily be made by 
any repairman in the following manner: 

Take one ply of bead fabric or regular fabric, a little longer 
than the length of the section mold, and about two inches wider 
than the tread of the tire. Build this up with one sheet of 1/16- 
inch rubber. If the designs are pretty well worn, use two sheets. 
If they are much worn where the pad will come in contact with 
the outer edges, build in narrow strips of rubber on top of this 
to make near as possible the reverse pattern of the tread. 
Soapstone the pad well and place it in the section mold. Put the 
air bag in the good part of the tire and place it in the section 
mold, the same as if it were a section and cure about 20 minutes. 

Remove the casing and pad, which will provide a reverse pat- 
tern of the tread design, that can be placed over the section job 
and will reproduce the design in the raw rubber while it is cur- 
ing. Before placing the pad over the raw stock, soapstone the 
tread and the pad freely to prevent sticking.: Cement the edges 
of the pad with quick-curing cement to hold it in place until it 


as 


is adjusted in the section mold. 
Preserve all pads made, as they may be used again and again 
on the same patterns and same sizes of tires his is an economy 


that is well worth while. 
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Repairing Punctures, Cuts and Blowouts in Tubes 


Make inside repairs of punctures, cuts, and blowouts, thus: 
lf the hole has a ragged edge, trim smooth. If it is a straight 
ut, trim a little around the hole at each end. Roughen around 
the break with sand or emery paper. Put about one-half tea- 
spoonful of soapstone in the tube and shake to the opposite 
end. Wash all bloom from the inside of the tube for at least an 
nch around the injury with a piece of cloth or muslin dampened 
ith gasoline. Apply a coat of quick-cure cement to the cleaned 
surfaces inside and 
out and allow it to 
dry thoroughly. 
Cut a piece of 
combination tube 
gum 34-inch larger 
all around than the 
hole. Pick it up 
with a pair of 
uncured 





tweezers, 
side up, and dip in 
gasoline. Force it 
through the _ hole 
and hold it in posi- 
tion until the gaso- 
line evaporates, 
then press firmly 
against the cement. 
Cut small strips of 
outside tube gum 
and fill up the hole, 
running a_ strip 
over the edge, 
about %-inch and a 
little higher than the level of the tube. Shake the tube until 
the soapstone comes to the spot back of the repair to prevent 








Using the Flexible Shaft Buffer 


the gum sticking to the other side. 

Cure on the tube plate according to the recommended cure for 
the stock used. Remove and pull the sides of the tube apart 
while the repair is still hot. Cool it in water before using. 

If the blowout is very close to the valve stem, 
it may be necessary to remove the stem in 
order to make the patch. Do this by removing 
all the fittings and forcing the stem back in- 
side the tube. If the tube has an outside valve 

ase, remove and replace with cold cement. 
This valve base can usually be removed easily 
Dy heating a little on the tube plate. 

If the tube leaks around the valve sfem in 
such a manner as to make a repair difficult, 
remove the valve stem and base as explained 
abeve and repair the valve hole as if it were 
an ordinary blowout. Cut a small hole in an- 
other part of the tube and force the valve 
stem out through it. Apply a new valve base 
with cold cement and reapply the fittings. If 
no ready-made valve bases are at hand, make 
ye out of a ply of thin fabric and rubber. 

If a puncture is very small such as that 
made by a pin or tack, it can be repaired by 
placing two plies of outside gum over the 
puncture, the tube having first been cleaned 
and cemented. Cure in the usual manner. 


Splicing Tubes 
There are tube mandrels which can be purchased to assist in 
making splices, but the following method can be worked very 
satisfactorily and without the use of acid which requires very 
fast work to accomplish results. 
To splice a tube or put in a section, allow about two and 





one-half inches at each end for lap. Clean one end on its out- 
side surface for a distance of two and one-half inches. Take 
the other end of the splice and double back for two and one- 
half inches. Clean the exposed surface. Cement each part 
thoroughly and allow to dry. Take hold of both ends of the 
splice, being careful that the tube is not twisted. Place the end 
that is doubied back, just over the other end of the splice which 
should first be dipped in gasoline, and roll the doubled end over 
the other, so that the cemented surfaces come together. Work 
until the splice is smooth and the gasoline dry. Taper the 
exposed end with a knife or emery, cement and cover with a 
Cure on a tube plate by making three 


strip of outside tube gum 
bl | ver all of the tube except 


cures with a block wide enough 


Rebuilding or Retreading 


No other branch of the tire repair industry has been “mur- 
dered” so consistently as retreading, and for this reason many 





vulcanizers, although experienced in sectional repairs, do not 
believe that retreading pays. 

It is a fact, however, that when a tire which has a sound 
carcass in every respect is rebuilt in the proper manner and cured 
under proper conditions and pressure with good materials, the 
tire can be made to give within a very close percentage of its 
original mileage. 

The most essential part of rebuilding a tire is to be able to 
judge or draw a very fine distinction between those tires suitable 
for rebuilding and those which should be junked, and here is 
where the man experienced in sectional vulcanizing usually 
meets failure in retreading. 

When the retreading business was first introduced to the 
motorist, it was received with such confidence that the repair 
man was able to retread any and every tire that came into his 
shop and get away with it, but rarely, if ever, was he able to do 
another job for the same man. 

After being sure that the casing is free from any defects or 
weakness that would make the repair doubtful, it is then neces- 
sary to rernove the tread and breaker, going beyond the edges 


of the breaker strip. or farther, to include any of the tread that 





Adjustable Sectional Molds—Model “E” Outfit 


may be loose, and then after cutting the tire to the fabric on eact 


side, peeling or skiving the tread off to the fabric proper. 
Fabric tires can 
but it is necessary to skive the tread from cord tires to prevent 





isually be peeled after cutting at the edges, 


lifting the old plies of cord. 
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Clean the surface w y buffing with a wire brush, and bevel- solvent. the better the cohesion obtained. This applies to the 
ing each sidewa here the lap is to come so as to get contact first coat especially. The second and third coats must each be 
etween the new ( d rubber. Be sure that the tire is heavier. 

th ughly dry and free from oil Do not attempt to set a certain drying time for cement. At- 
grease where any cement must mospheric conditions require it to dry longer some times than 
e applied, then give it three coats others. Learn to determine when the cement is sufficiently dry 
f cement, as explained in repair- by touching it with the finger tips 
ng blowouts, allowing the cement Do not be afraid to use a little more cushion gum, especially 
g ell down on the bevel sur- around the injury and over the fabric steps—it will insure a 
face of the sidewa!l better splice and union \lways lap fabric at least 4% of an 
In buildi p tire the most inch and cord 34 of an inch, over the step. 
dern method is to use either Be sure to stitch the fabric thoroughly to remove the stretch— 
amelback or breaker and cushio1 simply rolling it with the flat roller is not sufficient to do this. 
tock, separate or all in one, as the Cushion the exposed edges of any reenforced patch to insure 
. 1 I hing it a closer union and prevent the tube from chafing. 
today. If the cushion, breaker and In using a relincr be sure to apply and cure it properly, other- 
Combination Tread Roller umelback ar pplied separately wise it will loosen and create friction which will eventually 
bn a —_ a e sure that the stocl ills out cause a blowout. A reliner vulcanized is an integral part of the 
Tread ntly to 1 am me 86S 
sor it narrow add extra AM tread stock, camelback, breaker strip, etc., should be ap- 
im and t st to make up for the deficiency plied and rolled down from the center outwards, thus trapping as 
ng off all « I r so that it is not necessary for th little air as possible, and all air bubbles should thereafter be 
t lap ‘ nes pri ked 
J m ( getting a neat joint be Keep all dirt and soapstone away from any joint and from 
s ‘doc y” and inderneath the stock 
r as originall The utmost care should be taken in applying stock where the 
s g j t mi comes with the old rubber to see that it is not built higher 
ind that it is skived off so that there is no tendency of the stock 
t ding a t using the third- to flow beyond the cemented part. A little precaution and extra 
ty] f dr ire retreader s two or three molds only vork at this time will prevent unnecessary trouble after the 
essa sizes of tires. Sufficient pressure can be tire comes out of the mold 
d and ther f hance of “buckling” the fa as i Never start or stop a ply of fabric at the flexing point of the 
e single-cure typ tire, as the edge of the fabric has a tendency to cut through 
Never use a f n attempt to 1 retread give suffi- he plies underneath, caused by the constant motion at this part 
¢ ( se ly to strengthen a f the tire 
tha \ tir t be made out of a There are three places to stop off fabric: at the bead, in the 
¢ 1 condition, it will give enter of the side wall if the injury is elsewhere, and in the 
t enter of the tread when the injury is at the bead or in the side 
= 
lips to Tire Men In repairing a blowout by the outside method, if the tread is 
Be s led upon is going to give satisfactory in geod condition it is not necessary to throw it away and use 
x | g to make 1 | 
t ‘ 
money { et 
on one ' ‘ 
VY . ‘ 
; hy et os 
st ess ‘ give 
the ¢ whe sed 
Do not forget ¢ S 
of the repair re it ' 
necessary to keep pers ing 
S efore th stock is ap é 
+ clean the s e the ent 
re the ct S ar ed 
) test the nt asionally. even though Model “H” Adjustable Sectional Mold Outfit 
7? decrees test 
Do not try to rush a job by using rst coat of cement any mew camelback, but it is better to remove the tread entirely by 
heavier than the ing will absorl utting it at each end of the repair, laying it aside and applying 
The solvent used in cement is no more than a carrier to con- it after the injury is built up, as it prevents collecting air under 
r the ment the pores f the fabr and the thinner the 


the tread at the point where it is bent back. 
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evel the edges where joints are made—it will insure a per- 
union. Too long a bevel, however, is not advisable. 

iys use new fabric in making an outside sectional repair and 
replacing fabric that is removed 


th 
1 


teliner and reenforcement patches on the interior of a tire 
be pulled from an old tire if the fabric shows itself to 

in good condition, but to attempt to peel the plies apart, buff 
cement them, would cost more in the end than new fabric 
vill not insure a serviceable job 

Watch the air bags. Make sure that they tit the casing and 
casing fits the mold 

Che latest type of mold on the market eliminates any difficulty 

nerly encountered in curing a tire in a mold too large or too 

nall for it, as it can be perfectly adjusted to fit any size tire, 


circumstances, it must 





hether cord or fabric, but un 


seen that tl 


ir bag perfectly fits the tire without having t 


If it is too small, pad it out lf to 





lw Vs see that the vad plates are seated prop- 
N perates a customer as a sectional job with 
ead sé ger than the rest of the tire that it is prac- 
vy impossible to mount it Do not seat the bead plates tor 
before putting 5 or 10 pounds of air in the bag 
Watch the steam pressure Keeping an even temperature 


hile the cure is being made cannot be rated as unimportant it 
uring the proper cure 
‘o mold should be used which does not have pe ock 


id end to remove the cold air and wet steam. Dry blue stean 





ecessary in securing a perfect cure and an even temperaturs 
Li a soft cure results in some parts of the tread, or repair, do 
blame the stock. See if the return line ‘of the mold is t 
ped up and the mold partially filled with water 
\ little overcure is better tha i undercure, Dut it 1s Ways 
to know exactly what length of cure to give all st une 
move the repair when the rubber is sufficiently cured 
Do not hasten the drying of cement under a temperature abo 
legrees, or by hanging in a heavy draft, as this merely semi 
es the outer surface of the cement, forming a glazed conditi 
h revents aane sion 
Keep the shop entirely clean at all times ustomers ll like it 
ter and the material 1 cement will run less chances rt be 
ing spoiled 
bove all. do not be too stingy in the use of tab: and ma- 
ials Make every }j the best Pp ssible even 112 it me 
e of a smaller pr t. for the sweetness of large pro 
ma up for the bitterness of lost or dissatisfied customers 
RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 
he inquiries that foliow have already been answered; never 
less tl } imterest 1 nl n showing the needs « thre 
ide it becau »f the povsibilit t additional informatios 
De jure shed th Se who read her 7 he | lifor is her 
1d have those interested mmunicate with hi 
932 \ reader requests the addresses of manufacturers 
t icKct re hose 
(933) Inquiry is made for the addresses of manufacturers 
repair buffing stands and rotary rasps 
934) \ manufacturer desires the addresses of manufacturers 
cializing in blowout patches, particularly inside ones 





935) The addresses of pump manufacturers are requested 


936) Manufacturers of rubber hoof pads please send addresses 


inquirer 
(937) Catalogs are desired by a battery concert 


ncerning battery boxes, rubber jars, etc 


4 


(938) A manufacturer asks for names of manufacturers of 


vices for t7imming tire fabric in passing through the calender 


hing-cap machinery 


sponge rubber flu 


to market them o1 











address of the manufacturer of 


inquires tor the addresses 
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Trade Opportunities from Consular Reports 


Foreign and 


lng 


ild 





cories (uote 
yinent against 





turers for the Salk 
novelties, etc © e ¢ rt 
1 ' 
K against cuments 

‘ +} ] ] y 
t the Netherlands des s to 
or and purcnase ubber goods 


way desires to secure the repre- 


e of electrically 


(uote f. o. b.. New 


importer and commercial agent in 


driven portable 
York; 30 days 


through Norwegian bankers 


aly desires te 


for the sale of transmission belts 
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Graphic Charts for Office and Factory 


A Practical Description of Rectilinear and Ratio Charts 





By 





‘ i ( yt harts was ned hiefly to 
A g1 ; graphic methods are employed increasing 

y agers, statisticians and accountants 
i " ss. Those who do use them systematically 
na ( ue where a clear, concise ex- 
f l perating—1s desired. So far 
" $s the | pal reason why very many 
n pl tage of s remarkable instrument 
fo strati s becauss ey have a mistaken 
idea that s and iccordingly, difficult to 
A lerstand 

\ gr ap! t i pict ai re 

titatiy Tact i requires ery | tT 
comprehend it rts permit the k 
comprehens ss events and elim Oo 
studying long lumns of figures or voluminous reports. There 


is nothing 











knowledge 
is required is 
functions 
and when an 

Any “ é 4 thermometer can read a graphic chart 
Supposing was necessary to keep a record of the temperature 
in one's d g m at 8 m., every morning for a week. We 
wil] say the f g deg s of temperature were recorded on 
suc ling ys M iy, 62: Tuesday, 68; Wednesday, 57; 
TI sday ‘ 72: Saturday, 59: Sunday, 63 

Now ake g t of these facts as shown in Fig. | 
\ t ya g t it edge f the hart paper make a scale t 
corres 1 t eter, ¢ small square or division 
the paper é g tw legr yn the thermomete Hor 
izontally along t n edg writ it equal tervals, Mo 
Tu Wi esent lays of the week Then di 
rect M 1 dot opposite 62 the temperature 
scale; a r t opposite 68 on the temperature 
scal t g e week n, ler t btain a 
bett lea t \ variations look, connect these points 
wit get nmon! ulled a “curv Imme- 
dia g $ eaks ind ¢t vy spots r “valleys,” 
stand the esult 1s a comprehensive picture 
of just | the ture went up and down during the week 

| rthe I e i ent should e at least 68 degree 5s, so 
make points M I 23. We 1 etc., at 68 and connect 
then This g ght line—the line “standard tempera 


t is it Y t At on t is apparent that only on 
two days ; t erature up to standard and on the other 
five it was considerably below, particularly on Wednesday 

Of irse, in the simple example shown, the facts deduced from 
t! art are also obvious from the figures in the table, but ever 
here the facts stand out more clearly and forcibly in the chart 
Mucl ; g s this result emphasized when one is dealing 
with facts or figures extending over a period of not a week but 
of a month, a n years, comparing many things, one with 
nothe But no matter how long the period of time vered 
or t m be iarted, the method « structing the 

tA How Mak i Use G ( I ( ex Book 


Allan C. Haskell’ 


nt from that just described, moditications being 


chart is no differe 


made to fit the conditions 


The Rectilinear or Arithmetic Chart 


In most common use is the chart ruling like Figs. 1 and 2, the 
so-called rectilinear or arithmetic chart. It is used most fre- 
juently because many people have not had their attention called 
to any other kind and because many who have recognized the 
value of other kinds have been unable, until comparatively re 
cently, to buy them properly ruled 













































































Temperature Degrees F 





















































Thurs Fri 


Tues. Wed 


Rectilinear Chart of Room 
Temperature by Days 


Fig. 1. 


However, although the rectilinear chart is valuable, when used 
sometimes it gives wrong and misleading impressions 


for which 


correctly, 
when employed to do certain things it is not adapted 
The rectilinear chart is perfectly proper in its place, but should 
used indiscriminately 

[he chart rulings in Fig. 1 and 2 are called rectilinear because 


they are made up of right or straight lines. 
lines are usually the same distances apart and all of the horizontal 


All of the vertical 
lines are the same distances apart, but the spacing vertically may 
or may not be the same as that horizontally. Business statistics 
are usually charted with reference to periods of time, as days, 
weeks, months, years, etc., and usually the data charted involve 


decimals. Therefore, there have been designed rec- 


dollars 


or 


charts for business statistics which have decimal ruling 





vertically, such as twenty divisions per inch, to take care of dol- 
lars, etc., and have time ruling horizontally, as twelve divisions per 
inch for months in the year, and others which may be made to 


with 


conform any periods of time from hours to years. 

The rectilinear chart should be used where it is desired to ob- 
tain a picture of mumerical differences only, for example, to show 
the number of tires produced from month to month, or income, 


in dollars, from week to week, or some similar data. 


The Ratio or Semi-Logarithmic Chart 
Almost always, however, it is not merely numerical differences 


we want to know, it is percentage differences. We do not care 


so much to know the difference in dollars in our income and ex- 


penses from month to month as we do to know whether the 
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percentages of increase or decrease in the one are greater or less 
han the percentages of increase or decrease in the other. It is 
the relative effects with which we are concerned, much more than 
with the differences in magnitude. To show relative effects or 
ercentage variations the semi-logarithmic or ratio chart must be 
used. The rectilinear chart gives not merely an inadequate pic- 
ture; it gives an incorrect and misleading picture. 

The ratio chart has one or more cycles of logarithmic or ratio 
ruling vertically and rectilinear ruling horizontally. It is just as 
easy to use as the ordinary rectilinear chart and one needs only 
to appreciate what it will do and to cultivate its use until] thor- 
oughly familiar with it. Fig. 3 has two cycles or decks of ratio 
ruling vertically, the first being numbered 10,000 to 100,000 and 
the second from 100,000 to 1,000,000. 

Until within recent years it was not possible to buy chart papers 
with ratio ruling, but now they are available in a considerable 
variety; in 8% by 11-inch size with 1, 2 or 3 cycles and where a 
large scale range is desired there is an 11 by 17-inch sheet with 5 
-ycles of ratio ruling. 

The number of cycles required is determined by the range of 
the data to be charted. If it is desired to start with 1, one cycle 
gives a range of 1 to 10; two cycles, 1 to 100; three cycles, 1 to 
1000; 5 cycles, 1 to 100,000; and so on. But it is not necessary 
to start with 1. The properties of the ratio rulings are such that 
a true picture of percentage variations is obtained, no matter what 
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Fig. 2. Rectilinear Chart—Compare with Fig. 3 


the scale used may be, or upon what portion of the sheet the 
curves come. It is just as permissible to start with 10, or 100, 
or 1000, or 10,000, etc., or with 0.1, or 0.01, or 0.001, etc., depend- 
ing upon the data to be charted. 

On the rectilinear chart the base line, or zero line, should always 
appear, for it is with reference to this line that numerical dif- 
ferences are measured, 


Rectilinear and Ratio Charts Compared 


The fundamental difference between the two kinds of charts is 
as follows: On the rectilinear chart the same numerical differ- 
ence is always represented by the same vertical distance, whereas 

n the ratio chart the same percentage difference is always repre- 
sented by the same vertical distance. For example: In Fig. 2 
the vertical distance between 100,000 and 200,000 is the same as 


between 500,000 and 600,000, because the numerical difference is 
the same—100,000—in both cases. Note this fact, however: that 
while the numerical increase is the same in both cases, the per- 
centage increase is quite different, being 100 per cent in the first 
case and 20 per cent in the second. 
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Fig. 3. Ratio Chart—Compare with Fig. 2 


Now examine Fig. 3. The vertical distance from 100,000 to 
200,000 (100 per cent increase) is considerably greater than from 
500,000 to 600,000 (20 per cent increase), but is the same as from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 (100 per cent increase). Also, the distance 
from 100,000 to 120,000 (20 per cent increase) is the same as from 
500,000 to 600,000 (20 per cent increase). 


TABLE ] 

Advertising Expense of Salary of Total Sales Tota) 
Year Expense Salesmen Salesmen Cost Sales 
1910 $13,5C0 $35,000 $65,000 $113,500 $525,000 
1911 14,000 19,000 67,000 100,000 590,000 
1912 18,500 22,000 69,000 109,500 00,000 
1913 12,000 17,000 55,000 84,000 730,008 
1914 ‘ 11,500 36,000 58,000 105,500 630,000 
1915 17,000 28,000 62,000 107,000 750,000 
1916 16,000 27,000 73,000 116,000 825,300 
1917 14,000 40,000 68,000 122,000 950,000 
1918 14,500 32,000 67.000 113,500 800,000 
1919 15,500 36,000 70,000 121,500 1,000,000 


The data in Table 1 have been charted on Fig. 2, rectilinear 
chart, and on Fig. 3, ratio chart. Note the following facts: In 
Fig. 2 it appears as though there were extreme fluctuations in 
total sales and very little variation in the other items. In Fig, 3 
the fluctuation of total sales is much less marked and that of the 
other items much more so. This is a correct picture of percentage 
variations and it will be noted that actually there has been much 
more variation in expenses of salesmen, advertising expense, etc., 
than in total sales. 

For example, the total sales were $825,000 in 1916 and $950,000 
in 1917, an increase of 15.1 per cent. For the same years the 
expenses of the salesmen were $27,000 and $40,000, an increase of 
48.1 per cent. Yet in Fig, 2 the increase of total sales is repre- 
sented by a vertical rise of 12.5 spaces and that of expenses of 
salesmen by 1.3 spaces. Thus, while the percentage of increase 
of total sales was much less than that of expenses of salesmen, it 
shows in Fig. 2 as though it were nearly 10 times as great. 

It will be noted also that while curves b, c, d and ¢ are pretty 
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Monthly Comparison—Tires Produced, 


Ratio Chart 
Number of Tire Makers, and Production per Man 


1, 1921 
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various with any degree of accuracy, it is easy in Fig. 3 


points 


Even in the upper ranges, as in curve a-a, the values may be read 


as acctirately in Fig. 3 as in Fig. 2. 


Rubber Statistics Plotted on Ratio Charts 


\ ratio chart of 1920 statistics of crude rubber in long tons is 


for the United States the total annual 


showing 





month of the year, called the “Moving 





\nnual Importations,” the monthly current importations and the 


These curves are strictly comparable 


th each other because drawn on the same scale and on the rati 
g wi preserves their true percentage relations as well. 
g. 5 is a rati hart comparing by monthly intervals tires 
wced, the im of tire makers who made them, and the 
es made per mat In this case a four-deck ratio sheet was 
é scaling from one to 100,000 in order to include the tires 
per man and the tires produced. It should be noted that with 
the rapid increase in number f workers between May and Au 
gust a g off production per man showed, because the new 
elp were mostly learners Another instructive curve that might 
e show this sheet would be the production of seconds as 
renced by the addition of tire makers to the working force 
hart " e usefully employed in visualizing the 
tics production, pay-roll, costs, material prices, produc 
sales, etc., where it is desirable to study the mutual influenc: 
teme ¢ er ny per d 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON RUBBER INSULATION 


OF WIRES AND CABLES 





For matty vears the National Electrical Code has specified that 
wires haying a rubber insu covering shall not be used in 
places or locations where the temperature exceeds 120 degrees F. 





he Electrical Department of the Chicag: 


yratories recently concluded a series of baking 





test it three different temperatures upon six representative 
samples of labeled rubber-covered wire. These tests were carried 
m sly at 125, 150 and 175 degrees F., using separate 
vens, el ally heated and with calibrated thermostatic controls. 
Physica of the insulating coverings were made for tensile 
<t ot stretch. and re ery 
The deductions t e made from these tests are general rather 
than -specific. and are based solely on changes observed in the 
test performance f these particular compounds in regard to 
e property « ly, tensile strength With severe exposure to heat, 
| the compounds approach a common minimum value 
1 a ige results indicate that at 125 degrees the standard 
e of 500 pounds per square inch for tensile strength is passed 
36 da exposure \t 150 degrees this time was reduced 
six days, while at 175 degrees the limiting value of 500 pounds 
ed in about three days. At 125 degrees the change in 
unds appears to be fairly uniform as to time, without 
the | ear ’ se in strength as noted for the higher 
te eratures 
thing nsider these results seem to establish the 
sonableness of the existing limit of the National Electrical 
de Ruies and indicate that raising this temperature limit for 
the common use of rf insulated wires would be unwise and 
é s result in an a erated deterioration of insulations sub 
to su ligh temperatures 
For E FIRS {ALI 1921, tHe Unitep STATES RETAINE 
9,678 tons of rubber against 164,236 for corresponding months, 
1920. It must not be taken for granted that the United States con- 
mption was only about 70,000 tons for the six months ended June 


30. The available supplies in the United States, at the beginning of 


the year, were certainly more than they are at the present time 
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The Great Rubber Suggestion Contest 


Prize Winners and Awards 


HE Rubber Growers’ Association, Incorporated, of Great 
L Britain, has announced the awards in the competition for 
ideas and suggestions for extending the present uses and 

for encouraging new uses of rubber, which began in July, 1920, 
er 31, 1920. Nearly 10,000 suggestions were 

received from scme 2,000 persons in various parts of the world. 


and closed Vecem 


The judges were 

\lexander Johnston, managing director of the North British 
Rubber Co., Limited, Castle Mills, Edinburgh, and chairman of 
the Research Association of British Rubber and Tyre Manufac- 
turers. 

H. J. Glascodine, head of the Technical and Patents Depart- 
ment of George Spencer, Moulton & Co., Limited, and Wood- 
Milne, Limited 

Thomas H. How, chairman of the Engineering Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

H. L. Symonds, S. Morden & Co., Limited, manufacturers, 
deputy chairman of the Court of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and ex-chairman of the Manufacturers’ Section. 

Lancelot C. Bullock, Markby Stewart & Co., solicitors. 

Disappointment was expressed by the judges at the lack of 
suggestions of novel and outstanding value. Even where a new 
use for rubber was proposed it failed to accord with one or 
more of these determining factors: maximum consumption of 
rubber, practicability in relation to manufacturing resources, 
practicability from point of view of cost, and ease of exploita- 
tion. 

A thousand competitors urged rubber flooring, paving, or road- 
ways, but the judges say that not one gave a really useful 
method, especially for laying road covering, ignorance of the 
physical properties of rubber and of manufacturing methods be- 
ing very manifest. 

Nevertheless the adjudicators noted many ideas that may be 
worked out into practical features of value, and it is proposed that 
a handbook be prepared giving to the trade in condensed form 
all the suggestions of evident or potential merit. Meanwhile the 
Rubber Growers’ Association will list and issue at once to all 
manufacturers the suggestions received, supplementing this later 
with other detailed pamphlets as the work of classification and 
elimination progresses. 

In considering the awards we cannot refrain from adding com- 
ments as they pass in review. Not in a point of criticism but 
rather to picture the “state of the art” as it relates to each item 


The Sponge Rubber Suggestion 


A prize of £1,000 for the suggestion of using sponge rubber for 
general upholstery purposes including the making of mattresses, 
divisible among 114 competitors. 

The fact that sponge rubber mattresses and cushions are not 
new was doubtless known to the rubber members of the com- 
mittee of awards. Their decision rested upon the apparent field 
for such use. It is interesting, however, to cite here U. S. 
patent No. 756,147, February 16, 1904, issued to M. L. Derrick, 
a veteran American rubber superintendent. The invention is of 
a mattress made of a number of layers of sponge rubber, each 
layer made up of a number of slabs with abutting joints, the 
slabs of one layer arranged so as to break joints with the next 
succeeding layer. The whole is covered with ticking and the 
sponge rubber held in place by stays. The illustration shows 
the plan and a transverse section of the mattress 

At present the high-class cushioning, and mattress filling mate- 
rial is curled hair. A fine grade is worth $1 a pound. A pound 
of it would be in volume equal to about five pounds of sponge 


rubber of medium sponginess \ curled hair mattress weighs 
ibout 30 pounds. One of sponge rubber would therefore weigh 

least 100 pounds, and would be made in sections, for ease 
in handling. When it comes to dispossessing other mattress 
stuffings, as kapok, cottoi bats, etc., of course it is far 
superior in sponginess, and the difference in weight by. volume 
is not as great. The cost, however, is a feature that would 
perhaps mitigate against it. At all events, with 30 pounds of 
cushion material a person for the United States and Great 
Britain, not to mention the rest of the world, there is in sight 
a vast market, if it can be developed. 

If the sponge rubber mattress comes into its own, some form 
f deodorization will be necessary to kill the rubber smell. So 
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Sponge Rubber Mattress 


far the use of animal charcoal is the standard. Possibly, how- 
ever, some line of compounding may develop that will make the 
product odorless. 

To be sure, sponge rubber partially vulcanized may be much 
more thoroughly sponged by the French process that produces 
caoutchouc mousse or rubber foam. This is very light and 
porous, but how long it would last in a mattress is not known. 
[he process, by the way, entails the inclosing of partially vul- 
canized rubber, massed, in a steel tube, with nitrogen at a pres- 
sure of 3,000 to 4,000 atmospheres. When the tube is opened, the 
gas-filled rubber expands to four or five times its original volume. 


Rubber Paints 


\ prize of £500 for the suggestion of incorporating rubber in 
liquid form with paint or other composition for use in the preser- 
vation of wood and metals against the action of the sea and in 
prevention of the fouling of ships’ keels, divisible among 5 
competitors. 

A prize of £500 for the suggestion of the use of rubber in 
paint for general decorative and preservative purposes, divisible 
among 9 competitors. 

Back in the eighties, when the Editor of THe Inpia RuBBER 
WorLD was superintendent of a rubber factory in Connecticut, 
mixings were called paints, not compounds. It came from the 
original Goodyear nomenclature, and after all it is fairly accu- 
rate. Certainly rubber in solution, put on cloth by a spreader, is 
painted on. However, the prize was not for spreader compounds, 
but for application to surfaces, such as walls, ceilings, etc 

The manufacture of rubber paints and varnishes is of very 
ancient date. By this is not meant the so-called rubber paints 
that have an asphaltum base, but rather those that actually con- 
tain rubber. As a rule, these are made of rubber in a convenient 
solvent, a certain amount of boiled oil, with coloring matter 
added, together with a dryer or an ingredient that effects some 
vulcanization. The dryer, as a rule, is litharge. The coloring 
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matters so fa sed a ermilic antimot xide of zinc, sul- 
phate of zinc, Veneti ed Indeed, about any pigment may 
e used. In some cases t se is rubber in solution, as naphtha; 
in others, rubber boiled wit arious oils, and still others, have 
melted rubber 
The Macintosh rubber paint, which was the non-cracking 
ari¢ called for melted rubber mbined with saponified oil, 
sing lime for er and adding pigments for color 
The protection of ships’ bottoms by paints has almost from 
the beginning é é er meé Most of the early formulas 
alled for gutta Ase To discomrage the growth of 
marine plants it s I ded with animal and vegetable oils 
and pitches. To kill barnacles and borers poisonous matters were 
ide is sugar i ind pl »sphorus 
Rubber paints and varnishes held to much the same line of 
comp ding. O t st formulas was a combination 
of rubber lat i! t { “~homas Hancock. 
Robins« who later « ed pound of rubber, asphaltum 
1 sul é : vhile Ford (not Henry) combined 
ind iits sing I l 


combined rubbe 





bon for a solvent. For poisons he 
le of mer t 
unt with mor r 
mpositions 4 shov 
ind doubtle ed 
Finally, the tire 1 f today 
paints i! } int t eress ] 
estior 


Mud Guards for Motors 


estion of the use of rubber for the 





A prize of £500 for the sug 


valances and mudguards of motor vehicles, divisible among 8 


competitors 


Sc to rubber mud ¢ ede for itor le« erv littl 1s been 
‘ < d nd 
} S " é 
e ¢ \ 

‘ < in 
Chemnit 75 . r 
t 10 ner 
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Rubber and Portland Cement 


cement for building 


£100 


rubber with pur- 


The 


poses, 


incorporation of 


divisible among 2 competitors. 


The use of waterproof gums, rubber and others, in the outside 
treatment of recent 


South 


cement has already been proved. A 


example is the Ocotillo gum used in protecting 


very 
certain 
\merican cement structures. 

sand and 
Barrett ex- 


bricks of rubber, 


place of cement bricks. 


As for rubber, Freeman made 
broken take the 
hausted the air from cement bricks, and impregnated them with 
Dodge combined rubber, oil and Pcrtland cement, making 


ubes for carrying liquids, while Norton combined rubber, pitch, 


stone to 
rubber. 
oils, gluten and Portland cement for a great variety of purposes. 


Cistern Covers 
For the use of rubber as a heat-retaining covering for hot water 
cisterns, £100. 
Insulation is therefore, the modern, rubberized 
engine and radiator cover works on automobiles, why not on 


insulation. If, 


hot water cisterns, 





Sea Buoys 
For the use of rubber 
for 
sea buoys, divisible among 


the construction of 


4 competitors, £100. 


Should 


cnance 


this by any 
life pre- 
thousand and 


mean 












servers, a 


Life Buoy 


one examples could be 

cited. If ships’ buoys, we recall none. However, 

sunken vessels are raised by inflating large rubber 
1 


‘jal construction 


, yf spe 
aiiS OT pe 


In Packing Boxes 
For the use of rubber for the lining for egg-boxes, 
divisible among 3 competitors, £100. 


For the suggestion of using rubber for the lining and divisions 


of bottle packing cases, divisible among 2 competitors, £10. 
I - I 


while not at 


Corrugated sheet 


boxes and 


considerable attention. 


cases, 


The use of rubber in packing 


has had 


suggestion. Possibly the neatest arrangement 





s t ible case with a rubber lining between. The sheet of 

‘ s surfaced with rubber knobs one-quarter of an inch 

gh, which made a perfect non-shock cushion. These cases were 
d for shipping glass photographic plates 


For the use of rubber in the construction of ship and wharf 
fenders, divisible among 32 competitors, £100 
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(1) Sink Mat (2 


Drain Board Mat (3) Window Channels (4) Chain Pull (5) Ladder Caps 
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(1) Pneumatic Inner Sole (2) Pendent Handle (3) Rubber Underfelt (4) Water Deflector 


Washstand Tops 

For the use of rubber for washstand tops, divisible among 18 
competitors, £100. 

So many different inventions center about the washstand and 
sink that it is difficult to pick the significant. 
m the market are sink mats, drain-board mats, both plain and 
perforated, some having raised sides and molded corrugations to 
They are particularly valuable in saving dishes 
from breaking in enamel and iron sinks. Perhaps more in the 
line of the prize suggestion, however, is the Rosenfeld wash bowl 
and water receptacle, which is really an inner bowl of rubber, 
lining the wash bow! and extending over the washstand. 


most Those 


allow drainage. 


Soft Rubber Buttons 


For the manufacture of soft rubber buttons, divisible among 31 
competitors, £100. 

A compound for buttons which are neither hard nor soft is 
what is known as the Jenks. This boiled leather 
scraps, to which is added a little glue and some oxalic acid. That 

solution No. 1. No. 2 consists of resin, pitch and 
wax. No. 3, rubber boiled in linseed oil. The 


mbined and enough plaster and pigments added to 


consists of 


is known as 
three solutions are 
give color 
and semi-solidity. 

The actual soft rubber button appears to take its beginning 

m the well-known British rubber manufacturer, James Lyne 
1890 this molded soft 
How it took on the market is not important. 
was doubtless of value, else he launched it. 
those used in certain hose 






auncock In brought out a 


gentleman 
ver collar stud 
would not have 
As to later uses of soft rubber buttons, 


supporters are perhaps the best known 


Rubber “Underfelts” 


For the use of rubber under carpets in place of underfelts or 
felt paper, divisible among 35 competitors, £100. 


For a long time, to prevent slipping on polished floors, sheets 


f corrugated rubber matting, with the fabric side toward the 
ug, have been sewed upon the under side of the rug to keep it 
from slipping. That is common in the mat business and is not 


subject to patent. There are, however, numbers of patents for 
tbber suction cups underneath rugs and carpets, corner-pieces, 
edge-pieces and center-pieces, consisting of suckers, or corrugated 
rubber, and one patent in particular that calls for the use of a 
omplete shect of such suction cups extending under the whole 


surface of the rug. 


Window Channels 


For the use of rubber channeling in place of putty for fixing 
glass in windows, divisible among 3 competitors, £100. 

Putty of rubber is in very general use today in the repair of 
ires. Inleed the Dunlop Stopit Putty is well known all over the 


British Isles. The doughs supplied by all big tire makers are 


rubber putties. That they would hold window glass in place even 
better than the present whiting compound, goes without saying. 
Actually, however, the suggestion was for rubber channels instead 
of putty of any sort. From a recent catalog we therefore show 
several types. 

Chain Pulls 


For the use of rubber for molded blind acorns and cistern chain 
handles, divisible among 8 competitors, £100. 

In American nomenclature, these are known either as “pulls” 
or pendant handles. The most common is a wooden pull with a 
rubber ring around its larger circumference. This, of course, uses 
only a little rubber. The Smith pull or pendant handle is, how- 
ever, a spherical rubber body with a spindle molded through it, 
in the upper end of which is an eye which attaches to a chain. 
It is needless to say that there are many variations of even this 


simple invention 
Rubber Clothes Pegs 


For the suggestion of making rubber clothes pegs, divisible 
among 7 competitors, £35. 


Rubber-covered wardrobe hooks are not uncommon. Often 


finger cots are slipped over a certain heavy type. Short lengths 


of rubber tubing are also used to cover the wire 


Fillet for Patterns 


For the suggestion of using rubber as fillet for pattern makers, 
divisible among 4 competitors, £20. 


Friction tape is often used for inch binding. Here, too, is 


oppe rtu 


ity for using the tire dough previously mentioned 





Ladder Foot Caps 


For the suggestion of using rubber caps for the ends of ladders 
for the prevention of slipping, divisible among 6 competitors, £20. 
Beginning with the humble washerwoman, whose two-legged 


washboard is really a ladder in brief, the lower ends are rubber- 
capped. Continuing on to real ladders which have the dangerous 
faculty of slipping, quite a variety of safety devices in the way 


evolved. We add one 


self-explanatory 


of rubber anti-slipping caps have been 


illustration which is practically 


Pneumatie Soles 
For the suggestion of using rubber for pneumatic bouncers at- 
tached to footwear for aiding pedestrians and for purposes of 
sport, divisible among 2 competitors, £15. 


Rubber soles that have an extra bounciness or spring have been 


favorite product of the inventive mind. 
to quote, 


They are too numerous 
but classify themselves as sponge rubber soles; cushion 
and that 
add to one’s jumping power 


soles having air cavities, meumatic soles contain air 


under pressure How much they 


has not so far been ascertained 
Weigand Rieder 


air cushion sole, and the Moore pneumatic sole 


Typical inventions of this sort 


are the and sole of sponge rubber, the Foster 
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Rubber for the Arctic Regions down near the head. Perhaps the most ornate variation of this 

















, , is the water deflector on automobile mops. 
For the suggestion of using rubber for Arctic and Antartic a = 9 = : 
In conclusion, while the list is a bit discouraging, it should be 
equipment requisites and purposes, £10. : 
I . ; 7 . . recalled that a great impetis will be given to development in al 
1 use a Der in the \rctic Is indicated in the lootwear ol . . . - + 
“eee , , . ‘ . ; f the above lines which in itself is worth the effort. 
the mber i s of the Nortl Felt | ts, rt er overs, tur- 
lined rubber ts, and arctics, such as those so long made by ——— _ " eine . 
Pr 10 =. a ia ll ag Sa ee NEW USES FOR UNVULCANIZED RUBBER 
rrowodnik Aussia ave Deen very close to the . rth Pole 
Fur coats wit lini f cloth and an inner lay f rubber Si the Rubber Exhibition held in London last June, mu 
ce out t ng else cat One might add the tents attenti as bee given to the development of rubber manu- 
its that were is far back as the Franklin expedition, facture along unusual lines, and many new uses for rubber have 
g 1 me I e re isites ggested 
\ ec Rubber Mats 
at Linings , , 
! sidering these new uses it has been taken tor granted 
For the suggestion of rubber linings for preservation of bleach- th: the rubber must go through the usual process of vulcaniza- 
; 5 r ‘ 1 
ing vat, 229. tior Recent experiments, however, have proved that this is not 
Bellows essary. Rubber mats, for example, made of raw rubber crepe, 
a Ser . } i, pleat mat 
For the suggestion of using rubber in the manufacture of bel- ire now being manufactured in Colombo, while similar mats 
' ' 1 ~wllanté tictactior 
lows; particularly for foundry purposes, divisible among 2 com- made i eylon, have, it is claimed, given excellent satistaction, 
petitors, £15. er showing 1 signs of deterioration after long usage 
B ws of | row , , supplanted ' ‘ \t the offices of the Rubber Growers’ Association in London ar 
} ‘ mahal te aint tw f these mats made of dark scrap rubber, with a geometrical 
C is . gested y Goodyear, 
H Desslil, tie coast outenied om lesign translucent blanket crepe. They are in size about 4 
h \ stibule of a “solid train.” Her y 2 feet, and one inch in thickness, weighing, respectively, 
ie ees ar yew oe 12 and 17 pounds. The process of manufacture consists in cut- 
. ‘ g the sheet rubber the required design and then passing the 
whole, while wet, between rollers of a washer, that kind of 
Bottle Caps super-t ” used on rubber estates. Trimming the edges 
For the suggestion of using rubber as slip-on jar and bottle ympletes the process. The actual cost of these mats is ver 
covers, divisible among 10 competitors, £50. reasonable, and several London importers are making a svecialty 
Bot c s £ < Ave y en ré + t them 
seal + - ve been put into us \ ves Rubber Carpets 
imple e is t l ta p, rubber-lined, that fits er In Ceylon scrap crépe carpets are being manufactured fcr use 
the neck I a half turn is made secure More in offices, the material being refuse rubber which, in the ordi- 
elaborate \ 1ist’s safety cap, for ink bottles, one of the first ary urse of events, would have been destroyed by the produc- 
f ma invert rt. It is, in brief, a rubber cap that ng estates. These carpets, which have a smart appearance, and 
ts er the neck of the bottle. Through it passes a tube that ire comfortable under foot, have centers of black, lower grade 
illows the pen to dip into the neck, but in the event of an upset scrap rubber, with white borders of crépe of better quality. The 
keeps the cont from sp er is not vulcanized or treated in any way, and, it is under- 
One of the \ ‘ | ts the pioneers in 1 t as stood e strips of which the carpet is made are hammered t 
( ttle cay k example, pictured one of sheet gether after having been heated. These carpets were manu- 
ber to stretcl r the mouth of a bottle or jar and fully factured at the low figure of 34 cents a square foot 
rote +} tent . 
oe . Rubber Soles 
Surfacing Cement : F ; 
\notl * oe 


Ps h} e } 1 } 4 
: A ; ther use for crude rubber, and which has already passed 
For the suggestion for the use of rubber in the crépe form for ; . ; Shei Ra 
a the experimental stage, is in the manufacture of soles for shoes, 
rough surfacing cement, £15. 


For the suggestion of rubber covers for door handles. divisible 





among 3 competitors, £15. 


For the suggestion of using rubber for gramophone table tops, 
£10. 


For the suggestion of using rubber kneecaps for colliers, £10 





Rubber Lubricants 1 
For the suggestion of using rubber in the composition of certain 
lubricants. 
Adding rubber to lubricating oil give ellent, if it 
, 1\ ‘ 1 Se that is as 
fre : then f V digested 
r und later advised any mineral oil; or 2 
Johnston wl t getabl ls, particular] ive ; 
’ ’ le ¢ , ; ight ils. more rubber 
. vas advises 2 D 





“Sate 
Water Deflectors - 


For the suggestion of rubber water deflectors for the handles of 











». A. Bulletin 
mops and brooms, £10. 
on ? ‘ “7 1—1 Tennis Shoes, 2—2 Golf Shoe, 3, Plimsoll 
The usual appliance, which is not the subject of a patent and 
which is often applied at home, is a circular disk of rubber with particularly those used for tennis and golf, It has been found 
i hole the n e. which is forced over the handle of the mop that the Ceylon crépe sole was not only more durable than the 
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rdinary vulcanized one, but that it held the ground better. It 
; believed that the manufacture of these new articles, which is 
steadily increasing, will prove most successful. By cutting these 
soles to size on the estates waste can be avoided, while there is 
also a saving in freight. 

Not all blanket crépe will do for these soles. The rubber should 


ye specially milled to a dense gristly texture, and vary in thickness 


from 14-inch to nearly ™%-inch. One side of the sole must be 
smooth, and the other slightly rough, or corrugated. The rubber 
s of a bright golden color and most attractive in appearance 
tis s that soles can be produced for a shilling a pair 





NEW THEORIES REGARDING RUBBER TREATMENT 


New ideas are being continually advanced in regard to processes 
for the treatment of rubber. A recent inventor claims to hav: 
liscovered a method which gives a greater elasticity and better 
wearing qualities to crude or vulcanized rubber. The process 





should be particularly useful, it is said, in rubber heel manu 


tacture 

In processing “dead” tires, such tires must first be classified, 
their treatment depending upon their condition, Old tires will 
undergo a heating process, which will give them the desired 
temperature. Following that the tires will be dipped in a patented 
solution, whose chemicalingredients will give them a certain 
resiliency, as well as other characteristics. The formula for this 
process, which is a. secret, has been prepared by a Mexican 
nventor 

In this connection it is interesting to note the similarity be 
tween the process mentioned and one described in Tue INp1A 
Rupper Word, June 1, 1921. This latter treatment restores to 
the tire, it is said, its pliancy and resiliency, and delays it aging, 
which begins, the inventor claims, when the tire leaves the factory. 
\s an “auxiliary,” associated with rubber and acting as a part 
substitute, this compound is said to restore to good condition 
wercured or undercured tires, new stiff hard tires, or those 
hardened by age 

RUBBER LATEX IN PAPER MAKING 

\ new use for rubber, which relates to the manufacture of paper 
and paper-like materials, and which has unquestionably large 
possibilities, has been recently patented in England by Frederick 
Kaye, A. R, C, S.’ 

The process consists in adding to the paper pulp, beaten to the 
required extent, a quantity of rubber latex proportioned to the 
juantity of paper to be made and the nature of the fibers and 
other materials used in the pulp. After thorough mixing with 
the pulp a coagulative agent, such as acetic acid, etc., is added 
according to the nature and state of the latex. Following coagula- 
tion the pulp is machined in the ordinary way. The dried paper 
can be vulcanized by any suitable means. 

Highly satisfactory papers contain from 0.5 to 5 per cent of 
Hevea rubber and in papers for special purposes as high as 10 

cent of rubber derived from more resinous latex than Hevea, 
has been incorporated 

Paper containing rubber has a high tensile strength. The fold- 
ing number, determined by the Schopper folding machine, of sam- 
ples of paper containing 0.5 per cent of rubber and vulcanized, 
reached 5,000 to 6,000. From one fiber beaten for half the usual 
time a paper was made containing one per cent of rubber which 
showed a folding number of 72,500; tensile strength equivalent 
to 5,600 pounds per square inch and bursting strength exceeding 
40 pounds for a thickness of one-tenth of a millimeter. These 
were examples of rubber latex paper without any vulcanization. 

The process frequently admits saving in time of beating the 
pulp but also fibers of low grade can be profitably used for paper 
making. 


British patent No. 167,935 


The new process makes possible new paper products as substi- 
tutes for leather, carpets, linoleum and. even textile fabrics and 
| 


will create a new demand for rubbér latex from the rubber- 


producing countries 


RUBBER-COVERED BURIAL CASKETS 
In view of the search for new uses for rubber with which, at 
present, the world is overstocked, it may be opportune to record 
the attempt made nearly a half-century ago to popularize its 
use in the manufacture of burial caskets. Possibly the idea 
which failed then might prove capable of successful development 
under present conditions of low-priced crude rubber 


The history of the early attempt to make rubber burial caskets 


dates from 1875, when Frank Shearer and Frank Bassette 
rganized the New Britain Rubber Co. They erected a fair-sized, 
wo-story wooden factory ing in New Britain, Connecticut 





ind began the manufacture rubber-covered steel burial caskets 
exclusively rhe product was thoroughly well made and doubt 
less warranted the claims put forth as to durability against cor- 
rosive intluences, et \ll the advantages urged, however, failed 


to overcome the lack of interest and the company ceased the 
manufacture of these caskets 

Details of construction of the rubber-covered casket made are 

] 


as lahl a+ 7 7 
not available, after the lapse of nearly a half-century, except as 








given in outline by Frank Bassette, one of the originators of the 


enterpris¢ According to his recollection the caskets were built 
of sheet steel riveted over a light frame of steel angles. The 
metal box so formed was covered with cured vulcanized rubber 
sheets stretched over the exterior and mechanically attached 

The company next took up the production of rubber-covered 
metal bits for horses. The construction of these goods must 
have been faulty, as the rubber covering on the metal center bars 
did not withstand the mouthings of the animals but crumbled 
away. Following failure in this attempt the factory ceased to 
} 


operate and shortly after was destroyed by fire 


AMPHIBIOUS CATERPILLAR BOAT 
\ recent invention which is attracting considerable notice both 
in Europe and America is an amphibious or so-called land-and- 
water caterpillar boat, designed by Leon Foenquinos, an engineer 
of the Ecole Supérieure d’Aéronautique, at Paris, France. 
The upper works of the boat resemble an omnibus while the 
underbody is not unlike a tank. For land locomotion a cater- 





“La France”—Land and Water Boat 


piliar tractor of new type 1s used and tor water loc motion a 
propeller. Power is supplied through a 30 h. p. motor in the 
hold of the vessel. By special equipment the amphibious boat is 
operable as a submarine at some meters below the surface. It 
is claimed by the inventor that such a vessel can be adapted for 
either peaceful or warlike purposes, 

The demonstrating vessel “La France” is to serve as a model 
for several large merchant vessels, in the building of which con- 
siderable rubber will be required in the caterpillar equipment 


Rubber packings will also be used to make water-tight joints 
There will also be required massive rubber blocks serving as 
plugs, arranged all around the vessel at the water line. The 
practical development of this invention will be observed with 


interest 
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The Manufacture of Cut Sheet Rubber Goods 


The Manufacture of Fine Cut Sheet Originated in England Which Continues 
to Supply Most of This Material Throughout the World 


HE manutactul f goods from cut sheets of pure rubber 
vlatantad j as devel ped in England among th liest 
2 i and Wa sOVCI nl nRiand al mw the eariles 





" ing processes. The special machinery 
I cut sheet Is ¢ nsequently ot British 
desig i t nas ever et supersede 
\ riet ur es is made from cut sheet, such as 
toba oucl pple tubing, elastic bands, surgical appli- 
ri é Q ess d elas itv are tactors 1 the 
tility of t g Only the best grades of Para rubber are 
used be t 5 marked degree the characteristic 
tec ve This term designates a combina- 
ti é hig t streng ind elasticity exemplified in a 
r elast i 
Overmi g I reaking d mpairs the nerve ut in- 
eases t plasticit f 1 é Rubber iality of cut sheet 
‘ es epe r g s tar > 2 ssible, ne original 
erve of the rubbe [This is secured in a large degree by 
pecially designed masticators which roll rather than tear or 
crush the r of the g 
Preparation of the Rubber 
t s Q 1s y the highest gra les vid : 2 lan- 
t ! é é t After the usual preliminary washing 
to eliminat g t 1 in ties the gum is 
ghly Ken dov small masticator 
pre t t tment irger masticat 
g er to 1 he lock 
The Masticator 
a fluted g ¢ ased 
1 i tr g lrical 
I l ding and ur 
\ is a 





Rubber Masticator 





er i he Ss l 
c { at a > 
] r T + ¥ 
i a4 4 ‘Ss 
‘ t t g eliminates all traces 
f ¢ sed ni ‘ the mass xlucing 


iTllustratior fror S vy & ( I te M ester, England, 


a log or cylinder of rubber, the natural fiber of which has not 
been impaired by any tearing action. 
Block Forming and Mounting 
The masticated rol! of rubber is next formed into a perfect 
The cover of this press 
bolted split- 
exerted from 


cylinder in a hydraulic blocking press. 


is secured to the top of the cylinder by a heavy 


ring clamp. Pressure to consolidate the gum is 
below by hydraulic power. 

Following formation of the rubber in the blocking press comes 
steel 


horizontal hydraulic press. 


ting it on a mandrel. This is accomplished in a 


The cylinder of blocked rubber is 
steel mandrel slowly 


moun 


placed in the steel container and a heavy 


forced through it by hydraulic power, thus further compressing 














Mandrel Press 


the block. The mandrel also serves as an axis upon which 


The block 
varies from 3 to 5 feet in length and from 2% to 4 feet in diameter, 


the cylinder of rubber rotates in the cutting machine. 


nical nd 
Conical @Cnads 


Freezing the Rubber Block 
to cutting, it is rubber 
The 
rdening is effected by freezing the gum by artificial refrigera- 


necessary to harden the 


to permit the production of sheets of accurate thicknesses, 
for several days. During the freezing process the rubber 
two longitudinal held 
the mold the rubber 
appearance of a polished cylinder of lignum vite, 


mold made in halves 


bolts. On opening frozen 


and is then ready for the cutting machine 

Sheet Cutting 
f machine for cutting sheets from the frozen 
The 
its steel mandrel mounted between centers 


The latest type 


gum is here shown, without the roll of rubber in place. 


latter is supported by 
and is made to revolve and feed against a very rapidly oscillating, 
The blade is played upon by a mix- 


highly tempered steel blade. 
l which lubricant. In 


glycerine 


ture of water and 


serves as a 
his way—similar to cutting wood veneer—a continuous sheet of 
Each oscilla- 
knife against the elastic block is marked on the sheet 
effect. This 
and to the 


of accurately gaged thickness is produced. 
tion of the 
appearance is characteristic of 
and touch cannot be 


by a fine ribbed 


sheet trained eye 


duplicated by any imitation process. 
The thickness of cut sheet is determined by a gear-and-cam 
operated feeding device and varies from .0l-inch to any thick- 


The 


its manufacture, not 


ness desired utmost cleanliness is necessarily observed 


hot 


a particle of grit or dirt being 
permitted in any stage of the work 

Making and Curing Cut Sheet Goods 

calendered sheet would be 
make tobacco pouches, for 


sheet is handled as 


articles. To 


Uncured cut 


making up rubber 
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example, the stock is cut out from the sheet by dies and the 
edges cemented and joired. The pouches are then placed over 
segmental perforated forms, suspended from a rack, and sub- 


merged in molten sulphur for a brief curing period. The pure 
uncompounded gum readily absorbs some of the liquid sulphur 
and temperature hastens the vulcanization, 

As soon as cured the goods are boiled in a solution of caustic 
soda for removal of the excess of sulphur, and, finally, thoroughly 
rinsed in clear running water. As a finish a coating of ammoniacal 





Fine Sheet Cutter Knife Grinder 
solution of shellac is applied by means of a sponge. This adds 
polish to the surface and develops the deep translucent amber 
color desired in these goods, 

The best grades of elastic bands are made from cut sheet as 
are also the best and most durable surgeons’ and electricians’ 
gloves, nursing nipples, hospital sheetings, tubing, catheters and 
many other articles for surgical and hospital use. 

The military and naval establishments of various countries use 
cured cut sheet rubber for special purposes that are usually state 
secrets. Cut sheet is also used for facing special grades of card 
cloth made in England, to which it lends a particular cushioning 
and yielding effect found to be exactly adapted for delicate card- 
f sulphur being present to 


ing operation and without danger « 
injure wire or fiber. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN CANADA 

In the manufacture of rubber goods Canada ranks fourth among 
the countries of the world. Of the world’s rubber crop in 
1920, Canada, with an importation of 10,400 tons of crude rubber, 
followed Great Britain and France, whose net imports were 57,000 
and 14,000 tons, respectively. The United States led with 248,794 
tons. The value of the Canadian rubber goods imports for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1920, was $20,583,249, and for the 
succeeding twelve months was $11,632,300. In 1910, Canadian 
factories manufactured rubber products to the value of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, while in. 1919 the factory value of the output 
was $56,000,000. Statistics regarding the manufacture of rubber 
tires show a correspondingly great increase. According to recent 
figures the sales of Canadian-made tires in 1910 were slightly over 
$1,000,000, while in 1919 they reached $31,000,000. 

Of the 32 plants operating in the Dominion, under the manage- 
ment of 22 companies, and financed by Canadian, American and 
British capital, the Dominion Rubber System, with its various 
sub-divisions, leads, while Ames Holden McCready Limited, with 
head offices in Montreal and branches in other parts of Canada, 
is the second largest. 

Statistics regarding importations and exportations of rubber 
tires, boots and shoes, and various other articles follow, with 
a summary of all products for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

In 1919 there were manufactured in Canada: 


aber Value 


utr 
Automobile tires, casings, al] sizes 1,293,007 $23,298,673 
Rubber tubes, al! sizes 1,117,913 2,892,487 
Rubber tires, solid... es (o=tsceeseseeun 158,781 510,942 
Motorcycle tires ...... «.sceeees Jobecones 8,586 74,131 
Motorcycle tubes .......... ccesccesevecseoes 8,717 12.396 
Bicycle tires .. EE Ee EE aie 185,613 244,521 
Bicycle tubes .. ; Sree ea 234,679 277,656 


The following tables show Canac 


lian imports 


rubber tires for the fiscal years ended March 31, 
1921. 


Imports and Exports of Tires 

















Imports 
‘ 
‘ chicles of a s $1 
Exports 
.. ee : nis $3 
Unite <ir.gdem ae 
United $ 
Arg 
Australia . 
Britis bg 
tritish Sovth fr 
British West Indics lad 
Seen. sex< eih-~ Ueland sewn ee ene 
Dutch East Indies 
Japar ‘ 
Ne Zealand 
Other countries wed» oF 
Tires, pneumatic .... Lebesienseaws 
United Kingdom 
United States ..... er = 
Argentina ... : ashes See 
DD geckhéaseseswutew sean 
0 ere 
Brazil ‘ 
British Ez lies— 
ED “cick bed nen dotadnedn dates 
Ceylon . > 
Straits Scttlements ............. 
Serre 


British South Africa.......... 
British West Africa 
British West Indies 

DD t6nedenevenense 


Ce Kubeweedscnneseeenes 

Cuba ase 

Denmark ‘ ones 

Dutch East Indies 

France 

Dt diamicesenskeedéaaeneswe 
Netherlands id= eieneevecseawe 
Newfoundland pie bktwnenesuuneses 
 } * ae ea 
Panam 
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Other countries 


Tires, other 
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Imports and Exports of Industrial Rubber Goods 


Imports 
Beltin rubber ¢ 
United Kin 
United States 
Other untries 
Hose, including ectton or ‘ 


Nos 
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and exports ot 
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Imports and Exports of Miscellaneous Rubber Articles 
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Import and Exports of Rubber Boots and Shoes 
Imports 
Exports 
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Summary of Canadian Imports and Exports of Rubber 
and Rubber Goods 


Imports 
Exports 
. ‘ 
K 78.8 4.48 4 4.04 


Canadian Tariff Amendment Concerning Marking of 


Imports 


Amendment Act of 1921 the former 





altered in regard to marking articles 





imported into From a 
istoms and Excise, dated August 4, 1921, the 


Depart 


follow 


Canada memorandum of the 


ment of 4 
ing is quoted 


Section 12A. That all goods imported into Canada which are 
capable of being marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, without 
injury, shall be marked, stamped, branded, or labeled in legible 
English or French words, in a conspicuous place that shall not 
ve covered or obscured by any subsequent attachments or ar 
rangements, so as to indicate the country of origin. Said marking, 
stamping, branding, or labeling shall be as nearly indelible and 
permanent as the nature of the goods will permit. 
classed as raw materials and exempted 


goods 


Among the 


crude rubber is noted, as well as various partl, 


from marking, 


materials to be finished in Canada. In all cases 


a statement must be placed on record by the importer certifying 


sufficient to classify the importations among wares 


xempt from marking 
DE VRIES’ PLANTATION RUBBER QUESTION. 


NAIRE 





\ e Sept er meeting of the American Chemical Societ 
Dr, Ott l \ries, director of the Central Rubber Statio 
I org, Java, expressed the desire to correlate with the crude 








ubber quality needs of rubber manufacturers the rubber re- 
search work r his direction. Therefore, he has prepared the 
following questi re for the use of factory chemists who desir¢ 
nake their opinion known in the Far East where it will do the 
nost good 
Replies to the questionnaire may be mailed directly to Dr. O 


le Vries. 7 Regentesseplein, The Hague, Holland, or to Arnold 


ber Division, American Chemical Society 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Questionnaire on Rubber Qualities 


Rate of Cure 

















Does the variation in rate of cure, at present existing 
st-grade plantation rubber—smoked sheet and first latex crepe 
aust ictual trouble in manufacture and is it desirable that 
S var duced? If so, what may be regarded as reason- 
e limits and what as undesirable deviations? State also the 

mixture used in testing and the average figures obtained with it 
s caretully pre er, whi s very uniform and con- 
t ilue tor genera for spe al purposes 
Test Mixtures 
2. What mixtures would you suggest as the most representati 
es tor the testing of crude rubber, such mixtures eventually t 
be adopted as standard mixtures? For example: (a) rubber 
sulphur onl er, sulphur, litharge; (c) rubber, sulphur 
nc oxide; ( yer, sul zinc oxide, accelerator or others 
State ingredients 1 ratio of weight employed 
Tensile Strength 
3 s the tens trength of first-grade plantation rubber 
vays sufficient tor your purposes? Chinese rubber, Singay 
k crepe, and rubhe ontaining dirt are excluded 
fas an especially high tensile strength, higher than the present 
average, any importance in general or for special purposes ° 


Milling Quality 


T + r nlan scae ’ . a4 | 7 
4. Is st-grade plantation rubber sufficiently uniform in 
plasticity and milling qualities If not, what difference do y 
nd? What properties would be the most desirable? What 
method would vou suggest to test this property? 
Other Types of Rubber 


experience with other types of rubber, such 
is Brazilian hard fine, smoked balls prepared after Brazilian 


method on estates in the East, slab rubber (matured rubber). and 
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The Brazilian Rubber Industry 


A Review of a Declining Industry 


By Constant Southworth 


IFTEEN years ago the Amazon Valley supplied the greater 
F part of the raw rubber used in the world. Today it produces 
As a result of the large development 
East Indies, the price 
rubber has declined to a point where the future of Brazil’s 


less than 10 per cent. 
of plantation rubber production in the 


rubber industry is jeopardized unless a thorough reorganization 
present methods of production takes place 


Historical 
Rubber has been known to the Brazilian Indians from remote 
periods, being used by them to make rough balls for playing 


“India rubber”- 
Previous to 
The Amazon 


however, had known for a long time that it had other 


games Rubber from India—hence the term 


was the first species of rubber known in Europe. 
1820 it was used only for removing pencil marks 
Indians, 
uses. They first discovered its waterproof qualities. In the first 

of the nineteenth century there was built up in Para a thriving 
lustry in the manufacture and exportation of rubber slippers 
some eXx- 


nade according to the system of the aborigines, To 








nt, also, shoes and clothes were received from Europe to be 
ade waterproof by covering with rubber and sent back for 
the use of the military forces. Para thus, until 1850, exported 
rubber both in the raw and manufactured form. After the mid- 
dle of the century European competition drove out the rubber 
manufacturing industry in Brazil. The crude rubber industry 
a remained. 

he promise of fortunes in the rubber export business in 


e nineteenth century caused great numbers of men of all races 


to pour into the rubber regions. In 1907 and 1908 there was an 
rubber 


culti- 


especially large inflow from neighboring states into the 


Huge cattle-raising regions and 


This brought about 


which has persisted until 


on of the Amazon. 


ated lands were abandoned. a great dearth 
foodstuffs and a rise in food price 
today. Consequently the cost of living greatly increased. 


Geographical and Botanical 


The most remarkable rubber-producing region of the world 


Amazon. It consists entirely of virgin 
and 


is estimated that 


lies in the valley of the 
fore st, the 
ipparently 
ardly 


been ex 


planting of rubber being almost unknown 


trees 

Amazon; for it 
f the Amazon 

ver gatherers. 

is about 2,400,000 square miles, of 


unnecessary in the 
than five per cent « 
jloited by the rub 


The total area of this region 


more rubber area has 


} 


vhich by far the greater part is in Brazil. However, parts of 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia are also included. It 
extends from the Atlantic Ocean on the east to the southern 
boundary of Colombia on the west, a distance of 3,000 miles. 
The valley, which is about 200 miles across at the Atlantic 
end, broadens toward the south until it is 1,500 miles across. 


Practically the whole region is covered with forests. 

There are four principal kinds of rubber produced in Brazil. 
best the most important, 
Brazilian market 


Para rubber is much the and much 


forming 90 per cent of all the rubber on the 


It is obtained from several varieties of the Hevea tree, chiefly 


Hevea brasiliensis, although usually a mixture of several varieties 
} 


f Hevea and sometimes containing rubber from other species of 


rubber trees. It is produced mainly in the states of Para and 


\mazonas and to a lesser degree in the government province of 


Acre, the states of Maranhao and the northern parts of Matto 
Grosso and Goyaz. Ceara or Manicoba rubber is obtained from 
several species of Manthot, chiefly in the state of Ceara. Manga- 


Bahia rubber, obtained from Hancornia speciosa, is col- 
states of Bahia, and Matto 
from the species Castilloa Ulei, is pro- 


beira or 


lected chiefly in the Pernambuco 


Grosso. Caucho rubber, 
duced in various parts of the country. 
In the Para rubber region of the Amazon basin there are three 


all lying south of the river 
These are: (1) the 


Amazonian 


principal rubber-gathering districts, 


along its southern tributaries. island 


and 
islands forming the 


commonly 


section, including the numerous 


delta, and yielding what is termed “island rubber” ; 


(2) a district in the neighborhood of Manaos, including the lower 


Rio Jurua, and a part of 
Peru and 


reaches of the Rio Purus and _ the 
the Rio Negro, and (3) the upland districts 
Ecuador. The first two 


Production of Para rubber is largest in the 


Bolivia, 


districts named are both in Brazil. 
island district, extend- 
about 500 miles up the river, 


tide -flooded islands and the 


ing from the mouth of the Amazon 


and comprising a multitude of low, 


low alluvial shores of the main stream and its affluents from 
the south, 
Gathering and Preparing Rubber Latex 
To gather the latex. a trail is laid out to cover from 130 t 
150 trees, a distance of about six miles. The Hevea latex flows 
very slowly. and requires from 100 to 150 tappings a season 


At the camps the rubber is separated from the latex by drying 


out the moisture over a smoky fire of palm nuts, the smoke of 


which contains a considerable proportion of acetic acid and creo 
sote. A great saving of time in this coagulation has been ac- 
complished by introducing a new treatment of the latex with a 


mixture of benzine and wood alcohol. “he rubber latex is co 


agulated on wooden paddles rotated in the smoke and the pelli 
ports of shipment, where they are graded 
The 


as the best crude rubber sup- 


are transported to the 


and carefully packed in wooden boxes wild Para rubber 


of the Amazon valley is regarded 
plied to the 


some authorities to a probable 


world’s Its excellence is attributed 
latices from sev 


gatherers to the 


mixing of the 


eral different trees, but by the resident rubber 


soil and climate of the region, which are not duplicated in any 
of the sections where the same varieties of rubber-producing trees 


Whatever the 


hold the best 


“us : : “a 
are cultivated in plantations actual reason to1 


its superior quality, manufacturers wild Para 


rubber of the Amazon to be equal to the best plantation grades 


Other methods are used to gather and coagulate the latex of the 
other varieties of trees mentioned. In most cases they are striking 
ly primitive and wasteful, oftentimes destroying the whole tre 
and achieving a product so full of dirt as to be unusable for many 
purposes. The cheaper grades of Para rubber also suffer from 
unsatisfactory methods of collection and preparation mS 


l 
result there is a high proportion of shrinkage on much Brazilian 


rubber 
Production 


bout 35,000 tons of rubber are produced annually in Brazil 
and the stretch of Amazon territory in Peru, Bolivia and Colombia, 
the product of which is shipped down the Amazon. The produ 
tion of Brazil has not increased since 1905. On the other hand, 
the production of the East Indian plantations rose steadily from 
146 long tons in 1905 to 304,800 long 1920. In 1906 
Brazilian production was 54 per cent of the world’s total, the rest 
being mainly wild African and Asiatic rubber. Plantation rub- 
ber was less than one-fifth of 1 per cent. In 1920 Brazil produced 
9 per cent and the eastern plantations 89 per cent of the world’s 


tons in 
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ibber The wing table compares Brazilian and plantation England. In 1913, 46 per cent of Brazil's rubber exports went 
product rom 1905 20 direct to the United States. In 1919 the proportion was 70 per 
Br Pla cent. Great Britain was a close second before the war, with 
Yea I 5 s France a poor third. In 1919 these two countries received only 
"0 4 20 and 8 per cent respectively of Brazilian rubber exports, The 
? 8, 000 rest of the world received about 2 per cent. However, in 1920, 
4 3, the proportions sent to Europe and the United States returt t 
37,7 147419 approximately their pre-war relation. In the first five mont! 
“0,8 28,2 S 1921 the exports to the United States greatly exceeded thos 
) 71°380 Europe, but very large shipments to Europe last June mak« 
+4 proportions about equal for the first half of the year. 
: 7 Prices 
0°79 4/80 Table 3 shows the New York spot prices of upr 
: 7 : e Para rubber from the Amazon and of first latex crep 
Export Situation f the standard plantation grades from the East, from 1914 
Table 1 \ ficial government gures lian ex- 1921. The prices are in dollars per pound for the availabl te 
: 1914 t ) the total nearest the fifteenth of the month specified. 
an r 1920 This steady decline in the price of rubber, except for temy 
Tasie | 
( U.S Long Ss. “Long U.S Long U.S Long U.S.(a) Long U.S.(a) Long U.S. (a 
lollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars s Dollars ns D 
$ 48 19,5 37,668 8 $ 
Gre : : 8 "389,874 10,215 (910,741 
Fra 47 "693,310 ©=«'636.—Ss«594,,741 ‘ : 
All 834 7 494,325 ; $57 $95 
I 4 34 946,432 36,537,475 33,443 35,997,006 22,304 18,400,000 32,726 26,400,000 23,214 14,600 
re ge ‘ nilreis—$0.25. Allowance must be made fer recent depreciated exchang 
The hg Table 2 show the exports crude rubber partial recoveries in 1915 and 1916, is most striking. The latest 
1 Para, Ma s and Itacoatiara, Brazil, and from Iquitos, Peru, prices quoted, 20 cents per pound for upriver fine Para and 1454 
to the United States and E hs from January, 1920, cents per pound for first latex crépe, mean a loss to many pro- 
to June, 1921, and supplem For practical pur- ducers in the East Indies, and a crisis in the already bad economi 
ses they r sent Bra e exports from Iquitos system prevailing in Brazil, The present price of $0.20 per pound 
are unimpor Pome 2 for upriver fine Para is to be compared with an average of $2.15 
steattiiien 4 , per pound in 1910, when it was at its highest, and when the 
' P P P 5 dollar was worth much more than it is now. 
Februar 37343118 8°162°264 
- ort ry git 626 Economic 
M Yn 1,57 4,081,287 The overshadowing of Brazil’s rubber industry by the scientifi- 
Tur . 028 ‘ a s vi ’ . 
July 7 46,289 cally managed rubber industry of the East Indies is likely t 
: 5 497 5 s9'24¢ spell disaster for the former unless it is radically improved. The 
: + aoe: aceon present low price is bad enough for the East Indian planters 
er 522.8 8,788 4,851.64 with their superior producing conditions. They are now trying 
Total 62.003.511 the experiment of concerted limitation of output. But Brazil’s 
fia z 005.245 a aati ati P , industry, though the Brazilian Government has several times with- 
Februar 860 954 16 4,240,179 out success proposed a valorization scheme to raise artificially 
— - , 7 ic zn the price of rubber, is not at present susceptible of any centrally 
Ma} 774,546 < 701,43 3 7? _—s directed scheme to raise prices or limit output. Its production is 
a too small a percentage of the world’s production, in any case, even 
: 20,159,852 were its organization on a healthy basis, to attempt to mold supply 
I and demand factors. 

During t ut sent direct to Four factors are dominant in preserving the present unsatisfac- 
the United States n of Brazilian tory rubber situation in Brazil. These handicaps and their more 
producti I s did not neces- obvious remedies are briefly mentioned. 
saril crea lly é ratio of Ameri- First is the inadequacy of the labor supply, together with the 
ca nports from Br to the *xports was due system of labor exploitation. There are not enough laborers in 
to the growtl lirect s nents from and other countries the rubber regions to prosecute the business of rubber gathering 

the United S it the expense of in pments via Jin a satisfactory manner. Some authorities recommend that 

TABLE 3 
14 ) 1916 1917 

: Jan Apr July Oct Jan. Apr. July Oct Jan. Apr July Oct. Jan Apr. July Oct. 

l c ne i $0 4 68 63 75 58 63 543 86 7 6 74 77% .76% .68% 64 

First latex cr ¢ $5 61 &¢ .62 63 593 92 82 58 61% .80 80% .67 63% 

1918 1919 1« 1921 
Ta Apr Tuly Oct. Jan. Apr July Oct. Jan. Apr. Tuly Oct Jan. Apr. Tuly Aug. Sept. 
Upriver fine Para $0.58 61 63 at) 55 55 5 49 42 34% .24% 18 16% 16% 17 20 
First latex crépe 7 60 63 -59 55 495 40 51 53% .45 33 24 21% .1864@ .16% 15% 14% 
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Orientals, either yellow or black, be imported. It is probable 
that this would increase output, reduce cost and improve the con- 
dition of the natives. 

The second economic handicap is the insufficiency and high cost 
of food. The reali remedy is planting suitable foodstuffs, and thus 
securing independence of food supply. The increased income 
thereby netted by the region could be used to buy household and 
agricultural necessities, estate supplies, ploughs, cultivators, etc. 

High transportation rates are a third drawback. It is use- 
less, perhaps, to hope for decreased charge in ocean transport, but 
the cost of river transport is susceptible of great 1eduction. Ships 


could be pooled and placed under a central administration. 
Through these measures the present transportation rates, which 
help keep high the cost of rubber production, would be considerably 
lowered. 

The fourth principal defect is the high export duty on Brazilian 
rubber. This cuts into the price received by the rubber exporters, 
for Para rubber must accept approximately the plantation rub- 
ber price established at New York. 

With rubber at its present price, extinction faces the Brazilian 
rubber industry if it does not read the signs of the times and act 
accordingly. Thorough reorganization must take place 





Mineral Rubber 


By C. Olin North’ 


If the Tendency to Produce Logginess in Compounds Could Be Eliminated, Mineral Rubber Would 
Be More Extensively Used 


INERAL rubber, or MR as it is known in the trade, belongs 

to a great class of asphaltic products. In fact the first 

MR to be placed on the market in England several years 
ago was a variety of natural asphaltic pitch. Later it was found 
that the combination of this and similar substances with the 
harder bitumens, such as gilsonite, gave a product more in de- 
mand by the rubber industry. 

Shortly after the introduction of this material, the asphalt and 
mixed base petroleums of the mid-continental and Mexican fields 
began tc be developed. It was found that by blowing the still 
residues from these oils a material similar to the natural asphalts 
could be obtained. This, when mixed with gilsonite, gives a 
satisfactory MR. In practice it is customary to mix the gilsonite 
and still residue previous to blowing. Recently several firms 
have brought out MR produced entirely from still residue. 

The various grades of MR now on the market have largely 
been developed with practically no cooperation between manu- 
facturer and consumer. This is fundamentally wrong and 
neither producer nor consumer obtains the maximum from the 
material. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring out the desirable and 
undesirable properties of MR for the benefit of those who use 
this material; that those who produce it may appreciate more 
fully how their product is employed and endeavor to prepare a 
more satisfactory material. 

\ll grades of MR known to the writer are partially converted 
on vulcanization to an insoluble material. For the grade here 
investigated it has been found that subsequent to vulcanization 
only about 45 per cent of the added MR may be removed by 
acetone extraction and about 10 per cent by chloroform. The 
color of the chloroform extract gives a distinctive test for MR, 
being dark and fluorescent. Approximately 45 per cent becomes 
insoluble. The stocks employed with but one exception, consisted 
solely of rubber, sulphur, and the material under test, and the 
sulphur ratio was 10 per cent on the weight of the rubber. 
Fillers such as MR, carbon black, zinc oxide and barytes were 
standard high-quality materials added in definite volume ratios 
to 100 volumes of rubber. 

Experimental Results 

1. At low elongations MR is without stiffening action. 

2. Up to 600 per cent elongation the individual stress-strain 
curves show hardly any increase in load but beyond that point the 
urves take a sharp right angle bend. Most of the load necessary 
for rupture is applied in the region from 600 to 900 per cent 

Abstract of paper read before the Rubher Division of the American 


Chemical Society, New York, N. Y., September 6-10, 1921 
Development department, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


elongation. This is characteristic of pure gum stocks. In other 
words the stress-strain curves of stocks containing from zero to 
forty volumes MR per 100 volumes of rubber are quite similar. 

3. Load at break—tensile strength—increases up to 7 volumes 
of MR and then falls off slightly. The slight fall off indicates 
that MR is without overloading tendencies. 

4. Tensile at break—corrected to area at break—accents the 
desirable properties of MR. The range of greatest efficiency is 
from 3 to 15 volumes and the maximum is reached at about 7 
volumes MR to 100 volumes of rubber 

5. The gas-black curve at 300 per cent elongation shows a 
straight line stiffening action very different from the 300 per cent 
elongation curve for MR, which is flat. 

6. The gas-black load at break curve is much higher than MR 
but, due to higher ultimate elongation—greater necking down of 
the MR test pieces, the tensile at break curve for black is some- 
what lower than for MR. 

The conclusion is that MR in small quantities, certainly to 10 
and for many purposes 15 volumes to 100 volumes of rubber, 
has a beneficial effect on rubber. Beyond this point it behaves as 
a diluent, but a harmless one so far as the stress-strain curve is 
concerned, 


Stress-Strain Data at 100 Per Cent Elongation 


The work at 100 per cent elongation is important because in 
actual service we seldom get much higher elongations; for example, 
in tires and tubes 100 per cent probably represents the upper 
limit of flexing 

Energy Input 

The hysteresis loops were run to a constant load of 20 kilograms 
per square centimeter. By measuring the area under the up- 
curve and converting it to energy units of kilogram centimeters 
per cubic centimeter the energy input is obtained. This corre- 
sponds to Wiegand’s energy of resilience but is limited to the 
lower portion of the curve It is this portion of the curve in 
which we have the greatest interest. The energy input, or 
capacity to absorb energy, shows a maximum at 7 volumes MR 
beyond which there is a gradual falling off 


Permanent Set 
By permanent set we mean irreversible flow whether it be 
plastic or merely due to change in position of the particles of 
filler. The test employed in these experiments was purposely 
designed to measure irreversible flow. It is well known that 
successive stretching, producing an internal readjustment within the 
test piece, greatly increases the tensile strength and also brings 


out the maximum permanent set 
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The stretch was placed at 60 per t of the ultimate elonga- 
tion because ® was found that most compounds could be repeat 
edly stretched to t elongation without having them develop 
flaws and fail pre naturely MR behaves as a super-cooled 
liquid. Its plastic flow is reversible. Its curve lies consider- 

elow those \ w black, zinc oxide and barytes 

There is a pe relat between permanent set and hystere 


loss as measured in this experiment. In both these tests ade- 


rovided 


The curves of hystere 


sis loss and permanent set are practically straight lines 


Resilience 


[his term was first applied in rubber testing by W. B. Wiegand 
It represents the energy which has been absorbed or put into the 
test piece or ‘ g stretched to the pomt of rupture and is deter- 
mined by measuring the arca between the curve and the elonga- 
tion axis. For purposes of convenience we convert this area into 
energy kilogram centimeters per cubic centimeter 

Up t ve nes of MR the curve is a straight line, show 

g it within these limits MR does increase the energy absorp- 

upacity of the stock. Beyond this point there is a slight 

falling off. However, the remainder of the curve is a straight 

line l sa r illu stration of the peculiar inertness of MR 

hen employed beyond the point of its maximum efficiency. As 

far as the writer can determine, the only evidence of its presence 

large quantity is in a slight raising of abrasion loss, and log- 
giness 

Abrasion Loss and Penetration 

The abrasion | reases vit increased MR Penetration 

ests 10w that t S little t \ ange 1 hardness of the 
vith crease in MR 
Rate of Plastic Flow 

It is conclusively shown that MR does increase the plastic flow 
of stocks containing it. The amount of this flow depends on 
the quantity of MR present and on the load applied. The rate 
f plastic flow appears to be quite susceptible to temperature 
} x ¢ 


Recovery 


[he flow { M s reversible MR behaves as a tr 





ed 1 | t es us gat inder istant 
ex im } 1 d t ter iis tte the ré very 
ted 
The ge 1 t ‘ eri Ss 18 that MR 10es 
t greatly ¢ ad the uitim ite i riowever, it intro 
es time t the ery within the st minute 
y te T : cTa V re arded wher U er 15 ve ] 
umes of MI t ed. In other words, MR being a vis 
S r ] s witl i rubber whe Stra ed 
1 is torced y t contract oft the rt er when ri 
sec It be a r 1eck It « iably r 
ents ultimate re ery but it has a decide g fect 
immediate recovery 
It is because of this property that loaded stocks containing MR 
ire frequently loggy or sluggisl In many cases this is a seri 
defect For example, consider a high MR solid tire tread 
service it receives shocks of more or less magnitude all the time 
If the speed ‘ at the tire cannot regain its original 


contour from blow to blow, the effect is to strain the stock it 





progressively increasing amounts until the elastic limit is ap- 
pt d t gins. Such a tread flattens down, cuts, 
and gives very V ileag In pneumatic tire treads, high MR 
prodt ge tur s tread separation and 
exce ‘ 

This is the chief criticism of the MR of today. If it were 
possible t It sical properties so as to eliminate the 
tendency to produce logginess, there is little doubt that such 


mineral rubber would be more extensively employed and in 
larger quantities 
Summary 

MR has a beneticial effect on the physical properties of rubber 
proportions from 3 to 15 volumes to 100 
The maximum effect is found at 7 volumes 
per 100 volumes of rubber. This statement is proved by experi 
ments on tensile at break, energy, input, and resilience. Beyond 15 
olumes te 100 volumes of rubber, MR is practically inert as is 


shown by stress-strain curves, ultimate elongation, energy. input, 


vhen employed in 


‘ 


olumes of rubber 


and resilience 
MR is essentially a plastic material and while it is subject to 


onsiderable plastic flow, very little of this flow is irreversible 


[his is demonstrated by: hysteresis loss in experiments in com- 
parison with black and zinc oxide, permanent set experiments, 
clongation under constant load, and recovery. 

\ remarkabk 
slopes of the curves for permanent set with hysteresis loss for MR, 


agreement is shown by a comparison of the 
inc oxide and gas black. 

When present in compounds in excess of 15 volumes of MR 
to 100 volumes of rubber, a decided logginess is imparted. The 
first appears is considerably dependent 
In pure gum 15 volumes 


limit at which logginess 
on the quantity of other filler present. 
is the limit. This logginess is simply a slowing up of the recov- 
ery. MR thus acts similarly to a door check and while the even- 
tual recovery is the same as for pure gum, this is a most serious 
more extensive use of MR. 


is prevented and the effect of suc- 


\bjection to In service, complete 


recovery trom blow to blow 


essive impacts becomes more serious than if the stock had the 


property of rapid recovery. 


EVANS’ HYSTERESIS MACHINE 

The following description of the Evans hysteresis machine is 
taken from C. O. North’s paper on MR, read at the recent New 
York meeting of the American Chemical Society. 

Stress-strain data at low elongations and hysteresis loops 
de veloped by W. W. 
The 
arm carries a bucket into which 
2 kg. 
a floating siphon an outflow of 1 kg 
per minute. On 


obtained on a machine Evans, of the 


) 2 rch | } rot 
Resea cl Laboratories, 


were 


Goodyear machine consists essen- 


tially ot a large balance One 
nite predetermined rate per minute. 
per minute 
is maintained, making the rate of loading 1 kg 
the return or urve of the hysteresis loops it is only nec- 
essary to shut off the inflow of water, when the release of the 
ioad is at the rate of 1 kg. per minute. The test piece is at- 
tached to the other arm and the lower mark kept to a certain 
point by means of a small windlass, 

The adding load is believed that 
much of the non-agreement of usual stress-strain data is due to 
conditions have not been maintained 


method of unique. It is 


the fact that standard test 


the ordinary testing machine the uniform motion of one jaw 
1 Aiea 


dees not mean that all different specimens of even the stock 


Same 


ire tested in exactly the same manner. In the Evans machine 


pecimens are subjected to exactly the same rate of increase 


f tension per unit area of cross-section. This condition is se- 
f 


ured by changing the position of the bucket on the arm of the 
valance to correspond to the cross-sectional area of the test piece. 
For example, with an area of 0.5 sq. cm. and a rate of 1 kg. per 
minute, the bucket and the test piece being hung at 100 cm. 
from the knife edge, the tension is 2 kg. per sq. cm. per minute. 
Should the next specimen have an area of 0.49-sq. cm., the bucket 
is hung at 98 cm., the test piece remaining at 100 cm. from 
the knife edge, and the rate of loading remains constant at 2 kg. 
per square centimeter per minute. Highly gratifying results have 


been obtained with this machine 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Methods of Rubber Analysis 


the analysis of vulcanized rubber the sample is cut up fine 
xr ground between closely adjusted mixing rolls. This re- 
sults either in a powder to be used directly for analysis, or in 
a thin sheet that is cut up again. Samples of ebonite are filed to a 
»owder. All analyses are made in duplicate 
the acetone extract the following determinations are mad 
sulphur; non-saponificable parts—mineral oils, paraffine and 
resin, 
n the residue from the acetone extract the following determina- 
ns are made: total combined sulphur; sulphide sulphur; com- 
pounding ingredients insoluble in petroleum: sulphate sulphur; 
irbon black; factice acids. 
In the original sample the following determinations are made: 
ish; total sulphur; qualitative tests on asphalt and such like com 
younds 


Acetone Extract 


\fter extracting 5 g. for 10 hours in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
he acetone is distilled off and the acetone extract dried to con- 
stant weight at 105 degrees C 


Free Sulphur 


lo the above extract 25 cc. strong nitric acid (sp. gr. 14) is 
idded, a small funnel is put in the neck of the flask and the liquid 
\fter cooling, the content of the 
iltered off, and the filtrate 


ently boiled for 30 minutes. 
flask is diluted with water to 100 cc., 
iporated adding a little sodium chloride. When nearly dry, 
5 cc. hydrochloric acid is added and evaporated to dryness. The 
esidue is dissolved in water, filtered off and acidified with some 
wdrochloric acid. In the filtrate the sulphur is precipitated as 
irium sulphate 
\Vhen the percentage of sulphur is higher than one per cent no 
umplete oxidation is obtained, part of the sulphur remaining in 
flask in the form of small globules*. In such case this sulphur 
s weighed as such. By boiling and inclining the flask, the 
globules may be united, the ball of sulphur is taken out and dried 
me hour in a drying stove at 95 degrees C. and then weighed. 


} 


he total amount of free sulphur is then found by adding this 


ight to the sulphur precipitated as barium sulphate. 
I I I I 


Non-saponificable Parts—Mineral Oils, Paraffine and Ceresin 


\dd to the acetone extract 25 cc. alcoholic potassium solution 


about 0.5 N.), heat for 30 minutes, dilute with 25 cc. water and 
again for a moment. After cooling, the contents are poured 
to a separating funnel, rinsing the flask first with 50 per cent 

hol and then with petroleum ether several times and adding 
\fter shaking, th« 
petroleum ether extract is transferred to a weighed flask, evapor- 


s to the contents of the separating funnel. 
ated to dryness and weighed. The increase in weight is the weight 
mineral oils, paraffine and ceresin 
The paraffine and ceresin can be determined by dissolving the 
ntents of the flask in 50 cc. boiling absolute alcohol, filtering 
d washing the filter with 25 cc. boiling absolute alcohol. This 
solution is then treated according to the modus operandi men- 

yned in the next paragraph, which applies especially when only 


araffines are to be determined in the acetone extract 


Che Principal Methods of Chemical Analysis as used at the Netherlat 
it, I 


Government Rubber Institute, Delft, Holland. Edited by the Institute 
The oxidation may be premoted by adding a knife print «f potassiu 
thlorate lf the free sulphur amounts to little more than one per cent, all 
hur is dissolved in that ay 
Some rubber resins are non-sapor abl 1 if ¢ ay increase tl 
t ner Is 


Paraffine and Ceresin 


The acetone extract is dissolved in 50 cc. boiling absolute alcohol 
and filtered. Filter and flask are washed with 25 cc. boiling alcohol. 
The filtrate after having slowly 
cooled is put for one hour in a 


; s i. - 
jf - - 
/ ah.) refrigerating mixture of 4to—5 
\ . oe A degrees C., when paraffine hydro- 
} 
Lj carbons, if present, separate. These 
, } 


J — fp = are filtered and washed with about 
See = 100 cc. of 96 per cent alcohol of 

temperature. The ap- 
paratus in use for this filtration is 
seen in the illustration. It consists 
D of a wooden basin 4 which is filled 


| the same 


with a_ refrigerating mixture of 


4 to —5 degrees C., which pre- 

{| vents dissolving of the paraffines 

/ by increase of temperature during 

/ filtering off. 2B is a funnel with 
/ platinum cone and filter, C a glass 
/ £ tube for discharge of water. D 


prevents water trom coming in 
contact with flask E in which the 
iltrate is collected. 

What remains on the filter is 
pouring over 


Filter for Paraffine Hydro- 
carbons 


then put back into the original flask by 


it boiling alcohol and _ carbon bisulphide The _ dissolv- 
ing medium is then evaporated and the residue weighed 
after drying at 100 degrees ( This is considered to consist of 


paraffine and ceresin with traces of free sulphur. Eventually free 
sulphur can still be determined by the method previously men- 
tioned, and the weight of paraffine diminished thereby, but for 


technical analysis this may be omitted 


Total Amount of Combined Sulphur 
One gram of the residue is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask of 
200 to 300 cc., with 40 cc. nitric acid, specitic gravity 1.4, and 
six g. magnesium nitrate free of water, and gently heated till 
foaming, after which the flame is withdrawn. When the foaming 


abates gentle boiling takes place for one hour, after which two 


drops of bromine are added and boiling is continued for 30 
minutes 
The liquid is then transferred to a porcelain dish and evaporated 


almost to dryness. Ten cc. hydrochloric acid is added and the 


evaporation continued till the mass becomes solid when the porce- 


lain dish is taken from the water bath. The residue is then taken 


up in hot water and filtered, and in the filtrate the sulphur is 
determined as barium sulphate in the usual way 

Should insoluble sulphates remain on the filter, these are fused 
with sodium potassium carbonate and the sulphur determined in 
the usual way 

Sulphur Present as Sulphide 

One gram of the residue is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask of 
200 cc. and covered with 20 cc. ether. The flask is closed by a 
stopper through which passes a tube funnel for 25 cc. and a bent 
glass tube. After one hour when the rubber is considerably 
swollen, the air is expelled by a current of pure hydrogen and 


25 cc. of hydrochloric acid added. The sulphuretted hydrogen is 
expelled by gentle heating and the decomposition completed by 


boiling for about five minutes. After heating, a current of hydro- 
gen is passed through for about 15 minutes to expel the last traces 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. The sulphuretted hydrogen is taken up 


in an excess of io line solution of known strength, about one-tenth 
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sodium 
hydro- 


iodine jis titrated with 


back 


Compounding Ingredients Insoluble in Petroleum 


Ine gm, of the residue’ is put in an Erlenmeyer flask of 100 
cc. with 25 cc. of a petroleum fraction of b. p. 230 to 260 degrees 
C. (distilled from ordinary lamp oil) and gently boiled on a sand 


flux con- 


till the 


bath or on a wire gauze, A long glass tube is acting as r¢ 


1 


denser for the petroleum vapors. Heating is continued 


rubber is completely dissolved, which usually takes place after 1 to 
2 hours’. After the liquid has cooled down, benzene is added up 
to 100 cc. and the compounding ingredients are separated by cen- 
trifuging in weighed tubes. When the precipitate has well de- 


posited itself, the clear decanted. It is washed a few 


times with benzene and the tubes are dried at 105 degrees C. to 


Stant weignt 
Sulphate Sulphur 
The compounding ingredients are treated with dilute acid, sul- 
phide sulphur, if present, being expelled as sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The liqu s filtered off and in the filtrate the soluble sul- 
phates, if present, are determined in the usual manner, The com- 
pounding ingredients remaining on the filter are fused with sodium 
potassium carbonate, and sulphates are determined in the usual 
way, if present 
Carbon Black 


» a beaker with 40 cc. nitric acid, 


the water bath till the rubber: 











a Gooch crucible and wash with 

water, 50 cc. acetone’, and dry 

weig gai The difference o 

Factice Acids 

Two grams of atte ac € xtrac 
tion and drying, is ne and left for one night; 
40 « alcol added next day and 
the liquid boiled on the water bath for four hours, using a reflux 
ondenser. Filter and wash the residue a few times with boiling 
alcohol and then w g water. Filtrate and washing liquids 


together almost to dryness and 3 to 5cc. poured 














into a sep: funnel, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
extracted two or three times with ether. The ether extracts are 
poure to a tared | throp flask, the ether distilled, and the 
flask dried at 105 degrees ( The increase in gives the 
pe tage of factice acids. When asphalt and like ma- 
terials are present, the figures are not reliable, as the asphalt 
also yields an extract with alcoholic potash. In this case a 
precedit n with carbon bisulphide for ten hours is advis- 
able before ig the factice acids 
Ash 
Three grams of the ginal sample is incinerated, as for crude 


1 a porcelain crucible. 





rubber, cible. This is placed in a closely fitting 
hole in an asbestos eet, so that the flame cannot come into 
lirect contact with the contents. Heating is started with a 


mal] Bunsen flame and after the volatile hydrocarbons have been 











j fat off oom Boose { , . } iIncinerati ons 
stille ¢ ume is reased and the incineration finished 
a triangle 
*This P 1 r se ‘ Hes s ese as 
; ‘ > r . ] 
loes s e a y pentasulphide (golden 
s t s ser err 7 hide decomposes under 
separ n of sul 
"It is essa t € e extr otherwise, dt the 
boiling wit ¢ free s I the mineral « in 
ing ingredients, for example, zinc « 
*Sometimes w h ¢ biects, s as floor tiles, this may take 
neer. Ir . s t e, eve nged boiling 
"If lead is s s acetate, and then 
t wate a 


Total Sulphur 
It may be useful to determine the total sulphur in the original 
sample, in order to have a check on the free and the combined 
sulphur, The that followed for the 
total amount of combined sulphur. 


method is identical with 


Qualitative Analysis on Asphalt, Tar and Similar Compounds 

One gram of the original sample is covered with nitrobenzene, 
pyridine, xylene or carbon bisulphide. Dark-brown coloring or 
fluorescence of these liquids indicates tar, pitch, asphalt, etc. A 
quantitative analytic method for these ingredients in vulcanized 
rubber satisfying moderate desires is still to be wished for. 


Caoutchouc Hydrocarbons 


can be determined only indirectly, by deducting from 
100 the total of the percentages of sulphur, compounding in- 
gredients, substitute mineral oils, and paraffine. This method is 
subject to fairly grave errors. Moreover no answer is given to 
the query as to whether these caoutchouc hydrocarbons originate 


from crude rubber, reclaimed, or old ground rubber. 


These 





Vuleanization in Solution with and Without 
Accelerators 
[The following abstract of the work of M. Le Blanc and M. 


is taken from the Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 


Kroger 
dustry. 

Experiments were made on four qualities of Hevea rubber, L., 
II., IV., and VI., by the sulphur chloride process, the hot sulphur 
id the Peachey sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide 
The process of the vul- 
canization was followed, according to the process used, by ob- 
phenomenon, by observing the time 
taken for gel formation to reach a specified stage, or by viscosity 





process, without and with accelerators. 


servations on the syneresis 
measurements “he syneresis experiments on cold vulcanization 
with sulphur chloride in benzene showed that the phenomenon— 
the separation of liquor from the gel—did not start until sufficient 
sulphur chloride was present to Hinrichsen’s compound, 
C»H;,8,Ckh. The analogous phenomenon of flocculation which 
xccurs in more dilute solutions follows the same rule. 

The concentration limit in benzene, for example, between solu- 
tions which will gel and those which merely flocculate depends on 
the previous treatment which the rubber has had. If it has been 
heated for some hours at 130 degrees C., a 3 per cent solution 
is needed for gel formation, whereas before heating, a 1 per cent 
solution will gel. This limiting concentration appears to have an 
important connection with the mechanical properties of the rub- 
ber, in the sense that bad mechanical properties are associated 
with a high limit. Working the raw rubber raises the limit. 
This limiting concentration also depends on the temperature, and 
consequently the determination of the effect of temperature on 
rapidity of gel formation under definite conditions of concentra- 
tion is complicated 


form 


‘he velocity of gel formation, that is, of vulcanization, also 
lepends on the solvent, increasing as the viscosity of the solution 
decreases and as the dielectric constant of the solvent increases. 
This is to be accounted for by the depolymerizing action of the 
solvent on the rubber molecules. Comparative experiments with 
the four varieties of rubber examined in 1 per cent benzene solu- 
tion at 20 degrees C. with sulphur chloride showed decreasing 
rate of vulcanization from Hevea I. to Hevea VI. 


Experiments 
het sulphur vulcanization were made in tetralin solution at 
140 degrees C. Much higher concentrations of rubber. at least 
10 per cent, were needed to get gel formation and, to get results 
in any way comparable with one another, it was necessary to de- 


polymerize the rubber by boiling the solution for some time 


efore adding the sulphur. The course of the vulcanization 
M. Le Blar M. Kréger. Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 335—358. 
se ] ' cs 667-6624 
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process appears to be similar to that when sulphur chloride is used, 
a fall in viscosity followed by gel formation. 

Results of experiments on the change of viscosity during cold 
und hot vulcanization are recorded. To investigate the Peachey 
process experiments were made on the rate of precipitation of 
sulphur from benzene solutions of sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide with and without different accelerators. Such substances 
as quinoline, nicotine, p-nitrosodimethylaniline, and p-aminodi- 
methylaniline accelerate the precipitation, but not in the order 
of their effectiveness as accelerators for vulcanization. In pres- 
ence of rubber, however, the reaction 2H,S+SO,—3S+2H.0 pro- 
ceeds rapidly in benzene solution, and, from the results of syn- 
eresis experiments, the compound formed appears to be CwH;,S. 
This explains the relatively small quantity of sulphur needed for 
vulcanization by the Peachey process, since, according to Hinrich- 
sen, ordinary hot vulcanization results in the formation of a com- 
pound Cy»H»S,. 

The effect of accelerators is generally to lower the viscosity 
of the rubber solution, and it was found possible to make quanti- 
tative comparison of the influence of different accelerators by the 
syneresis and gel formation methods. By this means it is pos- 
sible to determine in a simple manner whether a particular sub- 
stance will be of any value as an accelerator. This applies to 
vulcanization with sulphur chloride in the cold or with sulphur 
in the hot. In the Peachey process the usual accelerators have 
a retarding effect, since they cause the precipitation of the sul- 
phur in an insoluble form. The influence of accelerators is also 
less in solvents having a high dielectric constant, probably because 
the solvent itself has already played a part by depolymerizing 
the complex rubber molecules, 


Acceleration of Vulcanization by Organic Accelerators’ 

The following condensed account of the effect of organic accel- 
erators on vulcanization is from the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry’. 

In the presence of powerful organic accelerators such as 
secondary aliphatic amines and thiouram mono and disulphides, 
satisfactory vulcanization can be obtained with as little as 1.4 per 
cent of sulphur calculated on the rubber, and in ordinary tech- 
nical work using such accelerators, it may be necessary to adjust 
the proportion of sulphur in the unvulcanized mixture. Of all 
metallic oxides, zinc oxide is most effective in increasing the activ- 
ity of the accelerator; lead oxide is less effective, while the action 
of the alkaline-earth oxides and antimony oxide is negligible. 
Aromatic monoamines and phenol do not aid the accelerator ex- 
cept in the presence of lead oxide. A suitable proportion of ac- 
celerator is 0.25 per cent, calculated on the rubber, irrespective 
of its molecular weight, while for effective vulcanization there 
should also be at least 0.85 to 1.5 per cent of zinc oxide or 3.5 to 
7 per cent of litharge 

The marked accelerating power of the reaction product of car- 
bon bisulphide and dimethylamine is due to the formation, during 
vulcanization, of an exceedingly active zinc or lead compound. 
The crude reaction product is not a pure substance, but consists 
of tetramethylthiourea, approximately 20 per cent, dimethylamine 
dimethyldithiocarbamate approximately 30 per cent, and tetra- 
methylthiouram disulphide approximately 50 per cent, the first- 
named being inactive, while the other two, in the presence of 
zinc oxide or lead oxide, are powerful catalysts. The disulphide, 
which if used in sufficient quantity can effect vulcanization with- 
out the additional presence of sulphur, by treatment with potas- 
sium cyanide can be converted into tetramethylthiouram mono- 
sulphide, which exhibits comparable acceleration of vulcanization. 

The process by which these substances exert their accelerating 
power involves the formation of the zinc or lead salt of the 


1A. Maximoff. Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 1921, 18, 10,944— 
10,947, 10,986—10,988. 


September 30, 1921, page 668. 


dimethyldithiocarbamic acid. It is remarkable that the action 
of the oxides of the alkaline-earths on the thiouram mono or 
disulphide gives rise not to the corresponding dimethyldithio- 
carbamates but to inactive tetramethylthiourea and carbon bisul- 
phide, thus providing an explanation of the ineffectiveness of 
these oxides relative to zinc oxide 

Diphenylthiouram disulphide, zinc diphenyldithiocarbamate, am- 
monium phenyldithiocarbamate, and ammonium dithiocarbamate 
also decompose with formation of relatively inactive products, 
such as diphenylthiourea, and so possess no marked accelerative 
action. The view as to zinc alkyldithiocarbamates forming es- 
sential intermediate products is confirmed by the fact that the 
isolated zinc dimethyldithiocarbamate in the presence of a little 
zinc oxide is more than ten times as powerful an accelerator as 
the corresponding secondary amine or tetramethylthiouram disul- 
phide without zinc oxide. Similar results were obtained with 
other bases and their corresponding derivatives, for example, 
piperidine, diethylamine, ethylamine, di-isobutylamine, di-isoamy]l- 
amine, and benzylethylamine. Tetramethylthiouram disulphide 
does not appreciably affect the surface tension of molten sulphur, 
but zinc dimethyldithiocarbamate markedly reduces it. 

Among the technical possibilities with powerful organic ac- 
celerators is the production of two “solutions,” one containing 
rubber and sulphur and the other containing rubber, zinc oxide, 
and the accelerator. By mixing these and evaporating it is pos- 
sible to obtain films which will vulcanize at 100 degrees C. In- 
deed, with similar mixtures containing 6 to 8 per cent of sulphur 
and 10 to 20 per cent of zinc oxide, it is possible to observe vul- 
canization at the ordinary temperature. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS 
The United States 
RUBBER COMPOSITION AND METHOD OF MAKING iIt.—The com- 
position consists essentially of rubber and celluloid.—Nicolas 
Walch, Newton Highlands, assignor to Erwa Chemical Manu- 


facturing Co., Needham, Massachusetts. United States patent 
No. 1,392,240. 


COATING AND IMPREGNATING AGENT AND Process OF MAKING 
1r.—A metallic oleate is heated to a high temperature and a 
quantity of india rubber is dissolved therein. The compound is 
heated to a still higher temperature and steam is blown through 
it. On subsequent reduction of the temperature the composition 
is dissolved by the addition of a solvent—Andrew J. Rowland, 
assignor to The Federal Products Co., both of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
United States patent No. 1,393,832 and No. 1,393,833. 


The United Kingdom 

TrrE FILLinc Compositions. SLAKED LIME IS USED AS A 
hardening ingredient in a composition containing a vegetable oil 
and sulphur chloride. “Soap oil,” which is a mineral oil boiling 
at about 270 degrees F., may be added to delay vulcanization until 
the product has been molded, and coloring matter may be added 
—J. Maina, 65 Holborn Viaduct, London. British patent No. 
167,235. 


PUNCTURE-SEALING COMPOSITION CONSISTING OF TURKISH 
bird lime, methylated spirit, diatomaceous earth, water, and, 
optionally, borax, shellac and perchloride of mercury. A pre- 
ferred form of tire comprises two inner tubes, one within the 
other, with a film of the composition between them, and a movable 
fluid mass of the composition within the innermost tube—C. A. 
Cleghorn, East Molesey, Surrey. British patent No. 167,261. 


Frsrous CoMPOSITION COMPRISING FROM 50 To 90 PER CENT OF 
wood flour incorporated with rubber and sulphur, the mixture 
being vulcanized by heat and pressure—W, Baines, 9 Fishergate 
Hill, Preston, British patent No, 167,716. 
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vandis- cenlagd wap: deeeernapadhe te senetedbanpec: PF ag oming Laboratory Grinding Mill 
iy be beaten up with the pulp and ‘ 
fter t wulating agent such as acetic or formic The hand-power grinding mill recommended by the Joint Rub- 
‘ eral r mineral salt. ber Insulating Committee fo: 
, et va The pape use in grinding vulcanized rul 
( es ed in British ber and insulating compounds 
120.8 er s ss.—F._ Ka \sht for analysis is shown in the 
ate \ 793 illustration. It comes im vari- 
( on | ous sizes and is adjustable 
. aqueous after the manner of a coffe 
ate ' grinder. The front is hinged 
7) sain to open for cleaning out th 
. mill interior—The Enterprs 
ait Manufacturing Compan 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
0 ( 25 \ Laboratory Suggestions 
N 8.44 = \ convenient method 
-— plainly indicating a given cap: 
city on a graduate is to pla 
New Zealand an elastic rubber band at the 
Rubber Sample Grinder “ae 
' ; RON level wanted. It is easier t 
elerating agent ll the glass with liquid to that point than to read the graduatio: 
ecause the rubber band is more visible. This device is suitab! 
ends mav be ined nly where approximate quantities are desired and is then d 
inized.—\V dedly helpful 
Aral icin ie: 
Vict New 7, -_ . : 
' Thermostat for Rubber Laboratories 
lustration shows a very practical laboratory thermostat 
ae of the expanding capsul 
Australia type for use alone wit 
( M BS an any electrical heating 
; sat products id medium which does not 
’ 5 e it 120 130 require more than three 
, eotiedl ‘ P or four amperes. It ma 
tel , be used on either 110 or 
23 97 220-volt, alternating or di- 
: rect current, and for tem- 
peratures from 0 to 100 
Norway legrees ( 
k The capsule must 
t 2 5 i within the heated cham- 
+ ‘ , ” ber and the stem of the 
y she , ermann Penther. Nor : noe S = ee regulator may be longer 
“" . ; 4 & S Thermostat igi Ie , ‘ 
274 r shorter depending upe 
length of the tubulation into which the stem must be in- 
;, , on — serted, that is, tubulation from the outside of this utensil throug! 
OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS ie oh Geak es aa ok ee ee 
Germany to rest on top of this tubulation or incubator. It is for use o1 
Patents Issued with Dates of Issue Ks pln cages Ps ieee whether disk heaters, resistance coils 
r lamps are used for the heating medium.—Apparatus & Spe 
ilty Co., Lansing, Michigan 
GOVERNMENT HELIUM PLANTS NOW IN OPERATION 
orale - lelium, the non-inflammable gas now used for inflating 
SOFT FLOUR SULPHUR oons, was originally detected in the sun by means of a spe 
. ; roscope iall quantities of this gas were later extracted 
“ae there is now pt soit the United States from the earth’s atmosphere, while compa: 
' . . m- tively recently came the discovery that a small percentage 
i v ¢ pur utely the natural gas that was flowing from wells at Petrolia, Texa 
. : r tire absence of crystalline vas helium. The experimental plants then built by the Gover: 
are ~~ ayes perior tor intimate mixing with ment at Forth Worth and Petrolia have expanded until now th 
, . ed product ire in practical operati 
; —o It costs the United States approximately 20 cents a cubic 
REPLETE TH INFORMATION FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS—H. C for the production of more than 290,000 cubic feet of helium 
Pearson's rude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients,” als month at the Fort Worth plant, the only one of its kind in tl 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Shore Improved Scleroscope 
HE improved form of scleroscope designated as Model C-1l is 
shown in the illustration. This instrument, widely used as 4 


standard for determining the hardness of metals, may also be 


used for measuring the hardness of vulcanite and the resiliency of 


soft rubber such as tires, valves, 








etc. For this purpose an all metal 
hammer is substituted for the dia- 
mond-tipped one employed — for 
testing the hardness of metals. 
\mong the features characteriz- 
ing the latest type of this instru 
ment are a special ne screen for 
eliminating dust from the operating 
mechanism; the leather operating 
piston formerly used has been re 
placed by one of tungsten steel, 
which is practically indestructible; 


the former rigid adjustment of the 


hammer-hook mechanism has been 
replaced by a flexible adjustmen 
which also greatly prolongs the 
life of the glass tube; the hammer 


hooks have been provided with 














shock shoulders, which eliminate 


Se AT : 1: : 
Scleroseope—A New Model breakage or disalinement of these 


parts. In addition, more highly perfected glass tubing is being 


employed. 


the instrument perfect for 


The refinements mentioned render t 
laboratory use under all conditions and speeds.—The Shore In 


strument & Manufacturing Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 





Interlocking Collapsible Cores 


The illustration shows the Welton interlocking collapsible 
wre which has all the features common in modern cores, with 

















The Welton Collapsible Core 


the added advantage of quickness of operation and lightness of 


weight. 
In order to take apart the core, it is necessary only to loosen 
f the core, shift the rings one- 


the four nuts on either side o 
be 


eighth of a turn and remove from the core. The core can 


assembled by placing the segments together on the tire-stripping 
table and reversing the process. 

The core is comparatively light in weight because of metal re- 
moved from the core as well as the rings between the lugs. The 
rings are made standard for any particular size and can be re- 
placed independent of the core or vice versa. This is an ideal 
building core for cord tires, as the tire can be removed from the 
building stand without removing the rings from the spider.—The 
Cleveland Rubber Mold Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Metal Drying Racks 


Drying racks of some 





sort, often home made, 





are found in nearly every 
rubber factory. Two new 
forms of all metal racks 
for rubber drying pur- 
poses are pictured in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tions. One shows a sta- 
tionary angle-iron frame 
arranged to hold four 


TTT 


alba, 





banks of six wire screen 
trays each. These slide 
in or out from either 


“ULLMAN 


side on suitable metal 
runs. The top of the 


rack also is covered with 











wire cloth, presenting ad- 
Book Rack ditional drying surface 
The other illustration 

















ws a similar rack tor drying trays, mounted as a truck. 


l & 
The Portage Iron & Wire Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Tire Rimming Press 

An improvement over the common type of rimming press is 
pictured in this illustration where an uncured tire is shown in 
place with the operation of setting the beads completed and the 
tire ready for removal 

In the case of an extra heavy tire, pressure can be applied to 
the ram, lifting the three-arm platen to its highest position, the 
hooks disappearing within the platen. This gives an unobstructed 
table for placing or removing the tires. When the tire is placed 
on the table the platen is dropped, and the arms or hooks are 


cin 


swung outward, covering the base ring. 
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The 
overhead 


that there 


operator may 


are no 


stand 


advantages of this type of press are 


obstructions wutside rods The 

















The Allen Rimming Press 

In addition 
1 construction of the platen gives freer access for 
\llen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 


in one position and observe any part of the tire. 
the three-arme 
the clamping of the rin 


Vulcanization Timing and Signaling Instrument 
; , 


An electric timing and signaling instrument containing no clock 


mechanism or other delicate parts is shown in the illustration. 


It is connected, like an electric fan, to any convenient alternating 


current. The instrument indicates with regard to the timing of 
(2) time elapsed, (3) balance 
automatically signals completion of 
The instru- 
ment is for use in all 


total 
and (4 


a process (1) the time, 
of time to continue 
process. 
manufacturing proc- 


esses when time is 


a factor, as in vul- 
canization, etc. 
The method of us- 


ing the instrument is 


is follows: The set- 
ting hand is set to 
show the period of 


the 
The indicating 


time of process. 
hand 


starts from the point 


at ch the instru- 
een set 

Is to zero. 

button marked 





ting the instrument 


leneth of 
desired. 


tor any 


process 





Pushing it in and 
Stromberg Electric Timer then turning this 
button sets the in- 





cess g this button also 


strument for a new length of pri 
causes the setting hand to move, resetting to any new length of 
process. 

When the indicating hand reaches zero and the signal is given, 


that process is completed. The operator pushes the “Set Back” 


button which causes the indicating hand to throw back quickly 
to starting point, at which the instrument is set. 

The indicating hand then remains stationary at the starting 
point until the operator is ready to start a fresh process, at 
which time he presses the “Start” button which releases the indi- 
cating hand and causes it immediately to begin to travel towards 
ero, in correct relation to time. 

[he instrument is driven by a very small synchronous motor, 
known as the Warren motor. 
The motor is self-starting, 
The instruments are thus always ready for 


»f current is stopped—Stromberg 


simple and reliable, and is in con- 
tinuous operation 
use, except when the supply 
Electric Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Tire Paper-Wrapping Machine 
The illustration shows a paper-wrapping machine of which the 
following mechanical points are of interest. The machine will 
wrap a tire in about seven seconds, giving capacity to handle 
1,500 to 2,300 
shift, in accord- 


from tires 
per hour 
ance with the overlaps re- 
quired by the Consolidated 
Freight-Classification Com- 
mittee. 

An _ automatically 
rolled tension 
sures uniform tension, 
eliminating also breakage 
of the paper. For various 
sizes of tires, adjustments 
are made by raising or 
lowering a handle. An 
ypen-gap shuttle relieves 
the operator from opening 
and closing a gate, while 
2 dash-pot on the upright 
column prevents drawing 
the tire the machine 
against a heavy overhead roll. 

All the high-speed parts run on ball bearings. 
a complete unit in itself and requires only electric wiring to put 
Angier Corporation, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


con- 


device in- 





Tire-Wrapping Machine 
into 
This is a convenient feature. 


The machine is 


it in operation 


Combined Vulcanizing Pliers 

The illustration shows combination steel pliers for tire repair 
work, designed by an experienced vulcanizer. The tool is a four- 
fold combination: (1) heavily corrugated jaws which will hold 
any kind of fabric or cord; (2) steel cutting jaws; (3) a heavy 
forged steel hook set at the proper angle to prevent hooking more 
than one layer of fabric at a time; (4) a knife which cuts from 
any position and only through a single layer of fabric except 
under extreme pressure 

The knife is made from the best grade of steel for the purpose, 


may be sharpened with an ordinary three-cornered file, and is 





Vule Pliers 


K-B Combination 


easily removed and replaced with a new blade when necessary.— 
K. B. Tool Co., Alliance, Nebraska. 
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Stevens, Sum- 


1,395,063 Tire-wrapping and unwrapping machine. W. ( 













































kl ac ee TENTS " 
MACHINERY PA I EN rs mit County, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron— 
. . , i _ beth in Ohio. 
_ Machine for Molding and Vulcanizing Inner Tubes 1,395,182 Tire-making machine, W. B. Harsel, and_E, Nall, deceased 
} . Ss ~—atet . 7 a . . aint beth of Akron; E. A. Nall, Cuyahcga Falls, executrix of | 
[he use of a vulcanizing press for curing inner tunes has Nall, assignors to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
i. , monstrated: (1) that the vulcanizing heat softens the rubber all in Ohio. 
S 7 ¢ “es 7 via : aoe i. 1,395.18 ire-making machine W. B. Harsel, and E. Nall, deceased—bot! 
5 stuck, and (2) that the pressure exerted on the area of the tubes of Akron; E. A. Nall, Cuyahoga Falls, executrix cf E. Nall 
tses the mold to open or spread at the point and force the ma- issignors to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., \kren—all 
(ohio 
ial out, thus destroying the tube 
[he apparatus shown in the illustration eliminates these defects. The Dominion of Canada 
e It consists of a hydraulic press with two ring-form steam-heated 213,580 and vulcanizing fhe Dunlop R 
) I ; een J 
— ° ber 7- ni Regent's Park ssignec t ( 
r platens and a Macbeth, Birmingham, Warwick gland 
erg ; hinged ring- 213,582 lire and mold awe aoe sm , e Tire a. R bbe 
Co., assignee of L. R. McGuire beth n, Oho, > \ 
mold mounted 213,786 ‘Tire-rim finishing machine. The Cana solidated Rubbs 
" . i Co., I ted, Montreal, Que ssigne f G. F. Fisher, Pro 
on a track fo1 ce eee, Sees oe ao 
convenient op 13,7 \ppa man acture Tt} D R +5 ( I in 
> . te é ar or n Assignee { ac de o1F 
eration. The ap- Warwick—both in Engla 
paratus is so . A. A, A = oo ee 
the piped that the rT ; rs 
. sites “tin =" The United Kingdom 
‘ 1 ) e 
dle > ‘old ; , 67,267 bladed vheel fer ren ving surplus rubber frot res. 5. M nd 
‘ moic may be - in 2 er, 504 Mission street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 
4 “ 67,4 \pparatus for leanizing pile f tires Bb. HH. Rose, 110€ 
inflated at de- fy roe Be U.S.A , . 
Inner-Tube Vulcanizing Mold sired pressur¢ 67 S 7 aoe. ont Ida 
with either 67,808 7 7 , hk ee ce Waukeg 
¢ 1 1 1 . 67 27 | Ss ‘ 
yressed air or steam. After the tube has been partially vul- ; inant 
ized on the outside by contact with the hot mold, full pres- G 
° : ermany 
may than be admitted by the control valve to complete vul- ee 
° 1 ° ‘ . >. > -_ -— = i < —_) 7 -* > 
canizing the tube on the inside—Robert H, Atcheson, Providence, Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 
1ode Island, assignor to Ibex Rubber Corporation, Jersey 3,909 Us Bs = eee + oe 
ity. New Jersey. United States patent No. 1,388,138 343,212 \ugust 192 M Leonhard Herbe 
Schielestrass om k t 
. 3 { } 20 Appar 1 wea! t 1 
. . . ° ° es . me Desclée Srus sent Vv 
Surface-Coating Machine ec gy nis , wis y ye 
\ machine for surface coating rubber cement on the edges of eli m MMiersch, W sole ea <i 
. . . . . ia er s st te I r n 
s uppers is shown in the illustration. The device rotates a $4,553 (September 1 ( Method and apparatus impr g 
’ ‘ 1 1 1 . ° t < 4 ' Ss S S esien 
ist bearing a shoe so that the edge to be cemented is kept in 14.57% I , 2 M ——- e 
344 ‘1 y2 € naking ire 
ntact with a brush supplying the coating material torcements f pneumatic tire ers \. Bates 
‘ one . : Limited john Healy, Leicester, 1 Franci vw & ¢ 
The mechanism is mounted Limited, Manchester—both in England; R r, Be 
——_________— ~ ; 
on a pair of standards on a 5. W 
TH e| base On one trame is a set Design Patents Issued W ith Dates of Issue 
aa hee aT} fy FqTh of gears connected by a short 7 r 22, 1920) Vulcanizing case Gustav Schafer, 
_ lat J s : ; lerstrasse 12, Berl 
ire rt ee || telescoping shaft to a car- 79 5 . 1. 1921) Stretching apparatus for rubber treads 
t | e ° oT - ( 9? ar . 4 2. ae ee at 
i | riage slidably mounted on 792,171 go, 3888) Vules sepenaten, Walter Born 
~ » ortmunderstrasse i n 
is ) the second standard, and car- 7 7 30, 1921) Kell apparatus for rubber protectors. Flem 
put ° e P Cie., G. m. b. H., Charlottenburg 
eats “a pees ie 
ttc rying a form plate which 792,672 ist 16, 1921) Vulcanizing apparatus Wilhelm Mandel, 
controls the motion of the ore — ul = Asse , 
F - 3 792,769 (July 2 921) apparatus for rubber tubes 
I C object being coated at the ind covers Emil Goetz, Fliggestrass 
: - . . br —_S§ y , 5 Har over 
Shoe-Cement Applying Machine ush. tephen W. Bourn, 792,816 (September 1, Vulcanizing apparatus. Pet. Miller 
Providence, Rhode Island \ Ruttenscheic 32, Essen 
793,574 J , 921 caps with rubber and combustible 


aratus for rubber tubes and covers 





laterial for repair 


United States patent Nos. 1,387,963 and 1,387,964. 


t appar: 
ae : Gustav Ude and Emil Goetz, Fliggestrasse 5, Hanover. 
™ * = . pe ee 793,612 (September 12. 1921) Hose coupling Hermann Lucke 
OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS \ rtusstrasse 7, Diisseldorf-Rath. 
793,905 (August 17, 1921 Tread fastening. Fr. Behnke & Co. 





ivy Cf S . Be rlin 
The > > 
he United States 794,016 September 14, 1921) Vulcanizing apparatus Franz Boas, 
Wernerstrasse 36, Dresden. 














re Ny 
om | 2.33 Machine f tting tire-casing treads and removing beads 
ept Cassell » Hibbs, Fort Worth, Tex (Renewed March 5 a ae 2 ee 
1921 
1,392.34 ll i re for tires. T. Midgley, Hampden, assignor to The PROCESS PATENTS 
2. . Chicopee Falls—both in ass 
Sf; arp, Chattancoga, Tenn The United States 
e W. E. Johnson, St. Joseph, Me XN 
l / air \ P. Crosley, Jr., Cinemnati, O 
‘ 1,393.1 Ti utting machine. W. C. Reinhardt and O. H. Banker, as 1,392,57¢ Manufacture of solid tires D. +t Gcodenberger assig? 
ne Tool & Macl all of Racine, Wis Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 
G. H. Bunnell and B. F Titus, Midway, 1,392,608 Manufacture of fabric tires on a core J. C. Tuttle, assignor t 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 
hing re-bases to rims A. Weatherill, as 1,393,644 Manufacture of pneumatic-tire shoes. F. W. Russell, Akron, O 
‘ ear Tire & Rubber Cs beth of Akron, O 1,393,998 Manufacture of tires on an inner core W. H. Fulton, Irving 
ickaging machine E. H. Angier, Framing ton, N. J 
1,394,069 Construction of pneumatic tires New York, 
chine H. F. Maranville and H. D. Stevens, . and J. Springer, Bradl ussignors to 
; odvear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O said Dickins Al tion 1921 
' | Green, Syracuse, N. \ 1,394,928 ‘Treatment ire casings I and R. B 
] cess for the manufacture of rubber jars. L. | Naylor, Springfield, assig Co., Chic 
' Rub-Tex Products, In both of Indianay pee Falls—-all in Mass 
jlutioning tire beads. T. A. Burns and D. J lew Zeal: 
ors to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Ce., Lim New Le aland 
ed nto, Ont 45,77¢ Application of air-valve on inner tubes, etc W. K. Hughes, 22 
55 lire-building machine W. B. Harsel, and E. Nall, deceased, by Collins street, and S. G. Pirani, 331 Collins street—both in 
. Melbourne; assignees of E. W. Thurlow, 26 New street 


E. A. Nall, executrix, assignors to The Goodyear Tire & Rub 


ber Co.—al!l of Akron, O. (Original application divided.) Brighton—both in Victoria 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


rRAINING INDUSTRIAI WORKERS.” BY ROY WILLMARTH 
] with Intr« tion Tol | I lor i 








' Ke h I : n M Br wer, P - rT} Re 1 Press 
pictured ( rk, 192 ( h, 8% by 5% inches, 4 ge 

er \ Quoting from the introduction by Dr. Brewer, “Dr. Kelly’s book 
- ‘ managers and educational directors 
vheels, school people and manufacturers 
ds tory educaty ul to show how 

to particular establishments.” 
arge and vital subject in a masterful 
BLICA- stration of principles with a series 





eling- given educatio surveys and pro- 
eresting rams of plant training schools conducted by leading industrial 
nder the mpanies \ full classified bibliography is included in the ap- 
eti! s . x 


























\ 2 o- H N Ht \ND GO <NMENT RUBBER INSTITUTE AND 
S { ‘ » SNELLING - 
LAC NER , 9110-9 SNE! pa s § ‘ \ct By Dr. A. Van Rossem, Director of the 
es ic s been st ng for : 
ine r the trade, [his pamphlet of 16 pages recounts in outline the origin of the 
é é anuf tire re- Institute and its organization and equipment 
5 é hich Its work includes routine testing, research work and publica- 
€ 5 tr cal a buf- tion of the information collected. Excellent views are given of 
t tools other the exterior and interior of the quarters occupied by the Institute, 
ti which are well-equipped with laboratory facilities, and experi- 
GH mental rubber working, vulcanizing, and physical testing machines. 
st s been 
‘ Sy I soston 
A METHOD OF MEASURING TH TEMPERATURE AT DIFFER- 
l g es ms t ent P. ints in the B f an Autor e Tire.” jy A. O. Ashman, : 
e ant sicist, Resea Department, The N y Zine Co., 160 Front street, 
> ames New York, N. \ Paper, 14 pages, ed. 
nj s aratus ‘ : ’ - . , 
: This pamphlet details the method of measuring the internal 
g | at g ¢ c erat . 1 ° . : . o 
, heat of the rubber of any automobile tire by simple and scientific 
é s n eciai . : : ° . . 
; 5 apparatus in which an inexpensive thermo-couple is conveniently 
St t g mid ki e the : ‘ : : : , . 
inserted into the tire by means of a special awl used as a probe. 
: luct t AN ANALYSIS O HE S1 AL POSITION OF RUBBER.” 
I Major ( K Me 1 Se W. H. Ri 
nson & § 3 j G st street, Londo1 ~ G& 2 
England Paper, 44 pages, 81% by 
. IN . 4 e . ° . — 
H r & nipment 526-532 N. [he author of this pamphlet, in analyzing the present statistical 
, a a October POSition of rubber, aims to formulate a more systematic method 
* . ; oubli of examining statistics relating to the rubber industry. He 
€ € t s l . 
pierssedl draws attention at the outset to the somewhat crude and inad- 
‘ sCcU . - . 
equate data which are furnished by the various producing and 
. AND nsuming countries, and urges the improvement and _stand- 
t mn 4 xmiDi- —ardization of such information. Various common sources of 
: ’ apahees confusior error which may be met with in interpreting these 
‘ \gric : “lS- statistics are mentioned. According to the author, the present 
7 )? rmat this ° : , — 
é ; surplus of raw material is due chiefly to a temporarily diminished 
‘ t 4 = ~ e re gt : . as . 
. B eC, 4 ' factory output, which condition will rectify itself automatically. 
} idings EB er coa, 
ms : DE RUBBERCULTUUR TER OOSTKUST VAN SUMATRA (RUBBER 
1 About lred de- Cultivation on the | Ceast of S t Compiled by 1. I 
the ¢ be disaleved. in wae Croockewit, Badhotel, Laag Soeren, Holla Paper, illustrate 
\ comprehensive survey of the rubber industry on the East 
EN Coast of Sumatra by means of a compilation of 87 photographs, 
11 ngt with brief descriptions, has been published in order to show each 
ed t pecial stage involved in the process of rubber cultivation. 
y A] lise full 
fice yf the con W. J \ CASE OF FRA I \ CLEVELAND, OHIO, RETAIL TIRE DEALER 
S "Se re nt F. has been recently disclosed. Having purchased a job lot of 
m a reputable manufacturer s dealer proceeded t 
in t Se un which had been properly removed by 
RESE the n act th the initials of his own firm, and the street 
: that have number of his place of business. Several of these casings were 
g it M ts car sold at a good price to unsuspecting buyers before the fraud was 
National discovered. Members of the Cleveland Association will deal with 
the case as it deserves.—National Tire Dealers’ Association. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Rubber Dust Cap for Convenience 
HE advantages of a dust cap for tire valves that can be pulled 
ff quickly and as easily replaced instead of screwed, es- 
pecially in cold weather, ill appeal to everybody The 
yton rubber dust cap claims this welcome feature. It will not 
ne off the valve ff and it 
vill keep out every in posi 
tion. In addition, a nnot rust 


1 thus can be easil 





1 any time, 
any weather.—The Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Magazine Pencil with Hard Rubber 
Barrel 


\mong the various kinds of pens and pen- 





ls clamoring for public attention at the 
ent, a place is demanded for the new 
‘*Salrite,” with its good-looking black hard 


rubber barrel, metal eraser cap on tip and 


etal pocket clip. Its magazine holds six 
, aoe ad 
extra quality long leads, in addition the 


ne in the writing head, and when 500,000 


vords have been written with these, the 





wher Can purchase lor a quarter a turther 
1 





ipply of leads which will write 1,000,000 Dayton Dust 
V< rds! f ] in ad . 

Cap 
Witic t the 





-slip finger grip, removable magazine head, choke tip, and 
self-sharpening point—Pencil Products Corporation, ] y 
Building, New York, N. \ 

Elastic Webbing Boxed 
\ manufacturer of elastic webbing has hit upon a_ welcom 
lan for putting up '4 and %-inch elastic. It is packed in 2 
rd le eths in small boxes which ars packed in lars er d splay 





lite and 24 boxes of , to 
retail ‘at a popular price. This 
ssists the dealer im keeping 


his stock in order as well as in 
display, and also. saves the 
time of the sales clerk in 
measuring and wrapping, as 
we as being a convemient 
unit for the purchaser.—Th« 
Ly rby Textile Co. De rby, 


Connecticut 





All-Rubber Battery Jar 
In perfecting an all-rubber 


o which 





storage batte ry, it 
sy «i has entered in const 
“Monobloc” Battery ; 


t the manufacturing com- 

] is n le al tner s¢ t rudder with vl ch the have een 

pe I ting tor several years 1 ears ago their system of 
eaded rubber insulation between the plates was being con- 
lered le with the present addition of the “Monobloc” 
e-piect rubber ontainer every part of the battery is now 





the 





themselves and 














plates embedded in the end walls to support the handles, 5 ft 
rubber gaskets surround the posts and make an acid-proof seal, 
besides acting as shock-absorbers for the plates which rest on 
the ribs at the bottom of the jar 

Among the advantages ot 
this new hard rubber con- 


tainer is the elimination o 


separate jars, heretofore r¢ 
quired for every battery cell, 
while, through the use of 
rubber instead of wood, decay 
and corrosion are resisted, and 
electrical leakage is markedly 
reduced [In the preparation 
* contaimer, 


f the “Monobl 


the entire piece is pressed into 





shape at one time under pres 
sure of several tons to the 
produce a 


jointless container, strong where some others are weak 


Integral Cells 


square inch, t 


inch of the surface is tested to withstand 18,000 volts, before 
being passed for assembly.—Willard Storage Battery Co., 246- 


286 East 13lst street, Cleveland, Ohi 


a> iJi 


Hockey Stick That Will Not Sting 





The hockey player who has transferred his attention from tl 
vame on the ice to that on land will welcome this held ke 
stick t es the stinging effect o1 the ands It > 
made with a head of fine English ash, bulger style, while tw 
rubber strips are inserted full length of the built-up 
ane handle, thus giving extra strength and resilien 

hile it absorbs shock of impact with the ball. 

The illustration shows the cross-section of this c 
struction. The handle is inserted in the head and 
vhipped with waxed twine This stick comes 
veights from 10 to 23 ounces and is known as the “Applebe: 
\. G. Spalding & Bros., 124 Nassau street, New York, N. \ 
Super Cord Tire from New Jersey 
\ new make { tire, known as the “Hudson Super Cord.” 
6 ply, 30 by 3%, is guaranteed for 10,000 
miles Chis new type laimed to be made 
t the est material, is built ersize with 
more layers of cord than usual, which means 
a tire of greater strengtl he Hudson 
fabric tires, 5 ply, 30 by 3%, are guaranteed 


for 6,000 miles, while Hudson double tubes 


ire hand-made, and said to give service f 





t ear The latter ars spec all designed 
oversize cord tires Tire C 
36 William street, Newar! New Jersey 


Sealing Wardrobes with Tubing 


“Hudson Super 
Cord” Tire \ new ir-tight dust d = moth-proc 


wardrobe employs rubber tubing for a_ cushion d t 
oor, a patented feature forming a perfect seal The vard- 

robes are made of fine woods, trimmed with brass 1 m 

have a mirror on the outside of the door if desired They 
an be either separate or built into the house and not only pro- 

tect against moths and dust but provide full length hanging 

s ind save dry cleaners’ and storage Ils l Likly & 

Trunk Co., 1365 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Safety Swimming Tube for All Seasons 
Of manufacturing swimming tubes there is no end in these 
mode lay n the ease and conveniences of travel provide 
bathing beaches the year 
/ =A {j~ around Besides, these 
ss ac swimming tubes can also 
= 
> at be used in the indoor 
a a 1} } 
vA swimming pool by those 
who have not yet ac- 
} acquired sufficient conf 
dence in their ability t 
-_ \ 
' 
strike out unassisted 
Che Safety Water 
— Float.” illustrated here, 


© — 
Mi rye: " ; 
Se pe eaTeR Flos is much like an inner 


rr tubs provided with a 
| | - } 

similat Valve tor infla 

tion, and comes neatly 

| + 

packed a convenient 

is that ses vitl 

tasteners Shops 


ods 


that handle bathing a& 





it the winter beaches 
“Safety Water Float™ ld = % sarey 
Water Fk popular 
United & Globe Rubber Co Trenton 
. 
Heel with Vacuum-Cup Disks 
t ve | i g re i l 
it 1} like lisks 
ig t ciple followed be 
‘ i irent e that acie s 
1 s In both uses 
g re doubtedly ybtained 
‘ ] se heels specialize u 
ec : s, tires, heels and soles 
ain at rings (Juabdaug Rubber _O., Nort! 
Ren eld. Mas isetts “Armortred” Heel 
Quality Tire from the Mid-West 
» six fundamental features of a pneumatic tire aré The 
l arcass, breaker strip, cushion, sidewall 
tread. To overemphasize any one of them 
provide a talking point for salesmen but 
to weaken the tire to the extent of over- 
ne some pornt 
the “Brunswick” tire, the manufacturer 
all of these features have been given 
attention and consideration with the pur- 





f producing a strong, serviceable product 
is perfectly balanced and gives a maxi- 
service in return for the price paid, yet 

res only a small amount of attention —The 
wick-Balke-Collender ( 623 Soutl 
avenue, Chicag: llinois 

The “Vacu-Grip™ Inner Tire 

acu-Grip” inner tires are made endless 
1s phic regular ire fabri with a 
“ a ulcanized rubber They ar shaped 
— " ss hie ‘cenitenn alti eae Wins coed Tike 
~~ ferent tires if not exposed to the surface 
of t) yround \ Stephens Rubber Co., Inc., Kansas City 


Miss: 





New Cord Tire Has Cross-Bar Type Tread 
\ departure from the usual type of pneumatic tire tread is 
the Swinehart “T. N. 
illustrated 
has 


shown in 
T ” cord 
The 
selected in preference to the cir- 
and it is 
angles of 


tire here. 


cross-bar tread been 
cumferential groove, 
claimed that the 
foremost of 


many 


the these cross-bars 
act as a squeegee does in wiping 
the follow- 
ing ones grip the dry spot and 


hold, skidding. The 
semi-flat compres- 


window panes, while 
preventing 
tread causes a 
sion of the rubber, making it less 
susceptible to abrasion. 

The 


canized by the 


carcass of this tire is vul- 


expanding air-bag 





method and particular attention is 
the heavy cushioning of 
in order to balance the 


Akron, Ohio. 


given to 


Swinehart “T. N. T.” Cord 


the cords 


Tire & Rubber Co.., 


New Type of Cushion Heel 




















\ new type of rubber heel, whose particular feature is a pair 
small k S att back and base of 7 
e heel t sure safety and comfort 
valking. has eel recently offered 
tne tr i¢ Ne s¢ kno S are molded 
" gral : the heel and 
é ‘ Ss wh ict 
S air spaces duce resiliency 
s, with their “give and take” 
‘ 1 als I s louble wear 
the et de gv ace f the best qual 
ty 1 r These new articles come 
t sizes r mk S an omen s 
= AE SS tree — ro os Par. “Travelite Twin-Grip” 
; Rubber Heels 
tase street. Bostor Massachusetts 
Sponge Rubber Dolls in Germany 
[he popularity of sponge rubber as a material from which to 
make dolls has reached even Ger- 
r many and the Gummi-Zeitung ad- 


vertises one of these as “The big- 


gest hit always.” It is constructed 


with the body and the arms cut 
from the sponge rubber, combined 
with celluloid head and limbs. It 
is interesting to note that these 
“Saxony dolls” are cleverly made 
little products patterned after 


models of noted artists, and imita- 
tions be prosecuted—Gummi- 
warenfabrik Curt Schellbach, Sei- 
feritz-Meerane, Saxony. 


will 


“Polita Steel Polish” 
l \ new composition to remove rust 
from surfaces is “Polita 
Steel Polish,” made of rubber and 
rust-removing ingredients and used 
It cleans hardware, cutlery, imple- 
instruments, and other articles 
attacked by rust—Eberhard Faber, 37 Greenpoint 
New York. 














metal 

“Saxony Doll” 
just as an eraser would be. 
ments, golf clubs, kitchen utensils, 
likely to be 


avenue, Brooklyn 











1 
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A Belt for the Baseball Player and Others Employing Neon to Detect Spark Plug Trouble 
Among sporting goods, an article which should appeal to ath- Neon, a rare gas of the air, offers only 1/75 the resistance of 
letes generally is the “Kno-Bind Belt,” now being distributed air to the passage of an electric 


through Dayco Products Co., spark and emits an orange-red 


light when electrified. These 





ee Salem, Massachusetts. These 
; — —_— belts come in two designs, one properties have been utilized in 
TENTED the “Airco” ignition gage, a small 


a semi-dress type, featured 


for golf and tennis, while the vest-pocket instrument which 


The “Kno-Bind Belt” other style is one prepared 
for sports which are more 


enables any motorist to detect m- 
stantly faulty spark plugs and to 
strenuous, such as baseball. The distinguishing characteristic of locate short circuits and leaks ot 
this new product is the special elastic webbing over the hips, current in the wiring, thus locating 
while the front and back are made of leather. It is claimed defective insulation at any point 
that these belts are more healthful and also more comfortable The gage consists of a_ hard 


than the ordinary tvpe.—F. & E. Belt Co., Marblehead, Massachu- rubber shell with an indicator in 


setts. the side, into which is packed a 


sensitized tube of neon, and cov 


ered with a metal cap. When this 





English Sports Shoe cap is brought in contact with 
, . ' ; “Airco” Ignition Gage high-tension electric current, the 
The McAfee golf shoe illustrated here is made with a special- F — : 
\ , : neon hecomes luminous and emits 

constructed sole and heel \ rubber sole and heel lift with . i ; : 
. : lashes of orange-red light which can be seen through the indicator 
integrally torme< . . $ 
zg ; \ir Reduction Co., 342 Madison avenue; selling agent, Edward 


rubber studs are in- - . ’ , : 
ee Sane Os \. Cassidy Co., Inc., 25 West 43d street; New York, N. } 


serted between the 

ottom of the shoe aoe ; ; 
> — 

Pencil Type Gage for Tires 

and the outer sole YI} ap 

and the top part and 


bottom lift of the 


The Twitchell gage was the first pencil type gage on the mar 
ket and it is built on a principle never before applied to air 
heel, which are per- gages rhe particular feature is 
the locking device of the indicator 





forated to accom- 





var, which akes absolute 
modate the rubber ar, which makes absolutely im 





suis, ‘Tide qneeiite McAfee Golf Shoe possible the slipping of the bar and Twitchell Gage 
OE ae ee ON oa eee! SO inaccuracy of reading as a result The ratchet teeth hold th 
ssiteh inal ilies ‘citeleealiien ne itieiliaals slits nin laws ie dacieitinn rhe ndicator bar set at the pressure of air in the tire The figures 
McA fee golt shoe 1s made entirely by hand and extra studs cai n the ar are white on a black background, wed facilitate reading 
be obtained when needed. The manufacturer sells these shoes This gage can be held at an angle to the tire valve in such a 
at wholesale only—Alan McAfee. Limited, 38 Dover street, manner as to avoid striking the hub, even in wheels of small 
Picadilly, London, England; sold in the United States by Alex- meets ome Swacel Game fo, ee Wee are 
ander & Oviatt, Inc., 605 South Hill street. Los Angeles, Cali- ucago, Illmots 
fornia 
F Cord Tire with Non-Skid Burr 
All-Rubber Hose Supporters for Children . eye gig iii - eS eee oe 
skidding is its special feature a wire mesh incorporated in 
Perhaps the newest stocking supporter for boys and girls is its tread which makes 
made entirely of rubber, except the bone button fer adjusting it hold the road sur- 
io 1 the length, and the celluloid-like slotted shield face, « n n i¢ 
Pr » that fastens the stocking over the usual pavements or stee] 
’ WS » tastins } “ emnortes ia tha ] ] | : 
of er butt 1c entire supporter is thus wash hills The wire burrs 
< ible and sanitary, and it is claimed that it is ised in these tires will 
ilso comfortable and durabk not work loose, 1 s 
’ \ The “Durlastic” hose supporter is cut fro said r come 1 
red, gray, or black rubber, similar to that while the vear down 
ised for inner tubes, and has the lower part in the same proportion 
divided into two strips, like the supporters as t I 1 the 
made of webbing The ends of these Strips tre the ls of the 
fasten through slits in stockinette-hacked rul wires being esented 
4 er button blanks like those used on other hos« to the road surtace 
supporters, accomplished by forcing a bon \lthough these “Bur 
button through small perforations \ series Lockt” tires are t 
f these holes about an inch apart, permits guaranteed to give any 
adjustment. The top of the supporter is tn : definite miles of sery 
i [; ‘ also perforated and slit to allow it to go over “Burr-Lockt” Cord Tire ice, testimonials from 
_\* a button on the underwaist isers state that such tires are still in good condition after approx 
“Durlastic” Hose. The manufacturer of this practical novelty imately 6,000 or 7,000 miles of service. One motorist is still 
Senpecue for the notion goods trade makes also a sim using one of them atter it had already run over 9,300 miles oi 
ilar garter in red, black, and gray rubber, road in a journey to California, “Burr-Lockt” tires are made 
for women, and body belts for men and women.—Durlastic Man- of the best materials, and come in eleven sizes—Burlock Non- 


ufacturing Co., 29 Greene street, New York, N. \ Skid Tire Corporation, 828 Seventh avenue, New York, N. Y, 
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INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
What 


OUR 


Skin? 


READERS 
Is Gold-Beaters’ 


in the October number 


ng the construction of the 





rigid ai n is made of tl se of gold-beaters’ skin as 
a lining t nete¢ gas bags within the hull, 
cement to single-ply cloth in American and British 
| tice 1 hat is gold-beaters’ skin 
INQUIRER 
( ght, toughened, and compara- 
‘ ine of the cecum, or blind gut the 
oO sO he huma ermiform appendix After 
separat é g, and drying, 1 nished by treating with 
camp! l ited t gg albumen. TI plates of 
gold are placed t n lavers of such skin and hammered into 
the é Although the skins, 1m- 
l and Ge e usually 3 che 
Ss i ) ~ | a) » 
Ramie for Cotton in Tires 
1) S 1s ate illa 
t es and . S ds i> 
t i developme 
. | « il i t gs, res ilting 
. 000 ia? weit vhen retreaded 
% v1 frerent 
tha ed é la t é er W be t 
d P + i 1e + 4 < 
rar uU + m < é at gtl + S " 
eI g te gt f staple 1 is free m liability to 
dan it 
The possib g an abund suppl ramie fibe 
is based on two 1 nt inventions First, that of William A 
Shely, of g \ as produced a hemp breaker which will 
not only separate fiber from green or dried hemp but will as 
readily de fi r ramie stalks. Second, a process due 
to David | ) Ape Los Angeles. wher the er separated 
from the stalks is rette n a solution, the formula of which has 
det at tex il S ith 1 ticate t n na 
few 1 es ne netho f atural retting re- 
quired s 
Made available by these rapid methods of production ramie wil 
becom s t ibbe goods sides tires and 
greatly a to th ljurability 
loes TH W 1 nhoder in 
for t st as justified ? 
[ART DRIVER 
' t g point in fa amie that its fiber is 
very long, 4 to 6 feet or more, and that it has remarkable stren 
ul xperiment the laboratory of Frémy 
ving a g st for ran is hig s 40 grams, while 
ate I 5 grams. Ramie ordinarily 
S « S ed s ne as np ar 1 eight times as 
strong as t Ramie of all vegetable fibers, is also conceded 
t e t t moisture So, too, the fibers may be 
s 4 te s silk, they ¢ juite as white 
as ble é rous than line ut ramie is 
I 1 t pared wi cott s lacking 
in one operty, namely, tors as is shown ir 
the fol 2 VS s of ramie and four other 
rs ust 
Le I S ( 


[he use of ramie must necessarily be limited by the low flexi- 








vility of the fiber. It cannot rival cotton in softness; and, owing 
to the smooth, regular surface of the filaments, as shown under 
the n scope, ramie cannot, like cotton, be spun into fine 
yunts, as the filaments lack cohesion and will not cling well to 
yne another 
The strength of yarn does not depend chiefly on the length and 
toughness of a fiber in itself, since the strain usually falls on a ' 
stretch of yarn much longer than even the longest of fibers. Yarn 
weakness is due rather to a slipping of the filaments upon one 
another than to mere lack of fiber strength \ spinner easily 


overcomes this 


slipping tendency in twisting filaments together in 
h - . 8 & 


working with cotton or other fibers of high torsion index, but in 
1 


with ramie he is plainly handicapped in trying to over 


me its inherent fault. Until some means is devised to correct 
this trouble and offset this natural shortcoming it appears vain 
to hope for the practical use of ramie either tire fabric or cord 


THe Epircr 


CHARLES B. SEGER APPROVES SHOP COUNCILS 


un address delivered before the Academy of Political 
Science at the Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., on November 4, 
nt 1, “Employe Representation and Personnel Work in a 
Large-Scale Organization with Many Plants,” Charles B. Seger, 
chair i ft United States Rubber (¢ asserted that estab- 
ishi mutt confidence is the first requisite to proper indus 
t relations, and in this employers must take the lead : 
Individuals must know each other before mutual confidence ' 
il e established,” e said, and this is ¢ jually true between 
groups ot employes and their employer. There must be intimate i 
and frequent intercourse between employer and employe. By 
the very nature of things this tercourse cannot be personal 
or individual 
[he point of contact must be through some representative 


ody, and 1 believe that the nearest approach to individual rela- 


tionship be attained 


can through shop councils consisting of 

elected representatives of the employes and the local manage- 
ment representing the employer 

Stating that each plant in a large organization must be con- 





side re d 
he 


as a separate family in respect to human relationships, 


continued “The problems which arise between management 


and employes can never be settled on a national or an inter- 


national basis. Neither can they he settled by legislative action 


They must be dealt with at the local plant at which they arise ' 
There may be a general supervision from the employer's point ; 
of view, and there may be association of the industrial families 

ut the real problems are local and local cures must be applied 

“If American business is to keep its place in the world’s 
markets, employe and employer must realize quickly how closely 
their imterests are bound together Building up mutual cont 
dence rather than factions and classes is our problem.” , 

MISALINEMENT OF WHEELS 

Misalinement of wheels, seemingly a matter of small import- 
ance, usually results in tires wearing out prematurely, while it 
is also one of the causes of skidding. For example, a 30 by 3% 
fabric tire which is 94 inches in circumference will drag 92 feet 
in running one mile, if it is out of line only one degree. In 
inches, 1/16-inch misalinement skids the tire 13 feet per mile; ' 
and 1/2-inch, 115 feet per mile. Tires of different sizes wear 
down in relatively the same ratio per degree of misalinement 
Recent experiments show that the wheels of a car, to give the 
most perfect service, should be toed in from 3/16 to 3/8 of an ' 


and th at the 
keep the car in the road, 


and is of particular value when an obstruction is encountered 


at they farther 


than at the bott 


snould be slightly 


m. Toeing i 


apart top 


he Ips t 


Sera 


¢) cms 
a 





Q >] 

flexi- 
wing 
inder 
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The Obituary Record 


Advertising Manager of The India Rubber World 
DWARD FRANCIS Prarr, secretary and advertising manager of 
Tre Inp1A RupBer Wor -p, died suddenly on November 11 at 
his home in Brooklyn, New York, aged 53 years. His un- 
timely passing was a great shock to relatives, friends and business 
associates, as he had been 
active until the day of 
his death. 

Born in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 13, 1868, 
Mr. Pfaff came of a 
prominent and wealthy 
family, his father, Will- 
iam Charles Pfaff, being 
a member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery, 
the oldest military or- 
ganization in the United 
States, while Colonel 
Charles Pfaff, the well- 
known Boston brewer, is 
his cousin 

Following his educa- 
tion at the Dwight Gram- 
mar and the Bryant & 
Stratton Commercial 
schools in Boston, Mr. 





Pfaff went to Springfield, 
Edward F. Pfaff Missouri, and engaged in 
the pork packing busi- 
ness. It was during this period of four or five years that he 
married Miss Bertha Freeman, of that city. Returning to New 
England, he was for a time in the hotel business. 
Thereafter he began his career in the trade paper and adver- 
eld which was to be his life work. At first he was for 





several years with the Shoe & Leather Reporter, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, as an advertising solicitor and news writer, and later 
became New York representative and correspondent for Shoe and 
Leather Facts, a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, periodical. His apti 
tude for advertising then led him into an agency business of his 
own in New York City, which he sold out seventeen years ago to 
become advertising manager of THe INDIA RUBBER Wor -p. 

\s such he was an efficient, conscientious worker who always 
gave freely of his best for the advancement of the paper, and its 
advertising pages year by year have testified to his eminent suc- 
cess in his chosen field. During his incumbency the average 
monthly volume nearly trebled. j 

In 1914 Mr. Pfaff visited the European rubber trade, and as 
representative of THe INpIA RupperR Wor tp attended the Fourth 
International Rubber Congress held in London at that time. 

A man of marked individuality, a brilliant conversationalist, 
juick at repartee, and having a quaint humor of his own, few 
men enjoyed a wider acquaintance or received a warmer welcome 
in rubber circles everywhere. His breezy visits will long be 
missed by the trade, and his staff associates will ever remember 
his unfailing loyalty, optimism, cooperation, and kindly, genial 
personality. 

Mr. Pfaff was a member of the Royal Arcanum and of Forest 
Park Golf Club. His widow, Mrs. Bertha Pfaff, and one son, 
Edward Arthur Pfaff, survive him. 

Funeral services were conducted in Brooklyn, New York, No- 
vember 14, when a mass of requiem was celebrated in St 
Gregory’s Roman Catholic Church. The interment occurred the 
following day in Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The Discoverer of Guayule Extraction 

William Appleton Lawrence, chemist, inventor, and the man 
whose efforts more than those of any other one person gave 
guayule to the rubber industry, died at his home in Jamaica, 
Long Island, New York, on November 10, 1921, aged 87 years. 

Born in Pepperell, Massachusetts, October 26, 1834, Mr. 
Lawrence received his early education at Pepperell Academy, 
Lawrence Academy 
at Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, and was 
graduated from Am- 
herst College in 
1861 and from 
Union Theological 
Seminary in 1866. 
He was also a pupil 
of Dr. Charles A. 
Seeley, chemist. Ap- 
pointed superintend- 
ent of the Brooklyn 
Children’s Aid So- 
ciety in 1866, he 
continued in that 
capacity until 1873, 
when he went into 
business as a manu- 
facturing 
under the name of 
William A. Law- 
rence & Co. New 
York, N. Y 

From 1876 to 1901 
he was a member of the firm of Whiting & Lawrence, manufac- 
turing chemists, Waterville, New York, then the largest con- 
Hops were extracted, using 


chemist 


William A. Lawrence 


sumer of gasoline in the country 
gasoline as a solvent. In this connection Mr. Lawrence invented 
and patented a process for refining gasoline into rhigoline and 
hecame recognized as an expert in petroleum naphthas 

In 1901, Edward B. Aldrich, Thomas F, Ryan and Nelson W. 
Aldrich enlisted his aid in developing their proposition to extract 
rubber from the guayule shrub of northern Mexico, it being 
believed that it was a gasoline, or in any event a chemical, prob- 
lem. But Mr. Lawrence soon discovered that the solution was 
merely a process of rubbing and pressure in the presence of 


water in a pebble mill. This process was patented and assigned 
to the Continental Ru organized in 1903 to use the 


process, which also became the basis of the Continental-Mexican 


1 


wer LO., 
Rubber Co. and the Intercontinental Rubber Co. Mr. Lawrence 
then retired from his hop extract business to become vice-presi- 
dent and consulting chemist of these companies and actively en- 
gaged in the extraction of guayule. A plant with a capacity of 
over a million pounds of rubber a month was erected at Torreon, 
Mexico, in 1905, and guayule soon became a rubber of growing 
interest and importance. 

For making guayule extraction commercially practicable Mr. 
or more machines and processes, both 
And while many other machines 





Lawrence patented a doz 
for extraction and deresination 
and processes were patented here and abroad by others, none 
equalled the Lawrence process in simplicity and efficiency. 
Although Mr. Lawrence retired in 1917, at the age of 82, he 
retained his interest in rubber, He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Society of Chemical Industry, and a life member of 


the American Red Cross. 
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Mr. Lawrence was a fine example of a Christian gentleman 


lable. His sterling character 


magnetic 


rsonality, and intense devotion to duty drew to him hosts of 








ends and endeared him to all his associates, particularly the 
heers and em} s of the Intercontinental Rubber Company and 
s subsidiaries. Mr. Lawrence had faith in young men and his 
enct Va ta si the character and Starting 

um be P ess siness careers 

The Father of the Pneumatic Tire 

The death of Jol oyd Dunlop in Dublin, Ireland, on Oc- 
er 23, at the a ed age of 81 years, was briefly noted in 
the November THe InpiA Rupper Worvtp. Born in Ayr- 
Scotlat ruary 5, 1840, he became a veterinary surgeon 


Belfast, Ireland. 
He was commonly 
ind very properly 
regarded as the in- 
ventor of the pneu- 
matic tire, although 


strict accordance 


with the facts he 

shared that honor 

vith another 
Although the dis 


tinction of being the 
rst patentee of a 
pneumatic tir went 

1845 to an Eng- 
named Rob- 
ert William Thom- 
son, his _ so-called 


aerial wheels were 











ttle used d soot 
rgotte ind it re 
naine r Mr. Dun- 
p, tort t e vears 
ter and w t any 
John Boyd Dunlop . My 
| \\ le ~ the 
RRS ’ elastic tire 
‘ G ur-r ¢ effect upon the 
P i \\ et { matic 
é 5 s r entors, and 
\f ) thirtv-thre 
< < — st p té t 
P . . 
es , 
\ . 1 sat § 
g a 
+1 
ae 4 f moder 
tT} ct 
che < t s eas 
+ ist +} ty-thre 
c 
. ; , 
i) 4 4 \ 
t ea e wheels f a tricycle 
\ the tor and h it the rim by 
wrappings of tay t first this “pudding tyre,” as it was called 
vas general] i but it was faster and more resilient than 
the solid tires of that day, and soon the patents granted for it not 
f d the f of one of the world’s most important 
tire mpanie the pneumatic tire was admitted to be an 


import: nt ten f automohile equipment 


After having undergone various changes this concern became, 
in 1895, the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, with a capital 
of £5,000,000 and a trading profit in a single year exceeding 
$2,000,000. For a while through its patent ownership it largely 
monopolized the British pneumatic tire field, besides licensing 


manufacturers in America and making large sales elsewher: 


Patents were acquired for the Welsh wire edge fastening, the 
Brown-Stillman fastening, and the Bartlett “clincher” principle 
strengthened the position of the company, it 


: - 
which materially 


soon having been realized that the Dunlop invention covered noth 


nticipated in Thomson's patent of 1845, which was held 
on the Continent to have anticipated many other later inventions 
The Dunl 


to protect its monopoly, and in 1899, foreseeing the result of the 


p company was soon deep in litigation in the attempt 
I pan) § 


expiration of the Dunlop-Welch patent, organized a subsidiary 
manufacturing company, known as the Dunlop Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited, with a plant at Birmingham, England. This firm became a 
prominent British advertiser and spent thousands of pounds an 
nually in publicity, which usually included the full figure of Mr 
Dunlop, or his distinguished looking head with its long gray 
beard and high silk hat 

This company proved highly successful and is now only one 

b 


1 
h 


corporations embraced by the Dunlop system, which 
ontrols rubber estates and cotton mills as well as rubber mills 
ind earns over $2,000,000 in net profits annually. The present 
Dunlop interests include also tire factories in France, Germany, 
Canada, Australia, America and Japan, and profit from the sale 
1f Dunlop products in many other countries. 

[The Dunlop patent monopoly has long ceased to exist, but this 


pioneer trade name still remains a valuable asset as applied to 


tires, and has been extended to a large output of miscellaneous 
ver goods. While never losing his interest in pneumatic tir 


pment, Mr. Dunlop has not for some time been actively 


connected with the business, and has lived in Dublin, Ireland 
lis venerable old age has been brightened by the undisputed 
act that his invention popularized the bicycle and was the vital 
factor in the development of the automobile. 


Superintendent of the Empire Plant 


Abdon Lee, superintendent of the Rubber & Tire 
Corporation, Trenton, New Jersey, died at his home in Trenton 
prolonged illness. Mr. Lee was 69 years old 


Empire 


recently, after a 
and had beer 


ifty-four years 





connected with the Empire company for the past 


nt when a boy, Mr. Lee worked his way 
sition he held 


Starting at the 





He was first employed by the old 
Star Rubber C and when that concern failed and the plant 
was reopened under the name of the Empire Rubber Co., he con- 
tinued with it. For the past thirty years Mr. Lee had been 
uperintendent of the plant and had been in active charge until 
two years ag He was held in high esteem by both officials 


Mr. Lee was a member of the 
He is survived by a widow, one 


Masonic fraternity and the 
Knights of the Golden Eagk 
three daughters. The interment was in the family plot at 
respect for Mr. Lee the Empire plant remained 
ng his funeral 

SAFEGUARD THE INTERESTS OF 
a cooperative relationship between the 


To ADVANCE AND BUSINESS 
tire dealers and to promote 
manufacturer, the tire dealer and the buying public.”—Extract from 
the constitution of the National Tire Dealers’ Association 

THE UNITED KINGDOM RETAINED ONLY 186 TONS OF RUBBER DURING 
August. This is the lowest amount retained since January, 1920. 


The average amount retained for the seven months ended July, 
1921, was 6,246 tons monthly. 
Rickinson 


This is a very favorable sign — 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


Meetings 
HE regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors was 
7 held at the Union League Club, New York City, on 
November 17, Routine matters occupied the attention of 
members present at this meeting 
On November 18 the Accounting ‘Committee met for the pur- 
ose of considering several important questions placed before 
lis committee for attention 
At the meeting of November 16 the Executive Committee of 
e Sundries Division discussed the matter of complying with 
the Canadian regulations that relate to imports of druggists’ 
sundries, 
\ meeting of the Executive Committee of the Tire Division 
will be held December 7, in the Association rooms, This is 
he postponed November meeting 


Annual Meeting and Banquet 
[The annual meeting and banquet of The Rubber Association 
of America will be held on January 9, 1922, at the Waldorf- 
\storia, New York City. 


To Eliminate Mileage Adjustment Abuses 


\ movement is well on the way to adoption throughout the 
tire industry to eliminate the chief evils which have for years 
caused loss to consumers, dealers and manufacturers through 
improper claims for adjustment, and manufacturers and dealers 
are working in harmony to produce the desired result. 

Motorists who take good care of their tires are the strongest 
contributing factor to future economy in tire costs. Adjust- 
ments based on claims other than because of manufacturing 
defects strike at the efforts of the industry to secure tire econ- 
my. Dealers have beer placed in the embarrassing position of 
losing the good will of tire users and manufacturers have borne 
the brunt of the loss due to claims which have arisen out of 
public misconception of the responsibility of tire manufacturers. 

\ll of the abuses have tended to increase costs, and the whole 
urpose of the present movement is to eliminate the waste due 
to these causes 

Under the plan there is a revision of the old guaranty in 
the form of a new manufacturer’s standard warranty, aimed to 
clear up misunderstandings the public may have had regarding 
the manufacturer’s responsibility, A standard claim form is also 
being placed in the hands of dealers. The manufacturers are 
taking steps to put the plan into effect immediately. The new 
manufacturer’s standard warranty and the standard claim form 
have already been welcomed by the National Tire Dealers’ Asso- 
iation as a constructive measure. Through the plan all claims 

wering alleged defects will be presented in a uniform manner 
consideration by the tire manufacturer. 

The form should result in the elimination of “policy” adjust- 
ments, which have been the bugbear of the tire industry since 
its inception and have caused losses running into large sums 
annually Hereafter manufacturers will consider alleged de- 
fective tires only on the hasis of general appearance and the 
ondition in which they are returned by the customer. No 
laims will be considered unless the standard claim form is 
executed by the tire owner. The claim form does not enter 
into the transaction between the dealer and the consumer at 
the time of sale, and is only to be used when the tire owner 
may have occasion to present a claim based on defective work- 
manship or material 

The warranty which is to be printed on price lists, tags and 
stickers accompanying tires, etc.. much in the same manner as 
the former so-called guaranty was used, reads as follows: 


Manufacturers’ Standard Warranty 
Apo i the Tire Manufacturers’ Divisicr f The Rubber .\ssociat 


We do not guarantee pneumatic automobile tires for any specific 
mileage, but every pneumatic automobile tire bearing our name 
and a serial number is warranted by us to be free from defects in 
workmanship or material 

Tires claimed to be defective will be received only when all 
transportation charges are prepaid, and when accompanied by 
this company’s claim form duly filled out and signed by owner 
If, upon examination, it is our judgment that the direct cause 
of the failure of the tire to render satisfactory service is attrib 
utable to faulty material or workmanship, we will, at our option 
either repair the tire or replace it for a charge which will com 
pensate for the service rendered by the returned tire, based upon 
its general appearance and condition. 

Pneumatic automobile tires in which a substitute for air has 
been used, tires used when not inflated to the pressure recom- 
mended by us, used under loads in excess of those recommended 
by us, used on wheels out of alignment, abused or misused, used 
on rims other than those bearing these stamps ( ),( ), ( ), or 
which have been injured through accident or design, are not 
subject to claim hereunder. 

This company does not authorize any dealer or agent to make 
any other or additional “Guaranty” or “Warraaty.” 

Tue A, B. C, Trre Company. 


The standard claim form for pneumatic automobile tires may 
\ssociation, A similar policy will be 
adopted in respect to cushion and solid tires, and will include 


be obtained from the 


a standard warranty and claim form. 


Specification Committee Completes Important Work on 
Railroad Mechanical Goods 


\t a meeting of the Joint Committee, which is composed of 
the Specification Committee—Mechanical Goods Division of the 
Rubber Association and of a Sub-Committee of the American 
Railway Association, held at the Association offices on October 
21, the formulation of proposed standard specifications for steam 
hose, tender tank hose, axle generator belting and braided and 
wrapped air hose, was completed. The specifications referred 
to were formulated on the basis of the “General Instructions on 
Standard Methods of Test.” which has been adopted by the 


\merican Railway .\ssociatior The Joint Committee is now 


engaged in preparing proposed standard specifications for cold 


water hose and cotton rubber-lined fire hose. 


Westbound Tire Rates to Coast Reduced 


The Traffic Committee of the Association has been in nego- 
tiation with the trans-continental carriers with respect to a 
revision of the rates on pneumatic tires, in carloads, from all 
eastern shipping points to Pacific Coast ports \fter consider- 
able negotiation the carriers have agreed to establish a rate of 
$2.75 per one hundred pounds from eastern shipping points to 
Pacific Coast ports, reached by water lines, Los Angeles to 
Seattle, inclusive, to meet competition through the Panama Canal 
[t will be necessary to submit this proposal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to reduce the rates, and 
at this time the Association cannot state the exact date upon 
which the new rates will become effective. 
The percentage recuction in rates agreed to are as follows 
PERCENTAGE 
FROM REDUCTION 
Points east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo, including New 
England : , 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Akron districts 3¢ 
Detroit and Indianapolis group 34 
Chicag territor ‘ 32 
Mississippi river pcints..... ; r 30 
Denver erritory . 7.4 


Winiiam C. Cox, TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, HAS RESIGNED, 
and his successor will be appointed at the December meeting of 
the Board of Directors 
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TIRE PRICES AGAIN REDUCED 


Early in November leading rubber 
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The Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co. announced an average re- 
duction of 20 per cent from the former list, and effective 
November 21. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. has reduced prices on 
tires and tubes, taking effect November 15. 


4 RUBBER MAN’S MENU 
\ birthday dinner, recently given on board the S. S. “Lafay- 
ette,” in honor of Fred T. Roberts, secretary and treasurer of 
Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., 5232 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, displayed the following menu that 
was unusual, to say the least. , 
COMPOUND 


Hlors-D’ceuvRE 


ee A pr” 
Liquid Ammonia 


ISH 
Filets Smoked Sheets 
ENTREE 
Blown (Eufs 
Roast 


Réti de Beeuf Fine Para ; : 
Tired Mutt-on Rims Poulet Rubber Neck 


LecuMES 
Murphys 4 la Golf 
Asparagus Whiting Sauce Vacuum Salad 
JESSERT 
Fromage I1,5 Biscuits Glacé 
Café Ceylon Resilient Cak« 


STRAIGHTSIDE TIRE-BEAD TESTING 


The National Standard Co., Niles, Michigan, maintains an 
engineering department fully equipped for testing straightside 
tire beads. The expanding equipment has a capacity for exerting 
50,000 pounds pressure, and is so arranged that readings may be 
taken of the expansion at every 1,000 pounds. he total set 
which the bead takes is found by stopping the expander a little 
under the known bursting point of the bead being tested, then 
releasing the pressure and measuring the total expansion in com- 
parison to the original measurement. 

The usual bursting point of a bead depends upon the bead 
construction, and ranges from four and five thousand to fifteen 
thousand pounds. In testing, a preliminary expanding pressure 

500 pounds is applied to the bead to take up all slack in its 
construction. From the zero thus set, readings are made at each 
advancing 1,000 pounds pressure applied. 

Two beads are necessary for a test in order that one bead may 

irried up to the bursting point to know at what pressure to stop 





1e determination of the total set. 

This bead-testing service is furnished free to tire manufacturers 
I All tests are 
onfidential and reported only to the manufacturer for whom 


rdless of what bead material may be used 





new and economical factory 


s shown in the illustration, 
ng of a holder and a filler. 
1.3 : . 


Ider will outlast many fillers, 
1ade of pressed sheet steel 
filler, which is inserted in the 
and secured by a clamp and 
ring, is made of bass, bassine, 
or their combinations best 
suited to the kind of sweeping to be 
These fibers are securely held 
together by a steel ferrule. 

With this construction the broom 
to a short length 
id outwear from four to six 
ordinary corn brooms.—Osborn Man- 
ufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


Financial Notes 
Goodyear’s Favorable Statement 

et sales of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for the seven 
N months ended September 30, 1921, were $62,421,179, according 

to a report recently issued to stockholders. Net earnings, 
available for interest and fixed charges, were $6,838,486. Interest 
charges amounted to $2,319,604, while other miscellaneous charges 
and adjustments mostly losses on liquidation of fixed property and 
adjustment of inventories in subsidiary companies, aggregated 
$1,123,028. The net surplus amounted to $3,395,853 

The general balance sheet showed the company’s ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities to be approximately 10 to 1. 
Its aggregate cash holdings, United States Treasury certificates 
and bank acceptances, totaled $23,722,485. 

Edward G. Wilmer, president of the company, in his state- 
ment to the stockholders said: “Sales of automobile tires during 
the first nine months of 1921 exceed those of the same period of 
1920. The volume of mechanical goods including rubber heels, 
though abnormally low, is now showing gradual improvement. 
With a seasona! curtailment in the use and demand for tires, 
production has been gradually curtailed. Immediate prospects 
indicate that no further reduction of consequence will be neces 
sary, and an increase shortly after the first of the new year is 
prot able. For a period sales have exceeded production with the 
result that inventories of finished tires are now substantially 
smaller than those of last year.” 

The official! statement and balance sheet for the seven months 
ended September 30, 1921, follows 


Statement of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





Net sales $62,421,179.43 

Net earn s, available iteres d fixed we 6,838,486.44 

Interest charges  319,604.0 

Miscellaneous charges, mostly lic atic xed property 23,028.00 

et r s 95,853 0 
ASSETS 

Properties ard plant (less depreciation) $53,166,517 


Investment in and advances to subsidiaries 


Interest in net capi issets $16,114,761 
Interest in net current assets 14,896,284 
31,011,045 
$30,785,909.28 
iotes receivable 12,696,881.10 
cates and banker's acceptances 8,981,463.42 
14,741,021.59 67 205,275 


accounts and A. C. & Y., other securities 
satents, etc ° 
insurance, discount on bonds and deben 


7,062,109.41 





es 
$170,944,948.52 
LIAB ries 
Capital stock 
Prior preference (issu. nd to be issued $29,575,701 
Preferred 65,079,600 
anagement 10,000 
Common, no par value 1,000,000 
$95,665,30 
Funded debt 
First mortgage bonds $30,000,000 
Debentures 27,500,000 57,500,001 
Current liabilities 
[rade accounts, notes payable . $5,229,398 
Accrued interest and premiums on bonds 1,533,337 6,762,736 
Reserves (losses on common, etc.) 7,621,058 
Surplus 3,395,853 


$170,944,948.00 
Note—Contingent liability in respect of endorsement on secured notes, 
25,001 


Goodyear Debentures 
On November 9, $27,500,000 ten-year 8 per cent sinking fund 
gold debenture bonds dated May 1, 1921, were offered for public 
subscription This debenture issue was sold in May of this 


vear to bankers in connection with the readjustment of the 
Goodyear company’s finances and therefore represent no new 
inancing by the corporation, 


Canadian Goodyear Earnings 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
reports net profits of $200,129, after all expenses, interest and 
depreciation, for the three months ended September 30, 192] 
The profit and loss surplus on September 30 amounted to $300,889 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 

Condensed balance sheets were issued November 4, 1921, by the 
protective committee for the second preferred and common stock 
of The Republic Rubber Corporation, showing the condition of the 
corporation on June 22, 1921, the date the receiver took charge. 
Operating losses under the receivership to September 30 have 
been $131,422.01, of which $70,000 has been charged to deprecia- 
tion and $45,000 to special reserves, leaving an actual loss of 
$16,422.01 for the three months. This compares with a loss of 
over a million dollars from January 1 to the time the receiver 
took charge of the property. This is a very excellent showing 
when considered in connection with the fact that the organiza- 
tion was considerably demoralized and that it is now working in 


complete harmony 


Dividends Declared 
Malden 


declared its regular dividend of $3.50 a share, 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Massachusetts, has 
payable Decem 
ber 1, 1921, on preferred stock of record November 15 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of $2 a share, cash, and its semi 
annual stock dividend of 2 per cent, both payable January 14 
1922, on stock of record December 8, 1921 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, has declared 


its regular quarterly dividend of $1.75, payable December 


common stock of record Novembe r 21, 1921 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
rhe following are closing quotations of November 14, sup 
plied by the App-Hillman Co., Second National Building 


\kron, Ohio 





Bid Aske 
American R. & c< on 3 4 
Amazon Rubber ( The 10 20 
Firestone T. & R. Co., com 54 58 
Firestone T. & R. Cc., 6% pfd 85 90 
Firestone T. & R. Co., 7% pfd 73 75 
General T. & R. ¢ The, con 200 10 
General T. & R. Ce The, 7% pfd &5 95 
Goodricl ( The, cor 32 33 
Goodrich, o., The, pfd.. 78 80 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., The, 5-yr. 7% notes 98 o« 
Goodyear, T. & R., Co., The, con 11 1 
Goodyear, T. & R., Co., The, 7% pfd - 29 30 
Goodyear, T. & R., C The, 8% prior pfd es 61 63 
India T. & R. Co., cor ee 75 
India T. & R. Co., The, 7% pfd 75 85 
Mason T. & R. C he, 7% pfd 45 49 
Mason T. & R. Co. The. com ( 7 
Mason T. & R. Co The, 7% 45 49 
Marathor T. & R. Co., cor ; 
Miller Rubber Co., The, con ‘ . ‘ 5 : 
Miller Rubber Co., The, 8% pfd coe 7 76 
Mohawk Rubber Co., The... rm 8 Of) 
Phenix Rubber Ce., com vouuy 15 
Pheenix Rubber Co., pfd ° stevens gO 
Portage Rubber Co., The, com ve sceccccesoeevese . 2 l 
Portage Rubber Co., The, 7%, pfd... jougeetedeeuven l 
Republic Rubber Corporation, com. ° cocoons . 17« 25¢ 
Republic Rubber Corporation, 7% pfd ‘ een 1 
Republic Rubber Corporation, 8% pfd , tied or 2 
Rubber Products Co., The......... en oene ~ ° 35 4 
Standard Tire Co., The, com nedenedennnentanthitthids via 80 
Stamtased Tie Co... Tie, BEG. .ccccccccccccvcccccsevceses . we 80 
Star Rubber Co., The, com ; . . os 85 
Star Rubber Co., The, 8% pfd - 3 os 90 
Swinehart T. & R. Co., The, com - o%* 40 
Swinehart T. & R. Co., The, 7% pfd 70 
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New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
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PROMINENT RUBBER GOODS TRAFFIC EXPERT 
Z. R John A. Moore, who for two years has ably served as a member 
Traffic Committee of The Rubber Associa 


tion of America, and was its chairman during 1920, has made 


traffic management his life work 





and through long and varied ex 
perience holds a high place in that 
field. 


Born in Ireland in 1873, he was 

















a! educated in the Naticnal and 
Model schools of Ireland, graduat 
P ing from the Londonderry Model 
School in 1889. Coming to th 
United States in 1890, he was for 
ght years in the iditing d 
t c departments of t Lacka 
‘ 1 Railroad, four y S 
ton ; re a 
| ~ + < St ( ) t) + r 
| ars aS assistant trafic manager 
| of the National Steel & Wire Cor- 
John A. Moore Then came two years as 
traffic manager of the Sand 
’ Steel Co., Birmingham, Alabama, followed by five years in the 
same Capacity for the Maxwell Briscoe and United States M 
Compani For nine years he has been general traffic manag 
f the A Rubber ( I New York, N. Y., which positi 
(ux . ¥ Is 
f Mr. Moore has been, for a period of twenty years, a member 


many important traffic committees. He has been on the boar 
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of governors of the New York Traffic Club for three years 
and is on every committee of that club. He is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, a Shriner and a member of the Masonic and Shrine 
clubs, the National Freight Traffic Golf Association and several 
other clubs. 


The Rubber Trade in The East and South 
The Trade in Manufactured Goods 


Seasonal conditions and the approach of the annual inventory 
period have resulted in lessening rubber manufacturing activity. 
Mechanicals are quiet with factories operating on the average at 
less than half capacity. Tire manufacturers were hard hit by 
the severe reductions in consumers’ prices which took effect 
during the first half of November. Dealers have not yet re- 
sponded to the cut with the hoped for increased demand, although 
their reaction must soon be evident. Sales of solid tires have 
shown monthly improvement during the fall and at present are 
at about half normal, with the outlook favorable. 

Automobile topping has recently had a spurt, but December 
is looked forward to as a duller month. There is little activity 
n clothing. Insulated wire production is in fair volume, the same 
as for the past few months. The active season is due in January 
and February. Boot and shoe factories are on reduced tickets 
at present. Last winter’s consumption of rubber footwear was 
somewhat under normal, leaving dealers in less than the usual 


seasonal need of new stocks. 


New York 


During automobile show week an automotive equipment show 
will be held January 9-20 at the Hotel Imperial, Broadway, 3lst 
and 32nd streets, New York, N. Y., admission to the exhibition 
will be restricted to members of the Association, although many 
“courtesy memberships” have been issued. Space without charge 
is given to all exhibiting manufacturers, unless a sale is made. 
In that case 7% per cent of the amount of the sale is given to 
the Association, five per cent being used to cover charges for 
advertising and other expenses, while the remaining 24 per cent 
is rebated to those accessory buyers who are members of 
the Association. 

Officials of The Fisk Rubber Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York, N. Y., deny the statement recently made that the name 
of the organization had been changed to Fisk Tire Co. The latter 
designation applies, however, to the sales organization for the 
Fisk Division of the company. The Fisk Rubber Co., as at pres- 
ent constituted, includes the following divisions: The Fisk Divi- 
sion, at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts; the Federal Division, at 
Cudahy, Wisconsin; and the Ninigret Division, at Pawtucket and 
Westerly, Rhode Island. Another sales organization recently 
formed to work with the Federal Division will be known as the 
Federal Rubber Company of Illinois. 

William A. Bechberger, in charge of fabric purchasing for The 
Fisk Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., has resigned to take effect 
January 1, 1922. he resignation has been accepted with regret 
by the Fisk company, as it terminates a period of 14 years of 
service. Mr. Bechberger was for 10 years purchasing agent of 
the company in Massachusetts, until it opened its fabric and 
rubber purchasing department in New York, when he was trans- 
ferred. He now plans to retire from business for six months 
or a year. 

It is announced that the crude rubber brokerage firm formerly 
known as Horn & Leavitt has been succeeded by E. A. Leavitt. 
Che business will be continued at 50 Broad street, New York. 

Among the officials elected by the National Safety Council at 
its first meeting following the Tenth Annual Safety Council the 
following name was noted: B. F. Tillson, The New Jersey Zinc 
Co., 160 Front street, New York, N. Y., vice-president for in- 
dustrial safety. 


In another section of this issue reference is made to a tire of 
recent manufacture, produced by the Burlock Non-Skid Tire 
Corporation, 828 Seventh avenue, New York, N. Y. Claims 
made by this organization that its tires are “non-skidding” are 
confirmed by statements issued from the Police Department, New 
York, N. Y., by whom these products have been used. Officers 
of the Burlock company are: E. F. Spiegel, president; James C. 
Burlock, vice-president; C. E. A. Spiegel, treasurer; and W. D. 
Beardsley, secretary and sales manager. 

The Fibre Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Gotham National Bank 
3uilding, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has been organized 
to manufacture “Fibre Tread” cord tires, inner tubes, and other 
products from fiber and rubber. Two acres of land and a new 
factory have been purchased at Babylon, Long Island, and work 
will soon be started on two other new buildings in which to 
make tires. It is hoped to begin production by the first of the 
year. Negotiations are also under way for another factory in 
New Jersey. The officers of the new company, which is capi- 
talized at $3,000,000, are: Edward F. Stoeckle, president; Charles 
Dunster, vice-president; Leland E. La Bar, treasurer; Michael 


> 


N. Salamon, assistant treasurer; and W. B. Holton, secretary. 


factories for the manufacture of toilet brushes at Second street 
and Ninth avenue, Troy, N. Y., will produce one of the com- 
pany’s specialties in a new plant at 295 Vernon avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Rubber-cushion hair brushes will be made 
in this building, which is equipped for this purpose, and is modern 
in every respect. M. W. Alexander is vice-president of the 
Hughes company, whose New York City offices and salesrooms 
are at 114 East 16th street. 


Beginning January 1, 1922, Henry L. Hughes Co., Inc., with 


The Achilles Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., Binghamton, New York, 
is building a new power plant to accommodate additional equip- 
ment, so that it may increase its output to more than four times 
its present capacity. In addition to the manufacture of tires 
and inner tubes, the company has secured a contract to manu- 
facture a patented rubber heel which is claimed to have superior 
features. The officers of the company are: Harry J. Smith, 
president and general manager; Ashton W. Caney, vice-president 
and sales manager ; and George L. O'Neill, secretary and treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Notes 


W. S. Wolfe, K. B. Kilborn, and W. P. Keith; formerly with 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as development 
manager, experimental engineer, and chemist, respectively, are to 
be associated with Frank A. Seiberling, president of Lehigh Rub- 
ber Co., New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

The Lehigh Rubber Co., New Castle, Pennsylvania, owned by 
F. A. Seiberling, has started production of tires in addition to 
the tube business with which the plant was placed in operation. 
Approximately 300 tires and 1,000 tubes are being made daily. 


On November 1 the Quaker City Rubber Co. began operations 
in the latest addition to its plant, a new five-story construction 
at 624-26-28 Market street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This 
building, which houses the company’s main offices and salesrooms, 
is of Indiana limestone and tapestry brick, with interior equip- 
Well-appointed offices 


ment that is mo in j 
for executive and clerical forces have been arranged, while ample 


ern in every respect 
space for shipping and receiving materials has been provided. A 
more extended notice, giving an outline of this company’s de- 
velopment, appeared in the October issue of THE INDIA RUBBER 
WorLD 

The offices of the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York, in 
*hiladelphia, Pennsylvania, have been removed to the Fuller 
Building, 1¢ South 18th street. Officials of this company, which 
manufacture frictionless rocker joint chains and high speed 
silent gearing for power transmission, are at present as follows 
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F. L. Morse, president and treasurer; E. T. Turner, vice molded goods. The company purchased the Olden Rubber Co. 
president; D. B. Perry, secretary, and C. L. Saunders, advertising plant and is making alterations and installing new machinery. 
manager Radiator hose, inner tubes and pump valves will be among the 

New equipment, valued at more than $50,000, and consisting Products. John M Miller is president and general manager of 


mostly of tire machines, vulcanizers and molds, is being installed 


at the plant of the Traveler Rubber Co., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Officials of the company state that this new machinery is being 


set up in order to take care of orders already placed, and that, 
according to present outlook, the year 1922 will prove to be for 
this company the most successful one that they have yet experi 
enced The executive personnel is as follows Guy De la 
Rigaudiere, president; Victor Durand, Jr., first vice-president; 
G. J. P. Raub, second vice-president; and E. E. Pollard, secretary 
and treasurer 


and progress is exemplified 
Hanover 


ttstown, Pennsylvania. This organization, which began 


\ surprising record of rapid growtl 
Hydro-United Tire Co., In 


streets, P: 


y the Charlotte and 


operating two years ago with a daily production of 20 tires, has 


at present a capacity of 1,200 tires a day. During the past season, 








however, owing t inprecedented orders, the company could 
supply only 20 per cent of the demands made upon it \s a 
result an addition to the plar ecame necessary, and this new 
nstructio now ge e forward, and which will double the 
present plant capacity, will cost approximately $250,000. Opera 
tions will ts e! wever, for plans are already being 
ormulated t " A t built during the coming spring, 
a structure where 10,000 tires a day can be produced ( \ 
O'Ne ( mpany 
Southern Notes 
N er \ In I sville, Kentucky 
i i general anager Mr Ve er as 
e in the rubber lustr During 
24 th J B. F. Goodrich ( \kron 
. Q xperime : ate supe 
5 & K r ( ( Ss K¢ 
i t the Same t ears 
(y gnt e Fisk Rubbe Co 
( | \l i t i odu superintendent 
t Fisk pal itter it moved to Chico 
Falls the machinery and equipm ent of the (Dney rT 
| a ‘ » s r Nort La ina manutac 
: \ tting out the “Kiddie Bath,” 
i portabl at ib f niants, made with a folding fram« 
W. M. McConnell is president of the company and Samuel 
Ad S t Mr Adinoff was formerly chemist 
e Gillet I ( Eau Claire, Wisconsit 
1 g operat ecent it Hunting West Vi 
ginia nection with the new branch of the Westinghous: 
t & Manufacturing ( whose general offices and mai 
\ KS are at East Pittsburg! Pennsylvania The new three- 
ry lant at H tingt vl will be 100 feet d 
rick and steel construction, will cost approximately $100,000 
he Westinghouse company, which is the second largest concern 
t its kind in the ntr will at this new branch attend to the 
eeds of its patrons states—West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennesse: 


The Rubber 


Trenton Notes 


Trade in New Jersey 


The annual meeting t the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tio! New Jerse ll be held at the Trenton Country Club on 
Monday, December 12. President John S. Br ughton will pre- 
side and ofhcers will be elected and other business transacted 

The Miller-Steiner R ber (Cs Trenton, New Jersey, is pre- 


paring to make a new line of rubber products specializing in 


the concern, while Julius B. Steiner is secretary-treasurer 
\t a meeting of the stockholders of the Thermoid Rubber Co., 


Trenton, New Jersey, called by J. Oliver Stokes, president of 


the company, the board of directors was increased from four 
to nine members. Those constituting the board for the ensuing 
year are: J. Oliver Stokes, William J. B. Stokes, Robert J. 
Stekes, Fredrick S. Wilson, J. O. Bauer, Edmund W. Craft, 


William D. Pardoe, Ellis L. 

Harold Rogers, secretary 
Trenton, New Jersey, who was injured on October 27, in 
accident, is slowly recovering at Mercer Hospi- 
Rogers, president of the Grizzly 


Pierson and John T. Spicer. 

and treasurer of the Grizzly Rub- 
ber ( O., 
an automobile 
tal. His Richard R. 
company, was slightly injured at the same time. 


brother, 
Peter D. Thropp, treasurer of the John E. Thropp’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manufacturer of rubber machinery, is 
home again after undergoing a serious operation at the Atlantic 


City Hospital, Atlantic City. 
With the appointment of Edward Duer as receiver for the 
Rubber Corporation of America it is hoped to conserve the 


assets of the company so that it could be either liquidated or re- 
organized in conjunction with the Empire Rubber & Tire Cor 


poration, Trenton, New Jersey Action against the Rubber 
Corporation of America was taken by the Equitable Trust Co., 
which holds a note for $70,000. The liabilities are listed at 
$900,000 while the assets are approximately $1,030,000. 

Arthur H. Wood and C. Edward Murray, Jr., receivers ot 
the Empire Rubber & Tire Corporation, which was adjudged 
insolvent March 23, 1921, were recently summoned to appear 
in the United States District Court at Newark to show caus¢ 
why the DeLaski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire Co., should 

t be granted relief on a $23,354.26 judgment secured in 


Rubber & Tire Co. The order 


suit in 1916 against the Empire 


is on motion of E. Clarkson Seward, solicitor, and Thomas G 
vht. counsel for the petitioner, and was signed by Federal 
ge Jose |.. Bodine. The Empire company asked tor mort 

ime in the case and the court granted an extension. 

[he Nottingham Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has been 

ncorporated with a capital of $500,000 for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling automobile tires and tubes as well as 


The incorporators are 
Francis 
Alex 


accessories and rubber goods generally. 
Bell, 
isk, vice-president 


both of 


Samuel H Reading, Pennsylvania, president; C. 


and general manager; and Isadore 


nder, secretary Trenton. 
a plant near Trenton, wher 


One of the 


shortly erect 
been secured on a plot of ground. 
products will be a patent inner tube invented by Mr. Fisk who 
1as sold the Canadian rights to the Premier Tire & Rubber Co., 
Dealers in New York, Pennsylvania, 


company will 


an option has 


Limited, Toronto, Canada 


arvland and Delaware have the exclusive rights for the Fisk 
tube. while in other states the tube will be sold through one state 
obber 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey, has made 
: number of alterations in its East Trenton plant at a cost of 
$2,000 

The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
jersey, has made some alterations in the compound room in- 
luding new roof 

The plant of The Enterprise Rubber Co., Trenton, New 


brick structure for the manufacture of rub- 
was completely destroyed by fire on October 21, 


Jersey, a two-story 


ber specialties, 


resulting in a loss of about $25,000. The blaze was of un- 
known origin and started in the basement. The firemen after 


hard work managed to keep the fire away from a nearby tank 
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containing 1,000 gallons ot benzine. John McCue, owner of the 


factory, has not yet decided whether he will rebuild. 
Miscellaneous New Jersey Notes 

At a meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
New Jersey, held recently at the Trenton Country Club, the 
Brunswick, New Jersey, was 


\ssociation of 


Howe Rubber Corporation, New 
admitted to membership. 

The Howe Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
a Delaware corporation, with a capital stock of $4,000,000, has 
been licensed to do business in Illinois, Of this the amount of 
capital to be used in the business in Illinois is $853,200. W. T. 
Alden will be the Illinois representative, and the principal office 
will be at 134 La Salle street, Chicago. The officers of the 
company are John Tenny, Jr., Plainfield, New Jersey, and Am- 
brose Hardenbergh, New New Jersey, secretary, 
Hugh A. Kerr has been appointed controller and J. T. 


factory and technical 


Brunswick, 
Johnson, 
general manager engineer. 

The Haywood Rubber Co, has purchased a building on West 
Broad New Jersey, and will engage in the 
manufacture of inner tubes and rubber accessories, William G. 
Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, president and general 


street, Burlington, 


manager of the new concern, has let a contract to the John E. 
Thropp Sons Co., Trenton, for the building of the rubber ma- 
The 


ing and will begin operations as soon as possible. 


chinery. company is making some alterations to the build- 


The Stanwood Rubber Co., with a plant at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, is planning to open the factory again, and will issue 
per cent preferred stock, $151,000 worth 


$175,000 worth of 8 
of 8 per cent second preferred. and $500,000 shares of no par 
value $600,000 paid 50 
per cent in debentures bearing no interest, and 50 per cent in 
tock at the rate 


commen, The creditors’ claims will be 


commen of $2 a share 
Don 


Goodyear Tire & 


head of the labor department of The 
\kron, Ohio, has accepted the 
New Jersey, manufac- 


Stevens, formerly 
Rubber Co., 
managership of the Okonite Co., Passaic, 
turer of insulated cable 

Braender Rubber 


The 


include the 


Recent changes in the sales forces of 
& Tire Co. Rutherford New 
M. B. Page and Louis N. Walton are now selling Braender tires 


and tubes through the company’s Philadelphia branch, and plan 


Jersey, following 


to cover the Pennsylvania district; P. H. Lang is to travel from 
VandeNorth from the Chicago branch. 
Rubber & 

Braender, 


the factory, and J. P. 
The 


president ; 


Tire Co. are: Fred. L. 
vice-president; W. P 


Officers of Braender 


Braender, Harry 


Braender, secretary-treasurer ; Edwin Braender, assistant secretary 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


The Trade in Manufactured Goods 
The tide of general business among Massachusetts rubber plants 
continues to come in, each month showing a gradual improvement. 
While certain 
winter approaches, notably tires, due to the usual slowing down 
f automobile production and the end of the autumn driving sea- 


there are seasonable recessions in branches as 


son, the rubber industry as a whole is in better condition than a 


month ago, and there is certainly more optimism. Few manufac- 
turers are looking for rapid improvement, so that if present prog- 


fulfilled and further 


ress continues, expectations will have been 
confidence inspired. 

Fall rains and early snows in northern New England and the 
Middle West have stimulated retail sales of light rubber footwear 
orders along to the manufacturers, all of 


and relayed further 


whom are now very busy and still recruiting their forces. A 
normal winter at least, possibly more severe, is anticipated. 

The demand for mechanical rubber goods is improving and the 
brisker than 


Encouraging reports are being re- 


busy season in druggist’s sundries finds business 


during the two 


ceived from the clothing branch of the trade. 


past years. 


Boston Notes 


Between six and seven hundred members and guests attended 
\ssociated Industries of Massa- 
Plaza and West- 
speakers on 


the sixth annual meeting of the 
chusetts, held October 27 and 28 at the Copley 
hotels. There prominent 
timely subjects, and the leading industrial, commercial and finan- 
At the business session 
William H. Gleason, former treasurer of the Revere Rubber Co.. 


minster were numerous 


cial questions of the hour were discussed. 


Chelsea, was reelected treasurer and a member of the executive 
committee of Among the other members of the 
executive committee may be mentioned Frederic C. Hood, treas- 
urer, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown; Richard H. Rice, manager, 
General Electric Co., West Lynn; Edward F. Green, treasurer, 


the association. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 


It is announced that A. S. Carlton has been recently elected 


president of the Union Chemical Co., 27 Square, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Haymarket 
Industrial chemicals for all purposes are 
specialties of this company. 

The Larkide Co., 201 Devonshire street, Boston, is marketing 
under the trade-mark name “Larkide” a new sole which is asserted 
to be superior to leather in wearing quality and lower in price 
The material is made in shades to match all upper leathers, drills, 
canvas or fabric, and the claims are that it is not affected by 
will not crack, bulge or deteriorate in stock at any tem- 
and will not 
moisture, burn the feet, slip on wet pavements or be depressed by 


acids ; 


perature; does not harden, buckle or rot; absorb 


pebbles. 


The Dryden Rubber Co., of Chicago, Illinois, has established 


a Boston branch at 12 Columbia street with William L. Feeney in 
charge. A large stock of the firm’s rubber heels and soles will be 
carried for the shoe manufacturing and jobbing trade 


Miscellaneous Massachusetts Notes 


Effective November 1, the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


t 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, reduced wages and salaries from 5 


to 15 per cent, affecting every department in the company, from 
the president down, the average reduction on labor being 10 per 
cent. Wages had been increased from 25 to 110 per cent above 
the pre-war average, and this cut which follows one of 10 per 


cent last March, reduced wages on the average a total of 20 to 


22% per cent. The business of the company is heavier than for 
many weeks, the plant running at 60 to 70 per cent of normal and 
being especially busy in the tape, heel, tube and matting depart- 
ments. 

K. J. Quinn & Co., Inc., 481 Chelsea street, East Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, manufacturer of rubber cement, has consolidated its 


Boston and East Boston plants at the above address, thereby in- 
creasing efficiency and decreasing expense. 

The Avon Avon, 
intention to its product at the 
Show to be Illinois, 

The West 


expects by its sales drive recently launched to increase its produc- 


announced its 
Shoe Style 


Sole Co., Massachusetts, has 


exhibit forthcoming 


held in Chicago, in January. 


Hanover Rubber Co., of Hanover, Massachusetts, 


tion of rubber heels from 50,000 pairs per day to 65,000 or better. 


Harry T. Fogg, sales manager, is personally covering New York 
City and state, while Raymond B. Tompkins, formerly of the 
sole and heel department of the United States Rubber Co., 1s 


covering the Boston and North Shore territories. 


It is reported that 84 per cent of all the shoes being made in 
Brockton, Massachusetts, one of the greatest shoe manufacturing 
centers of the country, are going out with rubber heels attached. 
\s indicating the widespread use of rubber heels, both as original 
equipment The 
America estimates from its questionnaires among manufacturers 
that 125,000,000 pairs were made and sold in this country during 


the year 1920. : 


and for replacements, Rubber Association of 
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Plymouth Rubber Co. May Be Sold 





The trustees the Plymouth Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
rubber heels and soles, proofed fabrics and artificial leather, ot 
Canton, Massachusetts, w have been operating the business at 
a satisfact t early in January, have been granted 
permiss y the ell the assets of the bankrupt estate at 
public or private sale, in whole or in part, at their discretion 

\n offer of $600,000 m Max E. Brenkopf, 73 Tremont 
st t sets the estate has been declined 

t ( meeting of the creditors 

On Sept 2 stees reported having in their 
possess @ assets Cash on deposit, $332,515.71 
accounts rect é andise sold the trustees, $144,- 
742.13 to the bankruptcy proceedings, $83,- 
308.43 ed to be btful value; cash on deposit 

a $30,000, d ted just prior to the failure 

g to dissol n attachment made with- 

il t nkrupt ind believed to be recover- 
ible t s ggregating $113,020.64 in litigation 
against banks ft r bank deposits applied on loans 
shortly before t ptcy; merchandise inventory $241,071.75 
at current market value, including raw materials, goods in process 
and finished product, which probably would realize considerably 
less than tl ition; real estate, buildings, water 
rights, macl ted at Canton, which the bankruptcy 


appraisers placed at $205,764. 
The liabilities of the estate wer 
at $1,704,181.53. 


Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co. 


scheduled by the bankrupt 


ompany 
Hudson, 


L. D. Apsley, president of the Apsley Rubber Co., 





Massachusetts, announces his mpany’s merger with the Fire- 
stone Tire & ber Co., Akron, Ohio, a consolidation to have 
ereafter the title of the Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co. The 
nge is expected to be especia beneficial to the Apsley com- 
pany, as advantage can be taken of the resources and progressive 
policies of the Firestone company, while the Apsley organization 
will endeavor, as in the past, to render to its customers its best 
attention and serv 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 
The Trade in Manufactured Goods 
Outstanding in the past month’s developments was the price 
nobile and truck tires which had been agitated 


reduction in 











by forces outside of tl ibber industry for the past four 

nonths. Earl the r th the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 

Akron, ann ed a 20 per cent reduction on cords, and 10 per 

ent on fabric and tr tires. The man turers were 

taken by surpris¢ t was not until middle of the month 

that the Firestor ‘ I d t ther Akror ncerns, 
together with seve the larg itside companies 

During the 1 tire price talks, however, sales materially 

fe PF ‘ that the definite announcement by al! 

I i I I i gr bottom will mean new 

( t lealers and will lead to their re- 

+ ‘ , ll make 

e list ar she tmnei- 

+ ‘ , : will 

¢ . cad 

| r & h} 9 C T ‘ M ller | } r Cc a d 

The Ge & | fuict nr nced for No- 

er 15 t per cent on cords, 10 to 20 per cent or 

fabrics and 10 per cent on trucks. The reductions, however, rua 

from 10 to 30 per cent through the whole list. Goodyear did not 

cut the price of truck tires at the same time the other reductions 


were announce 


10w at the lowest point in their history, and 
give twice the amount of service previously 


the iverage tire i] 
rendered The cut just announced is the third material 


reduction within the year, and brings the prices from 30 to 50 per 





cent bel those I a year ago 

Definite announcements are lacking but it is believed in some 
juarters that, because the manufacturers made the reductions 
eluctantly and under protest, the cost of manufacture did not 


warrant a reduction at this time, and that it may be followed by 
a further adjustment in wages at the Akron factories 








In oth lines the manufacture of rubber goods is holding up 
ell. Tire production except for the short period of the price 
re will probably run better than 70 per cent of normal 
the whole. Mechanical goods production remains below nor- 
mal but indications are that the improvement which has been 


noted during the past two months will continue with the improve- 
f The footwear and druggists’ 


ment of general business conditions 


sundries departments are running very close to normal, and the 


departments of some of the factories are now operating a 


sh Some of the specialty factories, which are the smal- 
est of any Akt are doing an exceedingly good business in 
spite of the fact that the present is considered the dull period of 


that branch of the industry 


The employment situation remains static. It is the plan of the 
Akron companies to retain the employes now on the pay-roll and 
to resort to broken schedules if the trade becomes unexpectedly 
dull. 

With Goodyear heard from and partial reports from the other 
manufacturers it is safe to predict that the forthcoming balance 
sheets will indicate that the present year is what has been termed 
by men in the industry as “the miracle year” in rubber, the year 
in which the impossible in the way of working off inventories and 
converting them into cash has been accomplished. 


Akron 
The recently organized in Akron, Ohio, 
is installing the Swinehart spring steel tire molds in several of the 
in that city and will market their produc- 
tion, a 30 by 3% cord tire. It is planned to equip other factories 
with these molds as scon as required by the demand for these 
tires. M. Rosenblat is president of The Henry Cord Tire Co. 
The Roslee Rubber Co., with general offices at 227 Ohio Build- 
ing, Akron, Ohio, was recently organized to carry on a brokerage 
business in manufactured rubber goods such as toy balloons, mats 
and matting, belts, tires, shoes, gloves, etc. Among the products 
that will be marketed under “Roslee” brand are the “KnuklfiT” 
ves described in Tue INptIA RupBer Worwp, March 1, 
nd manufactured by the Lincoln Rubber Co., Akron; also 
toy balloons, inflated balls, and sponge rubber balls. The balloons 
include assorted colors and different types such as self-closing 
juawker, wood twist valve, and novelties. The company 
makes a small extra charge for printing advertising balloons 
with special designs from cuts furnished by the customer. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
ind R. P. Dinsmore to be development manager 
Both are with the 
will assist the Goodyear ma- 


Henry Cord Tire Co., 


smaller tire factories 


surgeons’ gl 





1 
vaive, § 


nd ief c 1 respectively now 

Los Angeles plant. V. V. Messer 

chine design department in Akron as consulting engineer. 

In transferring its export department from New York City to 
Akron, Ohio, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Akron general offices G. T. Currier, F. 


+ ‘ 


ught to the 


C. Allen, W. H. Snyder and G. L. Livingston. The warehouse 
d shipping departments for the export trade remain, however, 
New York under the direction of L. A. LaTour. 


Griffin, who was recently appointed head of the machine 
design department at the Municipal University of Akron, Akron, 
has had about ten years’ experience with some of the rubber 
He has held various important positions 


companies of that city 
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with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., having had charge of de- 
signing the calenders for the Firestone Canadian plant, while 
much of his time has been devoted to the design, installation and 
equipment of mills, washers and calenders. 

A. C. Horrocks, formerly connected with the Goodyear In- 
dustrial University, has organized a company of Goodyear men 
to take over the Denmead Rubber Co.’s plant in East Akron, 
f manufacturing heels and belting. As- 
sociated with Mr. Horrocks are: L. W. Akins, H. T. Young, 
H. A. King, and B. R. Beckwith. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 


territory to increase efficiency of the sales 


Ohio, for the purpose « 


Akron, Ohio, has announced 
new divisions of sales 
department. The east central district, which includes Ohio and 
the South, has been placed in charge of H. P. Campbell, formerly 
manager of the Cleveland branch; the west central district, in- 
cluding Chicago and the Middle West, is in charge of George ( 
Van Veen, oldest Mason salesman and for the past two years 
head of the Chicago branch. W. J. Ruckert, for the past six 
months head of the former eastern division, is in charge of the 
western division which includes Kansas City and southwestern 
territory; and C. W. Dinnison, formerly in char pf Pacific 
Coast sales, will be head of that division under t ‘pew ar- 
Kent, Ohio, is now® operating 


rangement. The Mason plant at 
with three shifts and is producing about 11,000 tires weekly on 
} full time. 

Removal of its offices from 102 South Broadway to more ade- 
quate accommodations at 46 South Broadway, Akron, Ohio, is 
announced by the Akron Engineering Co. This firm of estimat- 
ing and consulting engineers, which devotes its energies to the 
needs of rubber and power plants, has the following 
officials: P. E. Welton, president and general manager; Carl E. 
Rett, vice-president; and R. E. Cartlidge, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The reorganization and recapitalization plan of The Star Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, proposed by the directors, will reduce the 
capitalization, and also reduce the par value of the common stock 
from $100 to no par value, and will add two men to the board 
of directors, making the board consist of seven instead of five 
members, The cause of the reorganization is the impairment of 





capitalization of the company through operation and inventory 


) losses. 


Harry Quine, formerly in the publicity department of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and subsequently with the National 
Highway Federation at Washington, has been named publicity 
director of The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Hugh Allen, publicity director of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has been made chairman of the publicity campaign to 
raise $275,000 for The Better Akron Federation. 

That the dull season in the tire industry is far from what it 
is normaily expected to be, is indicated by the fact that the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


the production departments early in the month. H. S. Firestone 


added employes to 


1 that he expected production to mount as a result of 


stimulus given the trade by the lowered prices of tires 


Rubber specialties have enjoyed a very good year. The Greg- 


ry Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, among others, reports that the 
ubber ball department is working three shifts a day, while a 
it dropping off in toy balloon business has been experienced 


ing the month, It is expected that the company will show 





a profit in spite of the general business depression 


Rubber companies have started to make fabric contracts for 
are that they expect an ex- 





the coming year, 
ceedingly good season, Contracts are not as large as in previ 
ous years, but they indicate that the industry believes the bottom 
in the fabric market has been reached 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is perfecting an explosion- 
proof airplane and dirigible gas tank. It is understood to be 





’ 


Several tests 
be non- 


ined with rubber and heavily covered with fabric. 
have been made, and it has thus far been shown to 
inflammable, 

Foreign collections are rapidly improving, according to the 
export departments of practically all rubber companies. One 
not lost one dollar in the export field 


\lthough the movement is 


company states that it has 


lis year because of bad credits 


very gradual, rubber exporters state that some improvement in 


the foreign field is being nected 
Officials of Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, 
Chio, state that orders are coming at a much better rate during 


1 


the past month than tor the past six months, Because they are 


scattered and widely diversiticd the orders are looked upon as 


eing the harbingers of a n better business in the late winter 
ind ¢€ rly spring 
Rubber companies throughout the United States have shown 


a revival in equipment buying. Thus far the orders have been 
small, but they have been sufficient to indicate to the Akron 
Gear & Engineering Co, Akron, Ohio, that business will soon 
be better. Southern Ohio, Maryland, Iowa and Nebraska are 


mentioned as sources of new inquiries and orders 
Goodrich Wipes Out Floating Indebtedness 
The B. F. 
known as its most successful year, although the profit account 
\ year ago the 


Goodrich Co, has completed what will probably be 


may not be what it has been in other years. 
company had a floating indebtedness of more than $30,000,000, 
and at the end of the third quarter it was possible to announce 
reductions amounting to more than $23,000,000, with sufficient 
cash on hand to completely wipe out the balance. 

Production is running close to 10,000 tires a day, with indi- 
cations that the turn of the year will see this materially in- 
creased. The production for the whole year will be entirely 
dependent upon sales, as_ the 
sales ticket, but it is not doubted that the first of the spring 
months will see one of the most surprising revivals in the tire 
industry it has ever witnessed. 

Goodrich sales have been satisfactory, and the past few 


company will stay close to the 


months have been utilized to put the entire organization into 
the best possible working shape for the coming year. A num- 
ber of minor changes have been made in conformity with this 
plan to make it one of the smoothest working machines in the 
tire industry. 
New Firestone Rim Plant Ready for Machinery 

Construction work on the new plant of the Firestone Steel 

Products Co., Akron, Ohio, for the manufacture of automobile 


rims, is completed and ready for the installation of machinery. 








Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, Ohio 


Firestone rims are standard equipment on about 60 per cent of 
he makes of automobiles, and with the facilities afforded by 
this new plant, the former capacity will be doubled. 

The new rim plant, located to the south of the Firestone tire 
plant in Akron, is a single-story brick and steel building more 
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sixt mi ng t is equipped with the blower General Pays Off Bank Loans 
heating tilating, making radiators unnecessary The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, on October 26 
i ranes ha ready been installed, to be used not only iid off its last bank loan, A year ago last May the company 
t mplet tor but for the installation of heavy mwwed $2,500,000, or more than its capitalization and surplus 
: | g with the restone interplant rail- This was reduced by the following November to $1,400,000, and 
, ’ ling ompletely eliminated on October 26 

g of t stories connects directly with the The company’s business has been excellent during the past 
factory, while an engineering building, which adjoins the plant, is year, due mainly to the fact that it has always focussed on 
approximately e-third t size of the rim building, and will dealers, rather than original equipment business, and for that 

e use ! production equipment reason its sales have showed practically no decline, 
The tota nt will be about 25.000 rims a Production output for the year, according to William O'Neil, 
lay, including 6,000 id tir uses a day. The old plant, whicl ice-president and general manager, will exceed by 30 per cent 


the original Firestor Tire & Rubber ( uilding, is suff- that of 1920, the record year in the industry, although gross 














ently large resent needs, but the new plant sales will not much more than equal the $5,755,000 of 1920, he- 
vill be z is n as the expected forward movement in cause of-the price cuts in tires, Not one dividend was passed 
he automobile industry makes the change necessary r deferred during the year, which was one of the worst the 
Seiberling Rubber Company Formed industry ever experienced 
F. A. Seiberling, formerly president of The Goodyear Tire & Cleveland 
Rubber | vho resigned when New York bankers reorganized Othcials of the Cleveland Rubber Corporation Co., with ex- 
that compa st Ma s ce ecutive offices and factory at West 
ed the rubbe ll4th street and Berea Road, Cleve- 
lustr t a $1 land, Ohio, state that Augustus H 
100,000 iws Hanna has recently been given charge 
€ sta Delaw know s if sales for the company in five 
S o Ri ( f 
' 
q 
C. W. Seiberling I. R. Bailey Frank A. Seiberling W. E. Palmer W. A. M. Vaughn 
Officers of the Seiberling Rubber Co. i 
50,000 shares of preferre sunties of northern Ohio, with headquarters at 2142 Broadway : 
S100 S00.000 shares of mmon st ' ut avenue, Lorain, Ohio. Other districts recently opened by this or 4 
$ ‘ se the Delaw laws recognize onl ganization are the following: Chicago office, 1160 Transportation 
S10 t Building, Chicago, Ilinois, covering the northern half of Hlinois 
Si $55,000,000 pa and Indiana and the whole of Michigan; Washington, D. C., office 
\. Seiberling 317, Bond Building, Washington, D. C., covering the District 
S 1 esident \ \ M Colum Virginia, and a portion of Maryland; Cincinnati 
ghn, tr rer \ mer, secretar ind R. Bailey fice, 813 Sycamore street, Cincinnati, Ohio, covering southern 
t Ohio, the whole of Kentucky, and half of Tennessee; Pittsburgh 
M iter secretar f The Goodyear fice, 215 Martin Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, covering 
X R t Mr. Vaughn was assistant treasurer, and Mr. the western half of Pennsylvania and the greater part of West 
ds > T m- \ Yinia 
New Jersey Zine Sales Co. Opens Cleveland Office 
Mr. S ndustry with the Le- n order to meet the requirements of the rubber and paint in- 
gh R ia, which he purchased istries for zine oxide, albalith, and other products the New 
The Portage Rubber ( for Jersey Zinc Co. has opened an office in the Guardian Building 
$7 " irt orde f eptance being tem- Cleveland, Ohio, with R. A. Parrett, district sales manager, in 
tit the stockholders If charge From this branch an attempt will be made to serve the 
é s t t s itial ut will be 5,000 Ohio territory, where large tonnages of the products mentioned 
t 1 6,000 fe will probably add other com are consumed, and from this branch requisitions will be made 
t far no definite announcements to this upon the Cleveland and Cincinnati warehouses. Other warehouse 
t have be made Final actior y the Federal Court stocks have since been installed in various industrial centers 
leveland regarding disposition of the Portage plant is ex- throughout the country for the convenience of buyers of less 
é soot than carload stocks who desire prompt delivery 
Mr. Seiberling als ntrols The Star Rubber Co. and is a E. V. Peters, general sales manager, states that through the 
dder for the Republ Rubber Co. in Youngstown, now in establishment of this sales organization the company can main- 
receivershit tain a close relationship with its customers, and through the dis- 
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trict sales manager, keep in connection with the requirements of 
the trade 
Successful Readjustment of MecGraw’s Finances 
The recent readjustment of the financial affairs of The Mce- 
Graw Tire & Rubber Co., 4810 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has proved most successful. Under the plan of including in the 
bankit 


: 
interests and merchandise creditors the company has been able 


Oo 
S 


reorganized board of directors certain representatives of 

effect very satisfactory settlement of contracts. Reduction 
of indebtedness to banks and merchandise creditors aggregating 
$400,000 has been accomplished since the plan became operative. 
In addition all current purchases are discounted and ample cash 
is in the treasury to provide working capital. The profits for 
the quarter ended September 30 have aggregated $227,000; the 
company has ample working capital for present needs; and no 
new financing is contemplated. 

The plant, with no changes in the official management, is now 
operating two 10-hour shifts a day, and orders in hand will 
necessitate, it is claimed, increase of production in the near 
future. 

First Annual Convention National Tire Dealers’ Association 

The first annual convention of the National Tire Dealers’ 
\ssociation, held in Cleveland October 18, 19 and 20, proved a 
decided success. Over forty cities were represented, the attend- 
ince indicating a remarkable growth in the actual membership of 
the organization. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: R. F. Valentine, 
president of the Cleveland Retail Tire Dealers’ Association, and 
first vice-president of the National Association, becomes president, 
while Frank Zeman, president of the Chicago association, was 
chosen vice-president of the National Association. Directors 
nclude Thomas F. Whitehead. R. R. Wooley, E. P. Farley, 
R. J. Walters and E. J. Methudy 


Deitsch, who has served as secretary of the association since its 


The resignation of Philip O. 


inception, having been accepted, J. W. Matheny, secretary of the 
Cleveland association, was chosen to temporarily fll the vacancy 

\mong the subjects particularly emphasized at the meeting was 
the question of mileage guarantees, and discortinuances of these 
guarantees by reputable tire manufacturers or adjustments by 
manufacturers through their authorized dealers was urged and 
passed by resolution. It was also urged that adjustments, if made, 
be based upon the price paid by dealers. From start to finish 
much interest and enthusiasm was displayed by attending mem- 
bers, while the rapid wiping out, by subscription, of a deficit 
which had been facing the organization assures its financial future 

Miscellaneous Ohio Notes 

J. E. Henderson has been appointed sales manager of the tire 
department at the Cincinnati, Ohio, branch of The Brunswick- 
Ralke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois 

Some construction work at the plant of the Erie Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Sandusky, Ohio, is at present under way, and the ex- 


terior of the buildings is being completed. This will put the 
structures into condition so that additional space, when necessary 
can be made use of. The plant passed into the hands of H. R 
Greenlee, as receiver, several months ago 

Among the large distributers of the products of the McKone 


Tire & Rubber Co., Millersburg Ohio, who are also stockholders 


in the parent company, are the following: The Conley-Hussey 


Co., Chicago, Illinois; Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Missouri; E. J. Methudy, St. Louis, Missouri, and other 
well-known firms. The McKone Tire & Rubber Co., with gen- 
eral offices at 1943 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois, manu- 
factures McKone fabric and cord casings and inner tubes. 

Ray F. Hamlin and John M. Crawford have been appointed 
receivers of the Avalon Rubber Manufacturing Company, Bar- 
berton, Ohio, Accounts payable are said to be more than 
$25,000, with assets of $200,000 


The Interlocking Cord Tire Co., Mogadore, Ohio, has been 
placed in operation by the reorganized company headed by Ed- 
ward Kohl, president, and W. N. Burkhart, general manager, 
and production is now 50 tires a day. The present capacity of 
the plant is 150 tires a day. The company is specializing in a 
JU by J¥2 tre to increase the emeciency of the plant and also to 
nd a ready market for its product. Mr. Kohl is of the opin 
ion that the plant will have sufficient business to speed up pro- 


duction in the very near future 


\t the annual stockholders’ mecting of The Excel Rubber Co., 
Wadsworth, Ohio, held November 2, Dr. F. W. Boyer was elected 
president; Z. N. Wallis, treasurer; and W. L. Good, secretary. 
The new directors elected include the above officers and the 
following: A. J. Krabill, W. M. Wells, F. G. Alderfer, H. D. 
Mench, and R. M. and E. H. Trump. 


The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, is working a night 
force in its druggists’ sundries department to meet a largely in- 
creased demand, brought about by the approach of cold weather. 
The tire department, on the other hand, is operating at about 
100 tires a day. The company has not seen fit to publish a 
statement regarding the business of the past year, submitted to 
the steckholders at the annual meeting. It is known, however, 
that while the balance sheet reflects the business conditions which 
have prevailed during the past twelve months, it is fairly satis- 


factory in view of these conditions 


I. A. Tinsman, formerly with The Portage Rubber Co., Akron, 
and latterly with the Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, has been 
elected president of The Salem Rubber Co., capitalized at $250,- 
000, which will operate the plant of The Porter Rubber Co., 
Salem, Ohio. W. H. Sabol, Philadelphia, is vice-president; 
Joseph Schwab, president of the Philadelphia Tire Co., Philadel- 
phia, is treasurer; and Grant Hill, Salem, formerly general man- 
ager of The Porter Rubber Co., is secretary. The Salem com- 
pany is now producing 250 tires daily. 


On account of the diversified line manufactured by the organi- 
zation formerly known as the Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., the 
orporate name of the firm has been changed to the Marathon 
Company, The general offices and factory are at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, where tires, inner tubes, and belts for personal 


wear are made a specialty. R. [D. Jenks is the secretary of the 


The Hermann Tire Building Machine Co. announces that its 
offices have been moved from the Gugle Building to Room 310-12 
Majestic Building, 63 South High street. Columbus, Ohio. W. 


H. Hermann is general manager 


E. H. Fitch, for more than 17 years connected with The B, F 
Goodrich Co., has resigned to take over the management of the 
Republic Rubber Co., of Youngstown, which is at present in 
receivership. He was in charge of Diamond sales before the 
amalgamation with Goodrich, and subsequently has been in 


charge of Diamond sales for the consolidated company 
pan) 


Rotary Tire & Rubber Company Reorganized 


\ plan for the reorganization of the Rotary Tire & Rubber 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio, is being worked out by the Studebaker- 
Wulff Rubber Co., whose temporary headquarters are at Room 


204, 66 East Broad street, Columbus, Ohio. Under the new ar- 
rangements a large number of the principal creditors will take 
bonds, stock, notes, and some cash from the new company, while 
the Rotary stockholders are putting up new cash on a pro rata 
or quota basis, governed by their present holdings in the Rotary 
company. This idea appears to be meeting all requirements, 
and operations at the plant will undoubtedly soon be resutned. 
The new factory building, which was erected for the Rotary 
Tire & Rubber Co. in 1919, is of brick and concrete construc- 
tion, and comprises 32,400 square feet of floor space. It is 
equipped with the most modern machinery for tire making, and 
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to show results. Orders were taken where it had 
red there were no orders. Production departments began 
ng goods with what appeared to be skeleton organizations 
hey made goods less expensive than the rubber world had 
} 


ce the early days of the industry. 


ough it all, Mr. Wilmer remained quiet, reserved, but 
every evidence of potential strength. Today, with the 
a reorganized basis, there is no desire for applause 
ine is built and Mr. Wilmer is spending his time keep 
going and watching for minor improvements. 
new Goodyear, predicted when F. A. Seiberling saved the 
a receivership, is here, and the future is much 
fhan many of the stockholders who have not seen the 


‘ing of the organization can possibly dream. 


PRESIDENT OF THE GRAND RAPIDS TIRE & 


GOODYEAR 


REMARKABLE 





= 























RUBBER CORPORATION 

Brown, who in 1920 organized and became president and 
manager of The Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
Michigan, is a native of the state mentioned, 





and was trained in its schools. 

He began business as a salesman 
in 1898 with the Alabastine Co., 
of Grand Rapids, and travelled 
for this company through several 
states. Later becoming associated 
with the Continental Caoutchouc 
Co., Chelsea, Massachusetts, he 
was appointed in 1908 its western 
manager, and on the merging of 
that company with the United 
States Rubber Co., Mr. Brown 
was made district manager, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

In 1917 he resigned to become 
associated with The Mid-Conti- 





wae nent Tire Manufacturing Co., 
a. Brown W ic hita, Kar Sas, as vice-pre sident 

nd general sales manager, and 
hese positions until he assumed his present connection 
ief description of the new plant of The Grand Rapids 
Rubber Corporation, with a list of the company’s officers, 


en in the November issue of THe INDIA RuBBER Wor! 


The Rubber Trade in the Mid-West 
Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
regular monthly meeting of the Mid-West Rubber Manu 
rs’ A tion was held November 8, at the Hotel Mor- 


s. Only 12 regular members and a number 
ers sent, owing to the bad weatl a 
‘ ting was Id o1 ct day 1 Ont 
rs and executive committee meetit ted 


nanufacturers the elimination of all 


guarantees and that this resolution and copies of the 
Claim Form” adopted by the Tire Division of The 
\ssociat ot America be sent to all regular members 
1 speaker of the meeting was H. C. Gardner, 





nt of tl Great Lakes St. Lawrence Tide Water Ass« 





Wii aay a ! tcercsting talk | i the aeet o! the 
ence rivé¢ a important matters regarding the 





ment of the river for navigation purposes. 


wing Mr. Gardner’s remarks each member present gave 


$s of the business outlook. The sentiment was unanimous 
usiness 1s rapidly approaching normal and that better con- 


wi soo! e realized in the rubber industry 


——— 


— 
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J. P. Matthews has resigned from the Association and Charles 
S. Sutherland will succeed him as secretary and general manager. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held December 13. 


Miscellaneous Mid-Western Notes 

dditions to the executive personnel of The McKone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1943 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois, have 
been recently announced. These include the following: O. S. 
Tweedy, formerly connected with the Diamond Rubber Co., 
and later with the United States Tire Co. and C. Kenyon Co., 
general sales manager; J. F. Lanier, previously associated with 
the Diamond Rubber Co., the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., and 
later the Howe Rubber Corporation, distributer of McKone 
products throughout the South, where he is well known. The 
officers of The McKone Tire & Rubber Co. are: A. L. Gustin, 
president; C. W. McKone, vice-president; and L. C. Conley, 
secretary and treasurer. The company’s plant is at Millersburg, 
Ohio. 

Under the new name of Columbia Automotive Supply Co. the 
organization formerly known as the Columbia Tire & Supply Co. 
removed from 427 Columbia street to larger and better 


nas i 


quarters at 218 North Fifth street, LaFayette, Indiana. No 
changes, however, are made in the personnel of stockholders or 
management. The change of name was considered necessary in 
order to convey the information that the company carried all 
staple items used in the automotive field, instead of being limited 
to tires and tire supplies exclusively. W. S. Crowe is the sales 
manager of the organization and C. J. Mertz the purchasing 
agent. 

W. H. Shell, a salesman with the Indix 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been awarded a 20-year 
service pin, the first to be given outside of Akron. Mr. Shell 


iapolis, Indiana, branch 





was one of Goodyear’s earliest salesmen. 

C. W. Holoker, with the Detroit, Michigan, branch of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has received a 15-year service pin. 

L. W. Brummitt has recently organized the New Departure 
Tire & Rubber Co., Twelfth Street Terminal Buildings, Detroit, 
Michigan, to produce small-size cord tires at a popular price, 
backed by the company’s guaranty as to quality. Mr. Brummitt 
is sole owner. 

William N. Freeman has been recently appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Federal Division of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, and will have his headquarters at 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. Mr. Freeman has been for some time sec- 
retary of the company. 

A readjustment of the ancial affairs of The Wilson Rubber 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has resulted in the appointment of 
Walter Mauthe, as receiver, and the establishment, by the stock- 


holders, of a reorganization mmittee. In the meantime, the 
manufacture is continued of one of the company’s former prod- 
ucts, a blowout patch, known as “SlaPatch,” described in Tue 


InpIA Rupser Worwp, August 1, 1920 

The Kretchmer Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the 
A. I. Root Co., of Iowa, with address at 1028 Third street, 
; sluffs, Iowa. This organization, which specializes in 





bee-keepers’ supplies, manufactures also beemen’s rubber gloves. 
R. G. Calvert is president, and A. H. Dunn secretary and 
treasurer of this company. 

It is announced that F. G. Bean has been appointed super- 
ntendent of The Blekre Tire & Rubber Co., Merriam Park Sta- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota. The company manufactures tires and 
tubes. 

A new factory is being built for The Monticello Tire & Rubber 
Co., Monticello, Iowa, where preference in each department will 
be given to ex-service men. The company manufactures 
high-grade fabric and cord tires. J. S. Kelly, president and 


general manager of the organizatien, is also a member of the 
board of directors of the Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. 

‘he Mid-Continent Tire Manufacturing Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
has appointed Fred F. Golden sales manager, succeeding E. M. 


Tileston, who has taken over the sales of Midco cords on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Golden was formerly with The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 
The Trade in Manufactured Goods 

Dealings in mechanical goods generally were reported by most 
large agencies and jobbers as noticeably better than a year ago 
Good building conditions all along the coast are an important 
factor, and the outlook for many more large factories, hotels, 
theatres, and apartment houses in the near future is said to be 
ery promising, according to rubber dealers estimating on sup- 
plies. 

Many of the moderate-cost apartment houses required by law 
to have coils of fire hose are dispensing with the cotton-rubber 
article and using a linen hose, which is preferred, not so much 
for cheapness, some say, as for compactness. It is the only non- 
rubber article handled by the coast branches of one of the 
biggest of the rubber corporations 

A livelier demand for suction and discharge hose following 
the resumption of oil field operations in Central California, 
where a strike had for weeks brought work almost to a stand- 
still, and considerable inquiry from various industries for con- 
veyor belting were much remarked in the rubber trade on the 
Pacific Coast during the month. 

More sales of air hose to mining concerns are reported, im- 


ving a little later a revived demand for be 


l¢ 


ing, boots and other 
rubber essentials in the backward mining industry. 

Dealings in druggists’ sundries have slowed down somewhat in 
many sections, druggists claiming that they are amply stocked 
over the holiday period, although admitting in many cases that 

1922, if 


impression has gained currency that 


they will be obliged to enter the market very early 
not in December, 1921. The 
there will be a marked shading of prices before long by the 
manufacturers, but no one appears to have definite information 


t any rate are eager to get rid of 


to that effect. Retail dealers 
i 3 1, 





a 
1 inventory goods it oliday yrices b fore anv ney ~ 
Vy g a day price eflore many new com- 


mitments 


Tire and tube sales are holding up very well in the coast 


territory, replacements being numerous account of the all-year 
general use of automobiles, especially in the southern section, 
nd a large influx of cars from all parts of the country. The 

rious tire making concerns report an easing up in production, 
ut their advices are that dealers’ stocks are quite low and that 
they will be soon in the market for more goods 

Several concerns have been lately studying foreign markets 
and are confident of getting and retaining a good-sized trans- 
Pacific trade as soon as exchange becomes normal. Tire pro- 
ducers, in speaking of foreign trade prospects, declare that they 
have a freight rate advantage of about $2 a casing, as compared 


with the cost of casings shipped to the Coast from the East and 
Mid-West, and that other economies they can effect manu- 
facture would enable them to quote Pacific export price s of from 
$4 to $5 a tire cheaper than rivals in the sections named. So, 
too, are they confident that in the Far East they can readily 
meet European competition. Shipping service has markedly im- 


proved in recent months, 


San Francisco 
The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has opened a 
warehouse branch at 455 Second street, San Francisco, under the 
name of the India Tire & Rubber Co. of California, San Fran- 
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India company has established on the Southern Pacitic Railroad The company’s capital is 
irehouses within t ist four months; a distributing brancl $2,000,000, a large amount having already been subscribed. The 
ving t | in Dallas, Texas, followed by another oncern will feature two treads, “Grizzly Bear” and “Missiot 

M inneape inaget t the San Francisco branch Bell Sizes will range up to 35 by 5 in cords and fabrics 
ad 1 experience and many ftriends in the R. M. Starrett is manager, and the company’s office is at 113% 
e time manager of the Merchants’ National Bank building, Los Angeles 
S i lr 1 | d te sales . , 
; ‘ Manager J]. B. Magee, of the Los Angeles branch of the United 
\ ‘ W ings , . 
; Ke 7 States Rubber Co., has been inspecting the field in and around 
n S | ( s 5 Irie P P P . . 
. F ' ‘ Sal jiego, and latterly conferring with the company’s repre- 
i the trade , 
sentatives in northern California. He reports trade generally as 
mparing well with a year ago and gradually increasing. Tire 
¢ Sa x California, sales since October 1, he states, are even better than a year ago, 
7 ‘ | ee on ; rd” tires bh h : ‘ " 
ty ate Savage UU tires by The and while the demand for tubes is strong it is hard to get them 
» ~ . » ego, in the same state It tubber shoes and miscellaneous rubber goods are selling ex- 
, r ’ , 
ee hulare . eptionally well 
M k& M , - Exchange ilding, Sat The largest shipment of cotton to an eastern port was lately 
lifarni st} t } tt es os \noeles Mor ; ~ : 
. a, Ww nen ¢ ‘ n | \ngeles, Port cleared through Los Angeles harbor, when the United American 
, et] 1 Vay , h er ite les nts , a - ce 
ind, Seattle, and Va ver, have been appointed sales agent iner “Alaskan” sailed with 1,000 tons of Sarival (Arizona) cotton 
th ‘ t tor the tates » s "0 Inc 3 * 1 > 
oO ‘ ach ase sta Metals Co., Inc., 30 Church onsigned to a Boston tire concern 
street. New Yor | stocks of sulphuret of antimony, mag- - , , . 
. Fully 150 students have graduated from the free tire repair 
$1 et wi riet ome - e . ere . 
school of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of California, Los 
Rubber Club of San Francisco Organized \ngeles, since its inception a vear ago and nearly all have good 
Recognizing the lack of unity and with a view to promoting jobs. Among the learners have been the owners of some of the 
interests mi in the California industry largest vulcanizing concerns in Southern California, according to 
ave formed the er Club of San Francisco Membership Gseorge Irwin, chief instructor. 
s connned | anaging ad executives of factory branche Harry E. Blythe, manager of the Goodyear personnel depart- 
lirect { iters ubb 0 nies. Als i eal ’ ‘ itis 
‘ aire la ‘ ober companic iso, mem ment, has come to the Los Angeles, California, plant temporarily 
p 1s vested ' ; ial member and not at all in the to succeed C. C. Slusser, as general manager. The company an- 
rm he represents nounced that Mr. Blythe will be at the Los Angeles plant for 
ow So = " endle ativee of 1 = 7 ’ , —r 
¢ organiza a ad r executives of practically ve months while Mr. Slusser will work with P. W. Litchfield 
e tire compani perating m San Francisco The officers jy Akron, completing some staff work. A. F. Pond has also come 
| Brad eral 1 re ? t “oas 1) $101 : : 
~ oN e ; anager, Pacific Coast Divisiot to Los Angeles to succeed R. P. Dinsmore, resigned. 
d States el resident; P. H, Lyon, vice-president, . ‘1 Mexi ; 
; , , , Che distribution ot rse Shoe tires nm Mexico is now con- 
( ! r & Ly ( e-president; C. W. Jackson, branch : he dist tion of Ho a “ ie al 
; ;, ; : ; luct ntirel 1roug ‘le “e > Pacific 
wer The Miller R nae { California, secretary and ucted entirely thre ugh the Los Angeles office of the Pacific 
1 tis 3 +] - tubber Co., according to Roy R. Meads, president of the com- 
reasure lr 1 t tines cers the executive commuiuttec . ” " - 
: , 7 any Until recently the company’s sales in the southern re- 
k Cart istrict manager, Goodyear Tire 7 Py : : 
wT ' ; es — uublic were contined to the cities on the west coast. It has since 
& ibber Ce i ( re =. a ‘ ice-president, Pioneer : ‘ 2 
MEI a“ Pia aE . ae oe een decided by the factory to cease sending tires to Mexico 
CT I I ( Ss retary 18 at <i ‘a ess . ’ 
' ’ —_—*< : Ee at Texas and to make all deliveries through the Southern Cali- 
The M eT \ ( ( s Sa I il SCO act \ i 
rnia metropolis 
Los Angeles The Bland stage line operating between El Centro and Holt- 
: tory of the Imperial Cotton Mills lle, California, over what is considered one of the hardest roads 
( ret ment ral months ago in Tue Ix Ruprex © Imperial Valiey, has equipped all its cars with cord tires made 
R re nea mplet rhe plant. using 10,000 spindles and vy The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, California. 
. ated he and w One of the frst rubber men in the Southwest to take up the 
+ t ' ' =) OOO). 000 ‘ ' i! I dot } 6 e ° ° 
UN, : g one repairing of giant pneumatic 
_ pi 4 . 5 men, 3s SOuEK tires and rubber footwear was 
, ‘ ly ' third ‘ ; , 
: : : Horace H. Huntington, head of 
tire ¢ . r < t . : 
: : _ : the Huntington Rubber Co., 112 
‘ a gt East Eighth street, Los Angeles. 
Coody | M \nge ind the ¢ rniaa Mill . : . . 
Mr. Huntington is a native of 
; . 
Ottawa, Canada, and has been 
t text s t in the automobile tire business 
ast stat 0) var f 4 to 6-vyard sheetings, 15,000,000 fifteen years. Beginning in a 
5 ) rd i lr 
000,001 4 2-oI s very modest way, he has through 
S j f ae lanim ) ‘ } ; n nro . ° 
15.000,000 vards 2-20 denims, 2,000,000 yards snaburgs hard work and enterprise built 
= ( and I gely up one of the largest sales 
+ t ve | , r : : 
s it is said é agencies and repair plants in the 
t t east importa e new city, featuring Samson, Michelin, 
tr ] sth } , ‘ ‘ : $3 ‘ 
mpany s ge ide with the Ori é and Miller pneumatics and Ma- 
vn W the Briti 1 ot son solids. He is aided by his 
With stock ers of automobiles. w 1 be son, Henry C. Huntington, and 
titled to a 40 per cent discount on all tires and tubes manu : fteen employes. For handling 
: : . * ; ys Horace H. Huntington , : eee : 
tured by the ncern, t Paci Coast Tire & Rubber Manu solid tires the concern has in- 
facturing ( is planning 1 ance the building and equippins stalled a 300-ton hydraulic press, and added several up-to-date 


of a plant with a capacity of 500 tires and 1,000 tubes a day. A devices for general retreading, sectional repair work, etc., besides 
20-acre site has been bought in Burbank, a suburb of Los Angeles, improving its rubber shoe repairing plant. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


Committee to Report on Rubber Situation 


rR. CHURCHILL, Secretary of State for the Colonies, has ap- 
M pointed the following committee to investigate and report 
upon the present rubber situation in British Colonies and 
Protectorates and to advise what remedial measures should be 
taken to improve the existing situation: Sir James Stevenson, 
commercial adviser to the Colonial Secretary, chairman; G. E, A. 
Grindle, Colonial Office; Sir Stanley Bois, chairman of the Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association; Sir Edward Brockman, Malay States 
\gency; E. J. Byrne, Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited; William Dun- 
can, Straits Rubber Co., Limited; Eric Miller, Harrisons & Cros- 
field Co., Limited; Sir Edward Rosling, Anglo-Ceylon & Gen- 
eral Estates Co., Limited; S. H. Leake, Colonial Office, secretary. 
Presumably this committee is a sop to those members of Par- 
liament who have been somewhat insistent on something being done 
by the Government, though it is difficult to see how it can be 
more successful in finding a panacea for the present condition of 
affairs than those who have already given close and earnest atten 


tion to the matter. 


Rubber Competition Awards 


It seems to be the general feeling that the handsome monetary 
prizes offered by the Rubber Growers’ Association for suggestions 
for new uses of rubber have been somewhat easily earned by the 
recipients and that as far as an impetus to trade is concerned the 
suggestions are of little importance. It would seem that a new 
use for consuming rubber on a scale somewhat like that of the 
tire industry has yet to be discovered. Still the competition has 
set many people to thinking and among those who are interested 

raw rubber there is a stern resolve to be up and doing. It 
rather looks as if in the near future the old established rubber 
manufacturer will begin to groan under the weight of advice freely 
tendered to him and will be disposed to cry in alarm, “Save m« 
from my friends.” What with the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Association, and the new Institution of 


the Rubber Shareholders’ 


Rubber Industry, all on the warpath, the flow of suggestions may 


isily become bewildering 


Rubber Goods Are Not Al! Rubber 


With regard to rubber goods the public does not seem to have 


sufficiently grasped the fact that many rubber goods are not com 
posed entirely or even largely of rubber and are never likely to 
be, or that an increased output of say 100 tons of certain rubber 
oods may not use up more than 30 or 40 tons of rubber. While 
the potential advantages of increasing the amount of pure rubber 

all sorts of rubber goods are being loudly proclaimed, it hardly 
seems diplomatic for the rubber reclaimers to sit with folded arms, 
but of course they may argue that they do their business with the 
astute rubber manufacturer and that they have no proof that the 
latter is hurriedly changing his established formulas. 

\lthough the use of rubber pavement and tiling is advancing 
ind many of our important rubber works are engaged in its man- 
ifacture, constant efforts are being made to reduce the percentage 

rubber. Thus a Preston company has patented a vulcanized 
ubber flooring material containing about 60 per cent of wood 
meal. While on this topic I may mention that the Wood-Milne 
Co., Limited—which is, of course, now combined with Spencer- 
Moulton’s—has ceased making tires at Leyland and is having them 
all made at Spencer-Moulton’s works at Bradford-on-Avon. 
Rubber heels and tiling are now the principal articles made at 


Leyland. 


The Rubber Shareholders’ Factory 


Reverting to the Rubber Shareholders’ Association again, the 
idea of starting a rubber manufacturing business seems to have 
taken a strong hold, and the provision of a capital of £500,000 by 
a percentage tax on the members is being seriously considered. | 
do not see how a multiplication of factories can necessarily be 
taken as indicating the use of more rubber unless it can be shown 
that existing works are being utilized to their full capacity. All 
the evidence rather points to the contrary and it is the difficulty 


of obtaining orders which is paramount. 


Labor Troubles Again 


The proposal of the employes that the working week of mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Society of India Rubber Cable and 
Asbestos Workers shall be advanced from 47 to 52% hours a 
week is being strongly resisted, unless wages are raised. This, 
the manufacturers are not prepared to do. Indeed they propose 
a reduction of 7% per cent. The workmen’s offer is a reduction 
of 5 per cent for a 47-hour week, and at a mass meeting in Man 
chester they instructed their officials to insist on this or to call 
a strike. The Ministry of Labor has been approached by the me: 
and a special meeting of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso 


! It is stated on the men’s behalf that the 


ciation has been called. 
highest paid workers receive about £4.10.0 per week, but the aver- 
age is under £2.15.0. The hopeful aspect of the situation is that 
the tendency to strike at short notice, as prevalent in most branches 
f labor a year ago, is not now as noticeable and this is empha- 
sized in the latest information to hand, namely, the following 
resolution passed by the workers’ union: “That we have care- 
fully considered the whole of the position and we ask the em- 
ployers to call a further conference for the purpose of trying to 


ind means whereby this dispute could be amicably settled.’ 


The Late John B. Dunlop 


The passing of this pioneer of a most important branch of the 
rubber industry cannot be passed over in silence, though the story 
of his discovery is so well known that it needs no lengthy refer 
ence Although, of course, he derived a certain income from his 
invention, yet its development was entirely in the hands of the 
7 } 


Du Cros and he cannot be considered a rubber man anv more 


than was the late Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 


Institution of Rubber Industry 


The inaugural meeting held in London on October 19 must be 


onsidered as eminently satisfactory, both from the point of view 


of attendance, about 200 being present, and sustained interest in 


the papers and discussions. The space available in this corre- 





hr 





spondence does not permit of more than a brief reference to the 
agenda, which comprised the presidential address by J. H. C 
Brooking, of the St. Helen’s Cable & Rubber Co.. 


speech by Sir Henry Wickham on the “Hard Cure,” and a paper 


Limited, a 
on “India Rubber Manufacture,” by Herbert Rogers, of James 
Lyne Hancock, Limited. 

Mr. Brooking made some trenchant and opportune remarks on 


the commercial side of the industry. A peculiarity of rubber man- 
ufacturing, he said, is the scope it gives to the imitation of properly 
manufactured articles in a way which cannot easily be distin- 
guished by appearance, thereby lessening the total demand for 
these articles when the defects of the imitation become known. 
He went on to speak of the inherent difficulties associated with 


the manufacture, and expressed the opinion that no manufacturer 
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¢ g ity and the sooner this was under- 
g etter for the rubber industry. Ii 
‘ { é 4 reas profit then com- 
lalit the actured article, 
$ t mpeti 1 alt ill 
l ea Mr. B king stated, had not met w supp 
" igh it was ¢ 
2 Ss i i \ S$ kK 
é lust s and other directions 
i « ry road minded « ig 
t 2 . pa trustiu Ss that was € 
e bases stitutions 
| s Mar ting 1s t < Novem 7 wit 
» i Ma ( 
The Proofing Branch 
r s s ess the I 2 i 
rT il s ( them we g t 
\ s i s i genera 
* > ‘ ~ | a 
= 9 ot oe 
s s i course prevented 
g s s rai S rub- 
S gains ' : to be 
s ¢ i " ¢ t making 
t esired The 
‘ t at t 21 s 1gs does not 
S ‘ 35 s gs an article which has a ve 
i i I ¢ W i t the C npos tion 
e g t e wW ld 1 it t vas really 
e « tl gher priced coat 
I have been examining some good-quality, light, double-texture 
coats the | irket In the case of good q tality coats the 
ble-texture is the e because a rubber surface is soon affected 
by the heat of é The business runs on much the same 
lines as England, t well-to-do people buy the good ilities 
while there is a a large demand among the f the 
middle classes ra ] na tosh, the black be 2 
pular. It has t r nen ed that over a la of the 
c try i re r four months, th despite this 
there seems to be no demand for goloshes. Some of the big textile 
rms which are represented in India send their clothes to proofers 
f piece goods to be proofed and have their own making-up fac- 
tories from the ds are despatched to India ices for 
proofing continu n tl lown grade, the firms in the associati 
iving iss s wit vy of stimulating sines N 
tt utside the association will also follow suit 
The Commercial Motor Show 
Although not the novelty they were a year ago, the giant tires 
hown by the G r and Dunlop « panies were a most prom- 
nt featur: Among novelties was the “Gable” cushion tire, 
shown by ( M & Co., Limited. This is for vehicles up 
t ve tons carr g pacity Having a castellated tread, under 
I ' Is t ‘ g aces tend t rease the air chamber, 
ng an effective cushion. With this type of tire distances of 
about 30.000 mile ure lv attained < e types of omnibuses 
The N. A. P.—normal air pressure—wers on view. These 
ire made esre Ny for d vheels used in high mecha -al trans 
t, notably the le of Ford one-ton trucks. Some of the 
features are that they do not require a spare wheel or tire; they 
give tl maximum re tance to the abrasive action of the road 
and they are perfect non-skids. A prominent point in their man- 
ufacture is the ntral ned air core with specially strengthened 





Limited, displayed a set of pneumatic 





tires for buses, lorries, etc., with twin rear and single front to 
carry about 8% tons. With regard to finance the opinion is gen- 
erally held that the London shows have not done the share market 
ind are not likely to until the majority of these com- 
se their urage up to the pitch of adjusting their cap- 
ital accounts to a level corresponding to their market value. 


Captain Buckleton Resigns 

FE. Buckleton has resigned from his long and 
North Western Rubber Co., Limited, 
He and Alexander Nourry, of the 


Captain Ernest 
active connection the 


f Litherland, Liverpool. 


same company, have started business at 13 Rumford street, Liver- 
pool, as dealers in raw and reclaimed rubber. Presumably they 


1] npn! r laimed ot 


Nortl 


RUBBER PAVING BLOCKS 


+ + 


1 1 
shown at the 


other than Western make. 


There is present time in the windows of 
the Malay States Government Agency in Cannon street, London, 
block manufactured in the 
the Caulfield patent system, The 


ap from one-half to three-quarters 


England, a specimen rubber paving 


Federated Malay 


JOCK Is composed Of a rubber 


f an inch in thickness, secured under pressure to a concrete block 
a continuous band of expanded metal. The concrete block 





I by 4 i aud varies in depth from 3 to 6 inches, 

t cal traffic conditions. Blocks are laid down upon 

crete f dat ifter the manner prescribed for wood 
lock p g 

Several advantages er other paving systems are claimed by 

turers is product. One is that the adhesion 


rubber and concrete is secured under pressure, which 
Other claims 





Cas¢ systems previously attempted. 
are that these blocks can replace an existing wood-block pave- 
ment, and that the system, when adopted, gives a non-slipping, 


road surface. 

designed by R. St. George Caulfield, executive 
engineer, Public Works Department, Federated Malay States. 
At present they can be manufactured at 45 each 
(12.6d.), equal to about £1 7s. 6d. per square yard. 


iseless 


eer 
practically n 


The bl cks are 


cents 


price 
prices 





The Rubber Trade in Europe 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
France 


The Compagnie Francaise des Cables Télégraphiques reports 


profits of 10,991,149 francs for the past business year against 
6,596,788 francs the year before. The dividend was fixed at 
42.71 francs a share of the first series and at 8.08 francs for 
those of the second series. At the formation of the Radio- 
France, the company subscribed for 12 million francs, which is 


one-fifth of the capital 

\ visit to the factories of A. Olier, Clermont-Ferrand, by 
member of the staff of Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, dis- 
closes interesting projects of this firm. Patents are about to be 
taken out that will, it is claimed, completely revolutionize the man- 
ufacture of pneumatic and solid tires. This firm is at present 
concentrating on the problem, which seems to be on the minds of 
all manufacturers at present, of transforming fabric tires into cord 
At the Etablissements A. Olier this transformation is now ac- 
complished. The company has just patented a machine for making 
carcasses by which the manufacture of bicycle tire covers has been 
completely changed 


tires 


This machine and the vulcanizing and form- 
ing press covered by a patent, 
for the aut: 


constitute a combination 
manufacture of pneumatic cord tires. 


former 
mati 
Russia 


“Prowodnik” held at Riga, May 26, the 
was authorized to put the factories of Riga in 
dition The 


At a meeting of the 
board of inspectior 
working cot 


capital will be increased to 75 million 
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francs, and, according to L’/nformation, the first five million new 
shares will be issued, before the end of the year. A small fac- 
tory at Riga which is at present closed but has its equipment 
practically intact, will be purchased 

Due to the depreciation of the ruble, 250 francs will be the 
nominal value of the new shares and of the old ones. Share- 
holders who were prevented by the war from participating in the 
issues of 1917, will have prior rights in the first issue. Further- 
more, the dividends for 1913, 1914 and 1915 will be paid to the 
French shareholders who were unable to cash their coupons in 
due time. The value of these coupons will be 8.30 francs, the 
three coupons therefore representing 24.80 francs. It will be 
remembered that the dividend coupon for 1916 (12 rubles) was 
never disturbed and was declared not valid in consequence of 


the events of 1917. 


Germany 

On September 23, the German Automobile Exhibition was 
ypened in Berlin and has been declared most successful. The 
last exhibition was held here ten years ago and the present show 
demonstrates the great strides that have been made since in the 
automobile industry and, incidentally, in the tire industry. 

All the important tire manufacturing concerns were represented 
and exhibited their best and newest products. The Continental 
Caoutchouc Gutta Percha Company, Hanover, has placed two 
new tires on the market, the Continental cord tire and the Con- 
tinental giant pneumatic cord tire, with straight sides These 
appear to be the first cord tires made in Germany, and found a 
place of honor at the exhibition. It seems that during 1913-14 
plans for the above improvements were under discussion, but 
proceedings were interrupted by the war. 

The only other company that at present makes cord tires in 
Germany is the Hannoversche Gummiwerke “Excelsior,” A.-G., 
Hanover, who also exhibited a giant pneumatic, Excelsior solid 
and concave tires, and tires with non-skid treads. 

The firm Witzel’s Patent-Briickenreifen G. m. b. H., Ludwigs- 
haien, had a new hollow automobile tire on view. Instead of a 
tube, there were shaped rubber ribs arranged in the inside of the 
tire. The Rauhgummigesellschaft A.-G., Berlin, exhibited its 
specialty, treads and solid tires with raw rubber vulcanized on 
the outside. The firm of M. & W. Polack, manufacturer of spe- 
cial fabric for all-rubber tires, Merseburg, showed its Dominator 


opments are already old. While other countries, particularly 
America, were able to improve their rubber tires during the war, 
Germans were desperately attempting to make substitutes, and it 
now becomes evident how hard they must have worked to achieve 
what has been shown at the exhibition. 

Germany's Rubber Trade in 1920 

An annual statement of Germany’s foreign trade for 1920 is 
interesting from the fact that it is the first annual statement pub- 
lished by the Federal Statistical Bureau of the German Ministry 
§ Economics since the year 1913. That the balance of trade is 
in Germany’s favor is evidenced by the fact that German exports 
for 1920 amounted to 198,096,079 double centners valued 69,524,- 
476,100 paper marks (the double centner equals 220.46 pounds), 
while imports amounted to 188.366,261 double centners. These 
figures do not include reparations deliveries under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The imports of rubber goods were 
20,611 double centners, while the exports totaled 31,132 double 
centners, valued 295,827,000 paper marks. 

French Goods in the Occupied Territories 

Although British, Americans and Belgians are endeavoring to 
capture the local markets for rubber goods, the French are em- 
ploying propaganda that is particularly dangerous to the trade 
in German articles. Well-written articles and profusely illustrated 
advertisements of French rubber articles appear in the Rheinland 
newspapers, and in all places of amusement, societies and clubs. 
Another method is through inquiry for an article of French make 
and if the dealer does not stock it, the customer gives the firms’ 
names from whom it can be obtained. When this occurs re- 
peatedly, the dealer naturally finds himself forced to stock the 
goods. 

The correspondent of the Gummi-Zeitung advises that in the 
face of this competition, German manufacturers should not con- 
centrate on these territories, but should give their best efforts to 
the interior. 

The Continental’s Anniversary 

The Continental Caouthchouc & Gutta Percha Company, Han- 
over, has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. This premier 
German rubber concern, and one of the leading rubber firms of 
the world, rose to its present position from a very modest be- 
ginning. In the sixties, there stood on the site of the present 
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Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha Co., Hanover, Germany 


solid tires. This concern claims to be the first to manufacture 
solid tires in Germany; it is also the only firm that devotes itself 
to solid tires exclusively. 

Other exhibitors were: Metzeler & Co., Munich; Schmidt's 
Gummiwarenfabrik, Stade, Hanover; Duela-Reifen-Gesellschaft, 
Brandt, Frattini & Co., Berlin; B. Polack, A.-G., Waltershausen ; 
Mitteldeutsche Gummiwarenfabrik, Louis Peter A.-G., Frankfort- 
on-the-Main; Asbest-und Gummiwerke Alfred Calmon A.-G., 
Hamburg, and several other leading firms. 

The amount of attention and discussion which the cord tires, 
giant pneumatics and non-skin tread designs came in for might 
have seemed astonishing to Americans to whom the above devel- 


a 


works, a small factory that made rubber combs. It got into 
money difficulties and was bought up by the banker Magnus, 
who, in combination with some financiers and rubber men, in 
1871 formed a stock company with a capital of 900,000 marks. 

It was not until 1873 that the factory, which was rebuilt and 
expanded, began the manufacture of playing balls, tubes, horse- 
shoe pads and rubber packing. The year 1874 closed with a loss 
of almost 30,000 marks, but 1875 saw a small profit. 

In 1876 the banking house of Magnus, who was most interested 
in the business, sent Sigmund Seligmann, then in their employ, 
to take the leadership of the Continental. It is chiefly due to 
this Nestor of the German rubber industry and the chemist, 
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it the Continental has developed successfully. Westdeutsche Draht- und Kabelwerke Aktiengesellschaft, Duis- 
es in Germany and before the war many urg; manufacturer of all kinds of insulated wires, cables, con- 

ries. besides factories in Paris and Melbourne. ductors, and the like; capital, 6,000,000 marks. 
ental works employed 600 persons, today there The B. Polack Aktiengesellschaft, Waltershausen (Thur), has 


established a selling branch for the occupied Rheinland and Sieger- 


900,000 marks in 1871 grew to 12,000,000 land at K6ln-Lindenthal. Solid tires, bicycle tires, technical rub- 
20 it was increased to 54,600,000 marks and ber goods are among the articles that will be stocked here to 
‘ 7t f October it was decided to raise this facilitate dealings with the firm’s customers in the occupied terri- 
iy KS The n possesses 16 he uses, a coal torres 
the lik lo commemorate the anniver Gummi- und Maschinenfabrik Heinrich Schneider, Frankfort- 
taling 10,000,000 irks were made Mr m-the-Main 
" egres Dox Engineer by Carl Senf Gummiwaren-Fabrik, Leipzig-Schleussig; manuiac 
tv of Hanover ture of rubber goods 
Firma Heh. Wohlfahrt & Co., Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine; manu- 
German Notes af < 
; . Rut facture of rubber and metal stamps 
t (ern Sure riard and Sott iIAuD- _ . " 
: i Stiddeutsche Technische Vertriebszentrale, G. m H., Munich; 
inces t until further notice k re 
: sale of all kinds of technical goods, 
g Sp emphasis 15S aid on , — ' ; . 
: 0 - lreibriemengesellschaft m. b. H., Stettin; manufacture and 
n ed alte tober i are i O : — 
= sale ¢ hbeiting and other technical goods. 
rPers< ~ Vis gt make deliveries 
renuias! from the conventior Sweden 
‘ - } r © raise d th if , . . ° . - 
S . _ - The Fransta Reenkladersfabrik, Persson & Wikstr6m, Fransta, 
ree t r s¢ } 1 . 
= Sweden, has been established to deal in raincoats 
The A.-B, Landskrona Gummifabrik, Landskrona, Sweden, has 
‘ : tir aut leclared insolvent. This concern was formed in 1918 with 
. i othe ehicles i capital of 500.000 kroner 
» nee oO I> ; ' - 
<U pet uigher Kk. & J. Dicks Agentur, Axel S. Stangenberg, Stockholm, is 
g t good ive bee ew anch the well-known English belting concern, R. & J. 
, ti mmediately Dick, Limite« 
2 as I ewly established Amerikanska Gummi-Importen “Fenix 
his Carl Grante Karlstad, will import rubber goods. 
Denmark 
ey I -S. Dansk .\foulkaniseringsfabrik, KjOgge, has built an 
Akt.-( ~ ll Idition to its factory for the purpose of expanding the manufac- 
Nabe erke ; 1 el as bgt 
t t ile t S 
6 : 5 
: ve penhagen, a new tirm dealing in raincoats has been estab- 
, ishe Tht e Britisl uincoat Depot (Britisk-Regnfrakke- 
t . ‘ de 
epot Josef R 
Ma g wer 
1 rs d s e “Skandinav” brand are now being 
’ inufactured b e Skandinavisk Gummifabrik Leo Schwanen- 
Q r = ~ ie". i ( a haget 
_ S The Narsk Import A-S. (Nice Copenhagen, is the Scar 
New German Rubber Firms I " epresentative tor Peters Union pneumatic tires, the 
| roduct the Mitte'deutsche Gummiwarenfabrik, Louis Peter 
oll \.-G., F ki he-Main, Germany. 


( tz: rept tat e of FOREIGN TARIFFS 
ti ‘ the Czechoslovakia 


August 26, 1921, effective October 1, 1921, the 


S reig Trade Office has removed restrictions 
pertation of the principal Czecho-Slovak products. Thi 
ides also articles of necessarily foreign origin, whicl 
( ( Among these classified products rubber 
) gutta percha and manutactures thereof are mentioned All suct 
1 ter ticles may e exported without any = special 
se or permit, although a notification of the export, with 
tement ts value, must be submitted by the sender to the 
Wie ered gn Trade Office. For the importation and exportation 
; rtain goods not mentioned in the classifications special licenses 
; ' . ; still necessar 
r rutze I 
Gummifabr ikl in-Steglit France 
ture d sale f chen pharmaceu- Recent decisions regarding the classification of certain com- 
voods: capital, 3,000,000 marks modities under the French customs tariff include among other 
Aktiengesellschaft Viktoria, Brinn articles duties on embroideries made on rubberized fabric. Ac- 
Stuttgart: trade Fuga’ bber goods cording to the new rulings the duty on such fabrics is increased 


by the surtax for embroidery 
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Germany 


\ proclamation, dated September 30, has been issued in con- 


nection with entry permits requirements, previously required 
for the importation of goods from the occupied territory into 
unoccupied Germany. Such permits will be no longer neces- 
sary for the following articles 
Tariff N Articles 

7O8 Klingerite, boiler tings, wckit sheets ar i ind other { 


ot 





r { ring 
Inspec bestos, asbestos paper, rubbered asbestos 








tissues, clothing, masks, caps, tubes, shoes f ashest 
tissue; all these combined or not th other materials 
Hungary 
\mong the list of goods which, according to a compilation 
f the Hungarian Foreign Trade Office, dated August 31, may 
¥e imported into Hungary without license are the following: 
4-308 India rubber, gutta per« nd ilata nel 1 iste ndi 
rubber solution, t] s, paste, sheet 
x Boots and shoes of eve ‘ ‘ the 
I riais. ¢ ept 1 € 
itted ite s vere ex 
ia eI kr F g ‘ err 
te ni ses ept g s s 
( mY n r 
Rumania 
\ number of articles, divided into two classes, upon whicl 
ertain “luxury” taxes are levied, may be imported into Ru 
mania on payment of the customs duties, plus the “luxury” tax, 
which as a rule is equal to the customs duty proper. Among 
w articles listed were the following; under tariff No. 1394 
Artificial flowers and parts thereof, of paper, porcelain, glass 
uloid, india rubber, etc 
Sweden 
Following a Royal Decree dated September 26, the prohibitio 


Sweden of articles has 


which became 


the exportation from certain 


vithdrawn. The prohibition, effective October 1 


other commodities the following, under customs 


1098 : 


ludes among 


tariff number ex vehicles (other than motor cars, airships 


ind airplanes) provided with rubber tires; also frames and 


vheels with rubber 


tires 


Switzerland 
\mong the articles whose importation is restricted under the 
Swiss decrees of July 15 and July 19, 1921, said decrees having 
become effective July 25, 1921, are the 
fabrics of all kinds; 
belts, 


following: (item 527) 


elastic (ex-items 557-559) suspenders, gar- 


ters, stocking supporters, all made of elastic fabric. 


East Africa 


tariffs of various East 


the Governor of Tangan- 


Among changes made in the customs 


\frican dependencies is one made by 


ka Territory, a modification which became effective August 9. 
Under the new schedule it is noted that among other items rub- 
rubber) has an export duty of 4 
er cent ad valorem 


EGYPTIAN PIRELLI COMPANY FORMED 
that the Sultan of 
limited 
Societa Egiziana Prodotti Pirelli. 


state Egypt has signed a 


authorizing a new 


Press reports 
under the name of 
Italian firm, with 
The directors are Dr, Piero Pirelli and 
Dr, Alberto Pirelli, both of Milan. They will be represented by 
mmander Ugo Milan, Camillo Viterbo, 
cuo and Roberto Auritano, all of Alexandria. 
[he new company has a capital of 60,000 pounds, Egyptian, 
vided into 3,000 shares of 20 pounds, The firm will 
anufacture and sell Pirelli products such as manufactured rub- 


decree company 


This is an 


Cavallero of Rurio 


Egyptian. 


goods, elastic cables and accessories, and all sorts of cotton 
nducts employed in their manufacture 


SWITZERLAND’S RUBBER TRADE 
Switzerland, while not 
nevertheless of im- 


rubber goods in 


The 


carried 


manufacture of 


forward on a large scale, is 


portance. The chief products are seamless goods, ice bags, baby 


pacifiers, nipples, solid tires and garden hose. There was con- 


siderable production during the war. Following are the official 


statistics of Switzerland’s rubber imports and exports for 1913, 
1920: 


1919 and 
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ASBESTOS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Deposits of asbestos, varying both in quantity and quality, 


ire being found in many parts of western Australia, the best 
of these being in the Pilbarra district about 600 miles north of 
Perth. Prospects for the industry have been sufficiently promis- 


ing to induce a Sydney firm to establish asbestos works outside 


of Perth for the manufacture of asbestos sheets, roofing tiles, 


and other construction utilities 
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i Hevea plantations has gone far beyor 


The Rubber Trade in the Far East - : t 
the experimental stage and is a local industry of the future 
By Our Own ( orrespondent which hould fear othing in ec mpetition with its older at 

Malaya mort rmly established predecessors.” 
The Failure of Restriction : 
Rubber Exports 




















ai ; : A sso uring e1 gust 12,023 tons ot rubber were ex 
, ‘ the St s Settlements, bringing the total for tl 
! . ‘ ’ yht montns 1 t ear to ¥ 523 tons, Vv alu $64,882 O00: 
‘ ‘ g 39.766 tons and of $184,514,000 in valu 
the ¢ t g s for the same per 1 last ye 
‘ , t is t been carried out to the exte 
‘ : ( to a local paper points out, fror 
take tnem t re t t list of rubber pre ers 37 t 
8 estat t icing about the san 1antity of 
t t that : aS SOT t ig 19 are more or less on a 
Ce © crops ty per cent str 8 a 25 per cent restriction, and 4 
; + t t ppl ~ 
nd! . ‘ ket me to t <port figures, the Straits Echo says 
host tow ¢ \\ hat nay be disposed to regard as an undesirable 
hie , ‘ tur t returns the large amount consigned to America, 
P P wane 8,080 t t 12,023 going to the United States during August 
4 ‘ f , 1 1S t rincipal factors of the trade and the 
rkets ther: I eavily overstocked It apparently tollows 
2 ts ar ntinually g shipped United 
t state t substant rise in t il our 
¢ ict s ected d the conduct of a trade 
\ 7 a g Mincing La vill pass int 
‘ ’ got t steos ‘ ry Aug rts went to the following countries: 8,080 tor 
M — to America; 1,730.tons to the United Kingdom; 1,937 tons t 
35 stralia; Ceylon took 14 t 
; : H 3 | rts ofr ber increased cot 
t I to return 3,213 g t ths ended gust, 1921 
I I av I ’ 
; same peri ast year \merica t 
ro st Oo 0 5 1TOoT 3.403 aga t 22270 te 
; E ‘ fe ge « e p 115 tons agai 
lia, it Is Ceylon 
a . ous ~ ons The Legislative incil has petitioned the Government to con- 
t T + t ‘ ? t \\ T - S - - 
vould 
| + \ 4 “t) g ‘ + 1 = P n , te " 
- 
~ , ‘ 
‘ ¢ ‘ r market 
} . od ’ a ‘ r . ; reports ny interesting rrespondence has appe ired n le . papers 
tter t t tide t t the Ceylon rubber situation. One writer urges 
turned t I t pporting schemes for restricti hich up t 
Rubber Goods from Vulcanized Latex the present have been turned down, due to the fact that pro- 
MI ies shee 1 as 7 scientist lucers her ld still dispose of their ou at small profit 
tits rh, F Vail Ss] te t ever, that this pre been possible be- 
the the rupee against sterling conditio 
. on ee eee ee i 1 g 1 which is already less favorable 
nf . 
t for the nresent t U¢ I nters thar t was 
t makine ariety of Anot riter reported that planters in Malay vere pré 
+ mM ; rder ft cut dow p P 1 that 
; : ; t drea sa omies were . g ade so t P 
‘ > tn eek Se in the market 
ed or cut ; t 20 dollar-cent 5t%4d. a pound. This Ceylon can do, to 
» t present low ate 
t Grafting Large Producing Trees 
+ y + - oe” bs ¢ " ' the ev cai ful vienente carvie 
j he ? , te / ‘ 1 < tC) 1 
‘ t t I I t rage, instance 
' t the last t ears s yielded at the rat 
t 3 es at g d wit it | | ¢ tree 
t t = % I l 5 tre d | planted to the re Theoretically 
’ ‘ ’ ¢ ent are a vield « ? 850 ndc n acre for 150 davs tapping 
te (ye tres ‘ ‘ | wr + gi ‘ still ohe vields T+ 
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has been found that with plant propagation by means of gratt- 


good qualities of trees can usually be perpetuated. 
: 100 planted 


not yet 


erafted stock and have 


[The Dutch believe in 


acres, whereas, in other countries grafting rubber has 





extent. Th ‘ns that this mat- 


successful. If 





r of grafting is difficult 
e Dutch but 


hin ten or fifteen years be able to swamp 


rubber can Dé 


realize half their expectations, he says, they will 


Ceylon and con- 


the market. The importance of plant reproduction of large 


ing rubber trees is realizee he Experimental Commit- 


tee, which 100 rupees—a rupee is worth 


has offered a prize of 
t ow of 20 rubber grafts. 





about $0.33, normal—for the best s 


w of the difficulty of the experiment, this prize is con- 


the ardu- 


Rubber Stocks 


The question as to the whereabouts of the huge surplus 
tocks is occupying a good many minds, If these stocks exist, 
why does the market so quickly respond to slight increases in 

Judging from America’s purchases of rubber in Singapore 


ind Ceylon she is not tapping any st« ks. 


gest, 


Perhaps, some sug- 


the rubber put down as stock has deteriorated to such an 











extent that manufacturers refuse it while they can get new 
stocl The supposition that this may be the case is very pleas- 
g, but quite recently Mr. Stevens, the well-known authority, 
s that plantation rubber does not deteriorate rapidly if ordi- 
y precautions are s ( 
The accuracy of the stock returns is questioned, and the 
Times of Ceylon goes so far as to say that it knows for a fact 
thy erv modest cure f 11,000,000 pounds stocks in Co- 
Oo 18 a over-estimate | that the stocks i 
M iva ‘ eC Sit Xagge te 
Netherlands East Indies 
[he Agricultural Aid Bank, to assist deserving planting cor 
cerns, has just been incorporated. Its main office is at Batavia. 
I | 1,000,000 gilders (a gilder is equal to $0.40, nor- 
s ided int | dred shar of 10,000 gilders each, 


been taken. T! rlandsche Handel Maatschap- 
taken 25 shares: the Neder] Handels- 
59 h l Maatschappij 


25: the Neder l ( 
25; Tiedeman & Van Kerchem 2; George Wehry & ( John 


nd 81 have 


indsch-Indische 





Peet & Co, 2. The firms just mentioned are the members of 
he Board of Administratio1 
The Rubber Trade in the Outer Possessions 
The following is taken from the “Verslag omtrent Handel, 
Nijverheid en Handbouw” (Report Commerce, Industry and 
Agriculture) for 1920: 
The production of Hevea rubber in the south and east divi- 


Borneo is of great importance, particularly in Martapoera 
the native rubber is rather 
st rubber is prepared in Martapoera The total 
30,000 piculs (a picul equals 
was shipped to Singa- 


juantity arriving amounted t 


practically all of it 





pore whence it was reexported to America and Europe. Dur- 
oe the second half of 1920, America w not in the market for 
luct, and owing to this and the general depression, the 
price d opped T n 125 cilde S i in April 1920, to 30 
ers a picul. The normal value of a gilder is 40.2 cents. The 
total exports of rubber and guttas from Bandjermassin were 
10,591 tons in 1920, against 6,506 tons in 1919 
rhe exports of Hevea rubber from the estern division of 
m howed decreas« r_ those r the previous year, 
efly owing to the sudden drop in prices. In 1920, 1,404 tons 


were shipped to foreign countries against 1,641 in 1919, 
nd 176 tons against 148 tons, to Ja The latter quantities all 
e English rubber firm. The price for 


from ot first quality 


we find the Tabalong Kuvia Rubber Co., Limited, 


34 gilders 
were 


sheets dropped from 130 gilders a picul in January t 


a picul at the end of the year, From this division, too, 


exported to Singapore about 412 tons of gutta jelutong, against 
I J ‘ 


522 tons 1919. For some time the price remained at 20 gil- 
ders a picul, but by December this price had fallen to 8 gilders 
picul 


kang shipped from Pontianak 


d prices obtained during the 


The quantities of 
reased somewhat, due t 
1920. 
about 25 gilders, and 


From 





had been 50 gilders a picul 


fetched 20 and 


rst half of Prices 
poorer qualities 
port, too, 


merah, totaling 28 tons 


went to 





were shipped small 
about 64 
well maintained, 
At the 
a picul, and 


15 gilders a picul, 
quantities of gutta against 
1919, 
The highest quotation was 600 gilders a picul, in April 


first quality sold for 500 gil 


article prices were fairly 


tons 1n 





Decem|! er 
nferior grades for about 300 and 200 gilders a picul. 


The Rubber Situation in the Netherlands East Indies 


The report has been received of the committee appointed to 


onsider the rubber situation in connection with a _ resolution 
Association 


It seems 


passed last year at a meeting of the International 


for Rubber Cultivation in the Netherlands East Indies 
that even th ommittee could not agree as to the line of con- 


optimistic re- 





marks that though the situation is very difficult for some con- 
erns, there is every reason to belli that this difficulty will 
t e of long durat There are ead i nt 
ward a recovery, a it may be predict a 
single measure 1s adopted, the é { be 


News 


the Sumatra ¢ 


Company 


“Serbadjadi” 





S succe forward « 60 tons 
Uctol at 9d. a ind, and 60 tons June 

Decembert 1 pound o. b. Netherlands East 
Indies \t a reasonable rate of exchange for sterling, this 


would amount to 51 to 53 cents (Dutch currency) a half-kilo. 





he companys a costs e est t a 35 tt 40 cents a 
ilf-kil ncern has succeeded in straight- 
ing out « American buyer who had contracted 


Belawan. This 


buyer has now 








\nother company is said to have made a contract calling for 
10 tons ! h at a price f 53 cents for prime sheets. It 
seems, therefore, that conditions begi to improve slowly 
ut surel 

We learn from the Soerabaia Handelsbl that the Eerste 
Ned. Ind. Kabelfabriek, the sister company of the Netherlands 
Gutta-Percha Co., has had t top the greater of the 

truction of its new building, owing to lack of funds 

[The directors of the Rubber Cultuurmaatschappij Soengei 


Rajah propose to dissolve the company. 


, — , , : . 
Aw o the vy companies reported bv the wasche Courant 


Phe mpat s capitalized at 600,000 gilders—normal value of 


d, Soerabaya. The Wall Rubber Estates, Limited, London, 


is the administrator. 


Imut 


F states f Borneo, I 


mi garon Rubber 
Co., Limited, Soerabaya. The capital 


is 960,000 gilders. 


ited. is the Per 


Sumatra Exports 


Deli, Sumatra, during the first half 
f 21 follows 1,476,000 against 
1,439,000 to the Netherlands; 2,846,000 kilos against 1,809,000 to 


England; 2,502,000 kilos against 4,545,000 to the United States; 


Exports from Belawan, 
1091 — 1O7n) 


1 Li] 
< ere as K110S 
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2701 
S/JULUO0 


2,620,000 ¢ 


or 352.000 1 p ng: 51,000 
20.000 s. against 5,000 
ki Belg ‘ 


ALTERNATE TAPPING—A RESTRICTION 


nt 


\T 
r { 
. a 
, ; } 
u“ f 
ess « 
ound t 
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Singapore ; 94,000 kilos instead 
kilos instead 5,000 to Australia; 
Germany, and mil against 90,000 


kilos against 10,865,000 


10.690.000 


PLAN 


hn Clots as carried out 


’ g ‘ 
‘ / ‘ ts 
5 i g t were selected I 
+ é < * ¢ ef f pe | 
ght ( August 
R ed 5 ivs t 
i s al g Na 
2.457 acres 
re ‘ 
1 
‘ ‘ e raj 
{ Ag ¢ ields 
t ches ft 
<S i t tal m 
\ t gest t ils 
t " st 
t as generall adopted 
i \ ss | vould be nee led 
\ irned rest. Besides this, as the 
te 1 time creased demand would 
Forecasts End of Crisis 
ticle I d the Bulletin des Caoutchoucs de U'In 
, Map l Mr. Girard states that the very seri 
crisis is a guaranty for the short 
rat He believes that the price of rubber is 
P " S planters understand where their 
t t uN ase before the end of 1922 
urd gives figures to show that instead of overproduc- 
tt eep pace with the consumption during 
2 D t ir or so very little has been added 
te ving to the present conditions, the rub- 
\ t ed in the near future As it takes 
tr ich the tapping stage, the productive 
t irs at least, about 3,000,000 acres at 
r 1 per hectare over all the tappable area 
' 71 er hectar so that the next ten 
m 240.000 to 360.000 tons annually 
izht up to 500 kilos if his al- 
ted and then the maximum 
i 0.000 to 650.000 tons of rubber 
Consumption Greater Than Production 


he rate of 20 per 


visable to 


but for 


make this 10 per cen 


cent, 


onsumption figures follows 


Consumption 


Production 
Tons T 


ons 
270,000 


495,000 


270,000 
390,000 








20,000 530,000 

S58. 000 670,000 
The apparent low yield per acre is explained thus: Whik 
some estates have areas with a high output, the average is re- 
duced by the trees that are in various stages of production; als 


just when trees should be yielding their maximum, they often be 


me diseased through overtapping nally, due to intensive tap 
ping, the period during which trees yield their best becomes un 
+ 7 Wes ‘ 

4 i , ‘ 


INCREASING TRADE OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 





That the trade of the Federated Malay States is steadily in 
reasing evidenced by recently compiled statistics, Rubber, th 
eading sport, was valued at £22,058,240 in 1919, and £20,851 
320 120. Imports of cycles. motor cars, motor cycles and 

ss s were estimated at £121,650 in 1919, increasing to £482 
1) 0 \ comparison of values of imports and exports 
( es luring ect vears tollows 
8.94 200 l, l 
t 65,76 
; 683.4 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MADAGASCAR 








g i sular report, trade conditions in Madagascar 
p s ports 1 exports, e been gradually improv 
g, until the situati s reached almost pre-war standards. The 
s é size New Guinea and Borneo, and divided, 
adminis oses, into 26 pr ices and districts, exports 
\ these provinces hile the imports of rubber 
g s 1 articies as uinproof coats, are steadil 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL 


UNITED 


COMMISSION VISITS 
STATES 


\ Japanese industrial commission to the United States which 
nded Seattle in the latter part of October visited New York 
City « g the first weeks of the month following. The com- 
miss vas entertained during the stay in New York by the 
Japan Society, the Chamber of Commerce and other large or- 
ganizations \mong the many industries represented by this 
siting commission the following names should be mentioned 
Dr. Takuma Dan, chairman of the party and managing director 

the combined Mitsui interests; Jakuro Kadono, director of 


Gisaku 


the Yachiyo Rubber Co Takigawa, auditor of the South 






Sea Rubber Plantation Co.; and Baron Kumakichi Nakashima 
director of the Japan-Singapore Rubber Co. and Yokohoma 
Rubber C« 

The mmission as a whole represents the most important 


commercial and financial interests of Japan, and the visit is with 


o further friendly relations between the two countries 





irrival of the party, although simultaneous with the disarm- 
ment conference, is held to have more industrial than political 
significance 
\N EXPLOSION THAT OCCURRED RECENTLY IN AN ENGLISH RUBBER 
ictory caused the death of seven men and injury to nine others 
otton fabric impregnated with rubber solution and rolled int 
idles is taken to the naphtha recovery plant, where the exces 


f naphtha is removed, before being taken to the steam heating 


frame. The accident occurred when, by an oversight, a roll of 
itton fabric was carried directly to the warming frame fron 
the spreading shop. It is presumed that the explosion was caused 
1 spark from the calender motor or by a spark of static 
electricity generated by the passage of the fabric over the steel 
frame of the warming machine 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 





The United States The Dominion of Canada 
Granted September 27, 1921 Granted September 20, 1921 
O. 1,391,857 Support for tire casings. A. P. Schmitt, Buffalo, N. Y. 213,400 Umbrella cover with elastic gusset in placket. I, H. Weinberg 
1,391,855 Cushion spring heel fcr shoes Hl. Fraternali, Dobbs and C. F. Bisbing, coinventors—both of New York City, 
‘erry, N. Y. ie ae 
1,391,985 Spring tire with cushicn bcedy G. E. Siino, Pitts- : : = 
burg, Calif. Granted September 27, 1921 


2,009 for tires lr. G. Gerdine, West Falls 





ch, P raser formed with enlarged center. E. P. Clauss, 
12,085 Syringe. F. W. Stanton, Chicago, ‘ ) New York. F np 
92,089 Fountain pen. J. Straka, assignor of % to J. R. Lewis, both 3 mbined dust cap and valve cap for pneumatic tires. A. Kufer, 

of Chicago, Ill. . Ge. tT eh A. 
32.101 Abdominal belt. F. - Of alternate Ss 


G. I t 7 
392,190 Windshield cleaner. B. 1. Malouf, Salt Lake City, Utah. treated with a n 








piral layers of rubber and fibrous mate- 
olloidal sulphur-terpene comp ound 
E 






























,201 Boot and shoe sole composed of alternating strips of rubber ar 1 an outer layer of all vulcanized together. . B 
nd textile material vulcanized together. <A. D. Nearon, Pratt, Wellesley, Mass., U. S. A. 
M incie, Ind. : : 
92,231 Tire deflator. M. Shimada, Kahului, Hawaii. Granted October 4, 1921 
Granted October 4, 1921 213,625 Ru r-coated balata belting. J. Dawson, ge Eng. 
. . » . . 213,673 R wi Sc t cast \ I t ictoria 1S- 
.392.292 Demountable rim for tires. E. G. Blue, Grape Creek, Ill. ee - J eel i z, F Ic ee . 
1,592,309 ae se Se belt with elastic insert. B. Custer, 213,698 hip etatng apparatus. M. C. Steese, Hamburg, New York, 
2,314 Garment supporter. J. N. and C. A. Faust, both of Chicz ago, +e ae 
ill (See THe Inpdia RuBBer Wortp, August 1, 1920, page . P 
739). vile Granted October 11, 1921 
92,433 Spring tire. F. C. Miller, Cl - a" ore Horse overshoe with rubber calks. P. Mallett, Torense, Ont. 
2440 \ —* oes Vv oe Sone ‘ “ & eo M <—m, aspen : Tire alarm device. O. F. Schroeder, Santa Ana, Calif., S. A. 
5 seal . ae ee . rp Co:—doth of ot — =o |. e ny 3,78 Vulcanized boot or shoe. The Canadian Consoli — Rub ber 
1,392,533 Inflatable fabric boat and bed 01 ushion. — ¢ . FF. Smith, as- Co.. Limited. Mcatreal. Ouc aseinues L. A. Truil, Wil- 
signor to Connecticut Aircraft Co.—both of New Haven, "ren Aa — i. - ’ : ~~ 
Conn. sale a. (Bors 
1,392,540 Reinforced ring G. Tremolada, Detroit, Mich., as- > ‘ 
-— “signor €'%e to oe ‘Witeninan: Shasieainn Sn Granted October 18, 1921 
1.392.569 Self-filling fountain per E. Hugetz, New York, N. Y. 213.802 Liner reinforcing the covers of pneumatic tires. W. H. A 
1.392.571 Resilient tire. R. H. Bowman, assignor to Firestone Tire & . Theed and A. T. Phillips, coir ha sre “rae Bie a > 
Rubber Co.—both ef Akron, O 13.824 P : te nilot « * for » Reopen sacl atan Gare, og 
392.671 Resilient tire. J. M. Abrams, Brooklyn, N. Y. er ra ; iba-Ken. lapen at pene, SRO eee, Bean 
1.392.672 Resilient tire J. M. Abrams, Brooklyn, N. Y. x Ae srs 
1.392.746 C ap for tire-valve tubes. D. H. Cox, Roselle, N. Je a 7" . ear ‘ 
392,823 Cushion heel. H. Faegenson, Chicago, Ill. Granted October 25, 1921 
92,826 sumer —. r be P. Diy ae Edgefield, S. C., and T. B. 213,991 Split demountable rim for tires. J. T. and A. L. Cadenhead, 
Jacocks, Tarboro, N. C. assignee of 14 interest—both of Ensley, Ala., U. S. / 
92,838 Self-filling fountain pen. H. Lewinson, Erie, Pa. ; a ee ae ee —s sley, Ala., U. 5. A. 
92.853 Inner tube having plurality of air chambers. H. Ryder, New - 
vorn, NM. ¥. st Seth Bid 
92.859 Spring wheel with cushion tire. Ww. . Smith, Bridgeport, y Imita ying 
pres ; 3 The United Kingdom 
1,392,860 Pate evi e for fountain pens. E. Perina, Port Richmond, Published September 28, 1921 
392,861 3alloon toy. J. Tabacco, Rochester, N. Y. a . 7 
392.894 Puncture-proof inner tube. R. R. Lloyd, assignor of % to J. 167,183 Pinned oes P. Nivet, Luxé, Charente, France. (Not yet 
Griffin—both of Des Moin Ia. — , Serpent ee . ’ 
= “ ™ " oe 167,292 Reconstructed tire. W. C. Taylor; Ripley Strong & Co., Farn 
Granted October 11, 1921 borough, Hampshire 
Tire valve. G. E. Draper, Pittsburg, Kans. — Published October 5. 1921 
Pneumatic tire. E. W. Lee, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pneumatic tire having bead-retaining devices of greater than 167,618 Spring tire. W. H. Robinscn, 433 Rogers avenue, Brooklyn, 
normal circumference. W. D. McNaull, assignor to Mrs. and S. E. Hall 24 Broad street, Manhattan—both in New 
M. K. McNaull—both of Toledo, O. York, U. S ; 
1,393,030 Tire rim. H. M. Lambert, Portland, Ore. ; 167,644 Protective covering of vulcanite, rubber, etc., for cycle handle- 
1,393,185 Puncture-proof, reinforced, cushioned shoe for pneumatic tires. bars. J. F. Smith, 31 Speedwell Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
S. J. Todd, assignor of % each to H. N. A. McLean and ham. 
R. M. Tate—all of Detroit, Mich. : 167,683 Device to prevent cracking cf a solid tire. St. Helen’s Cable 
:.393,196 Detachable tire protector with rubber body. B. E. Breitweiser, & Rubber Co., Limited, and H. Evans, Bank Quay, War- 
Wichita, Kans. ringtcn. ‘ 
1,393,441 Detachable wire-spoked wheel. W. H. Heales, Coventry, as- 167,723 Raincoat. C. H. Place, 34 Beechmont Drive, New Rochelle, New 
signor to The J*unlop Rubber Co., Limited, London—both York, U. S. A. 
in England - 
1,393,514 Pneumatic vehicle wheel. A. W. Eckhardt, Re York, ¥, Published October 12, 1921 
1,393,673 Rubber silencer for communicn-cup racks r. = Phila- = , ' 
deiphia, P 167,825 Detachable rims for tires. J. Albaya y Verdud, 71 West View 
- oad, Barrow. 
Granted October 18, 1921 167,906 Thimble-shaped rubber body for cleaning teeth and massaging 
"732=«°7 ¢ a with si metal. E. Grill. Grand Rapids. Mich the gums. W. S. Benscn, 24 Cecil Road, Prenton, Birkenhead. 
1,393,773 Tire reinforced with sheet meta y, Sa, SaaS ~ ry = 168,051 Device for deflating pneumatic tires. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 479 
1,393,811 Hose clamp. W. Mossholder and G. J. Shultz, both of Mount Vanderbilt avenue, Brooklyn, New York; assignee of H. P 
Vernon, O. Kra 10 ~ uae? . ’ PR; 4 . . 
oe “— ai . raft, 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey—both 
1,393,903 Fountain pen H. L. Perez, Yonkers, N. Y., and T. Veitch, in U. S. A. (Net yet arc AO 8 aiaai . — 
nglewood, N. J , Peori 168,052 Dust cap for tire valves. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 479 Vander- 
l fomtes tire. J. Saulsberry, Peoria, II. bilt avenue, Brooklyn, New York; assighee of H. P. ws 
l Tire casing. C. E Miller, Anderson, Ind. 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey—both in U. S. A, 
2. Rim for pneumatic tires. C. N. Hauffe, Columbus, O. (Mae web aecentad:} 
1394053 Windshield cleaner ¢ a os Tripp, Auburn, N. Y. 168,053 Dust cap for tire valves. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 479 Vander- 
1,394,206 Massage brush. F. I. Mathieu, South Bend, Ind. bilt avenue, Brooklyn, New York; assignee of H. P. Kraft, 219 
1.394.252 Tire rim. T. W. Costello, San Francisco, Calif. Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey—both in U. S. A. 
1,394,300 Reinforced rubber hose. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to (Not yet accepted.) ¢ . 

: The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. 168,063 Rubber heel to put over Cuban or French heels by. hand. R. 
1,394,316 Garment supporter. J. H. L’Heureux, Lowell, “Mass. . E. Miller, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A.; as 
1,394,322 Hydrometer syringe. H. S. Marshutz, assignor to American signee of R. E. Miller. (Not yet accepted.) See The India 

Thermo-Ware Co.—both of New York, N. Rubber World, August 1, 1917, page 655. 
1,394,330 Dem sounna by. rim for tires. A. H. and G. M. Momeyer, Brook- 168,116 Rubber driving belt for dynamos, motor vehicles, etc. T. A. E. 
lyn, N: Haywood, Purley, Surrey. 


1,394,358 Cushion tire. J. Rosick, Dawson, N. Mex. 
Granted October 25, 1921 Published October 19, 1921 


168,204 Welted boot or shoe waterproofed by beaded strip of rubber in- 


1,394,589 Cushion tire. B. C. or —— 2- . we . eS ey aa on mm Pice  Fipe fg 

39 5 o ) te rt 4 : oa ms yer- sertec etwee uppe ane oO co ) « ith mt. Je 
1,394,658 ee at — Bay canine x. divided. ee, Pee Marlow & Sons, Limited, P. Hutton, and_G. H. Chapman, 
1,394,787 Pneumatic tire. W. P. Porter, New York, N. Y. Phoenix Shoe Works, St. George’s street, Northampton. 
1,395,051 Dirigible balloon. A. C. Mikar inovich, Cleveland, O. 168,221 Rubber heel or sole. Wood-Milne, Limited, ; 2 ¢ “entral Buildings, 
1,395,058 Rubber floor cleaner. F. W ete med St. Louis, Mo. Westminster, and E. R. Pearce and T. W. Barnes, Ajax 
1:395,192 Garter E. Land-raf, born Cartharius, Dresden, Germany, Rubber Works, Leyland, Lancashire 


Chemical Patents will be found om pages 195, 196. Machinery Patents on page 199. 
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168,248 Medical syringe. J. D. Serra, 9 Balmes, Barcelona, Spain Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) 








168,274 Nursing bottle of rubber W I Goddard 313 Main street, 

Wate we, U. BD A 147,480 Minitmenp Repatr For Tires AND TUBES superimposed on 
168,292 ITwo-part balloon t I S. D. Schmidt, 1 Sankelmarksgade figure of a minuteman within representation of a tire around 
Copenhager which are the words, OnE Minute Repair, MINITMEND ARE 
168,401 Reservoir pet W I. McDenald, Box 704, §$ x City, Ia., THE Best sy Test—tire and tube repairs. The Continental 

U.S. A Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
147,519 Ir Wiuu4 Nor Break—rubber-finished, vacuum-jacketed recep- 
Published October 19, 1921 tacles Stanley Insulating Co., Great Barrington, Mass. 


(See Tt Inpta Rupper Worvp, May 1, 1919, page 429.) 


























( Limite and W. Wood, Albion Waterpr Granted October 25, 1921, Act of February 20, 1905 
Per ‘ ' \ ur he é 
Waterproof life-saving suit wit nflatable y. K. Souliotis 147,604 Untversat—Calender stock shells. The W. F. Gammeter 
Wes ec New York, [ S \ Not yet a Co., Cadiz, O 
147,61 Wuite Kinc—fabric-reinforced rubber hose. The B. F. Good- 
168 M for re sings, WwW s- we n gins ( rich Co., Ne York ce 
North La Salle street, ¢ iMl., U. S. A 147,616 Spre-D-Patcu--tire and tube patches Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co., 
168 Boat ow MM. Lewis. 6 Ad : Portishead, Somerse Se I _ 
168.78 D Fos racticing ar teachine golf. H. 7 F., and ¢ 47.635 Iron Grasp—composition rubber cement Lord & Brown, Des 
+ t \ s, W ir M este M es, Ia 
168,797 ¢ sible rim tf tires W. Dukes ar Warlar Dual Rim ¢ $7,638 Cootre—rubber patching stock and transparent cem B. M. 
I Ly s Lar near | , Coventr Major, Detroit, Mich 
. ii 147.642 Com belts for personal wear. The Miller Rubber Co., 
. r Ak oO 
New Zealand 147,665 Sprincrox—braces, suspenders, garters, etc John Patterson, 
Ir Alders England 
Published September 8, 1921 147,666 Representation of a hand holding a package—waterproof coats. 
. ‘ Pearson Brothers, London, England 
43, I ea IH. Seibe 2 | som street, Saf Francisco, 147,696 Papo Sunretp Garter—garters. <A. Stein & Co., Chicago, Il 
aa S.A See The India Rubber World, February 1, 147,717 L. C. SmitH—shoes of leather, canvas and rubber. FE. A. 
44.831 Rubber sole 4, > Hewson, 14 Miro Road, Green Lane, Auck- Weil Co., East Savannah, Ga. 
LN. Z 
Published September 22, 1921 The Dominion of Canada 
45,18 t ne repr er with sound-box y of soft rubber. z 
: Ad Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A Registered 
29,200 Arrt-WeatnHer—manufactured rubber and balata goods, including 
. tires, tubes, accessories, belting, hose, packing, tubing, molded 
Germany goods, cement, and leather substitutes. The Goodyear Tire & 
: Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, New Torcnto, Ont. 
Patents Issued With Dates of Issue 29,212 Wacro—all kinds of packing. The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
ese 09 ‘ 19 ©1020) Resilient tire \ Wereund. Bebriccl Wilmerding, Pa., U. S. A ; 
on F Peeing atmo iain en 29,2 Trre-Ite—tire paint. Adams & Elting Co., Toronto, Ont 
Sil — : - - . . , , : —_ 29.280 Prninsurar—tires, tubes, druggists’ sundries, heels and soles, 
34 > podigs 1, 1920 — Societa I ricazione Esporta- und hose. The Peninsular Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Limited 
Z ‘ rics Ir ertorabilt I Fin Puris It repre Hamilton, Ont. 
ae s Dr I M ler Berlin S. W BS. . 29,325 Sprnwoop—geeneral rubber goods. George Spencer, Moulton & 
34 Ja r «, + X« air tube. Ott Trampusch, Alex- Co., Limited, and Wood-Milne, Limited, 2 Central Buildings 
t Augsburg ; Westminster, London, S, W. 1, England 
343,43 October 1 *, 18 Resilient tire Hert n Deb Goethe 29,335 Recat Tires Never Trre—tires. Regal Tire Co., Sherbrooke, 
strasse 4 uni Oue 
34 } 1920 R anger ‘ M \rnfeld, Brehm 29,429 Lire Bvoy Pres-Cure—footwear, particularly wholly or partly of 
¢ Jusseidort . , : ns rubber. The Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, Kitchener, Ont 
Resilient rupture nm Hein: Westphal, 29.432 Tue Currre Maxe—suspenders, garters, etc. The E. & S. Cur- 
H strasse 4, Berlin-Wilmersd = ri imited, Toronto, Ont 
24 Augus R re | M Georgi, Kl. Sct S99 «6S tire and other valves and parts, water-bottle her 
str Magdeburg . A : pers, syringe fixtures, gages, indicators, etc. A. Schr *s 
$44.45 Aug 8 Resil H a K a . Inc., New York, New York, U. S. A. 
sing asse 4, Diiren, Rheinlar 510 Unrversar—tire and cther valves and parts, water-bottle and other 


TT . : 29,53 Representation of a utstretched hand, palm ut most, holding 
TRADE MARKS Representa f an out pestiiied Bane, ae res re | — 


rcel representing 
T . . of ceats and other clothing. Pearson Brothers, 45 Conduit 
The United States pee a se : 





rs : . . 29,575 general rubber goods. The F. E. Partridge Ru 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered ber Co., Limited, ear tng Ont : 














-_ Tinted © a a a a er 29,578 Asp the representation of wheel 
: - os , eT ee ee a of brake lining bearing the word 
n ‘ . . wy eee mb \ os and having the sides painted in gold—brake lining. 
s » * wer ¢ - os Trego ae a oapapcesceny Asl nes Company Brake Lining, East Broughton, O 
1 are t vecar ac is, marks ———s < sige tog Mh geo 581 Representation of a winged arrow enclesed in a circle within 
gray eels : oS ee je regimens ander the tat er act, which is ancther circle concentric to the first and intercepted 
trade Marks must ve been used for not less than one year. Marks regis by the head, tail and wings of the winged arr und the 
te s me 1 registered, words TRADE -tires, heel and sole tins and ids, etc. 
ar t K . t af r n ion. Wood- Milne 2 Central Buildings, Westminster, Lon- 
Granted September 27, 1921, Act of February 1905 Engia 
14 INDIAN g gu Pring _india Co., Newark, New Zealand 
Granted October 4, 1921, Act of February 20, 1905 Published September 22, 1921 
147 M EX—gas k ar rbor lacl n bags Binney & 17.362 Orp Cotrony ll_ kinds f rubber gocds. Hood Rubber ¢ 
New York, N. \¥ Boston, Mass., U. S. A 
17,575 Representation of an arrow and an anchor within the inner f 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 (b) tw liamonds, and the werds Natronat Inpra Rvueser Com 
: PANY in the berder formed by the two diamonds—footwear ot 
7 I : f c tches Huge-Tit Pat ( unvas and rubber, particularly shoes. National India Rubber 
Wellston, O Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, U. S. A 
7 N I s I N alk re & Rubber ( Norwall 
147.24 t . a = Son tomobile pedals Gilbert I. Stadeker, — ~— 
( See Tue ! R Wien eukaiee &. The United Kingdom 
’ Published October 5, 1921 
Granted October 11, 1921, Act of February 20, 1905 : : 
é ese 2 re ers : QZ € a 
147,33 K Kr t ‘ Hood Rubber C n into its mouth—manufactured rubber and gutta percha 
\ | g Is \ Villa, 89 rue Riquet Haute Garonne Toulouse 
147.376 Au tir tubes Ny South R er ( Atlant Ga France: address for service in the United Kingdom, care f 
147.3 t & the er part nd S in the 1 P : r patcl Marks & Clerk, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lendon, W.C.2 
f : at & os ; tee one Robertscr 8 MaraTHon on a panel, separated in the middle by the body of a 
. Shoe Re rers, Ir N York, N. ¥ marathon runner—belts for wear. The Marathon Tire & Rut 
147,420 K ate f t 1 ¥ Tower ( Roston. Mass ber Co.. 140 Front street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, U. S. A.; 
147.431 Vert rait ats Wester Textile Co.. Chicago. Ii idress for service in the United Kingdcm, care of F. Heron 
147,433 Nava tir natches Conrad Wilke & Co.. Casper. W Rogers, Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria street, London, 
" _— , FE. C. 4. (See Tue Inpta Rupser Wort, June 1, 1921, page 
Granted October 18, 1921. Act of February 20. 1905 673 
ee , 417.778 Bia Berrua—golf balls. etc H. Nalty, trading as Gourdel Vales 
147,45 Sea-l ! t slickers waterproof thing Dickson & Ce 57 Great Marlberough street, Regent street, Londen, 


Rair t ( Dicksor Ter W.1 
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4 929 
417,046 
4 480 
406,714 


414.644 


- 
414,929 
416,954 
418,074 





Published October 12, 1921 


-goods manufactured from rubber and gutta percha, not 
classes other me No. 40, except boot and shoe 
Pahl’sche Gummi-und Asbest-Gessellschaft mit 
43 am Gatherof, Dusseldorf-Rath, Ger- 


DvuRADUR 
included in 
pads and tips. 
beschrankter Haftung, 


many; address for service in the United Kingdom, care of 
Jensen & Son, 77 Chancery Lane, London, 
CamBritE—electric cables. W. T. Glover & Co., Limited, Traf- 


ford Park Road, Trafford Park, Manchester. 


Published October 19, 1921 


Representation of two draped flags and a life-saver conventionally 


decorated with rope; imside the life-saver the representation 
of a hand clasped over a section of cable and the words 
British Mape—electric cables. Ward & Goldstone, Sampson 
Works, Springfield Lane, Salford, Manchester. 
Saretee—brushes with bristles set in rubber cement. Safetee 
Soap Corporation, 305 Jay street, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A., 
address for service in United Kingdom, care of White, Lang- 


ner, Stevens & Parry, Jessel Chambers, 88-90 Chancery Lane, 
London, W. ( 2. 

gutta — 
Kéln-Rott 


mcnogram—rubber and 
asses other than No. 40. 


goods not included in cl 
weil Aktiengesellschaft, 8 Hindersinstrasse, N. W. 40, 
1 Kingdom, ‘care of Haseltine, 


Germany; service in the United 
Lake & Co., 28 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2 
inside the outline of an Indian arrow-head, the 


DuraL RuBBER 
central R of the first word forming the first R in the second 
and the two words arranged as a T—tires, tubes, and hose. 
Dural Rubber ‘orporation, Maple avenue, Flemington, New 
Jersey, service in the United Kingdom, care f 
Marks & x Fields, London, W.C.2 

The letter H with a six-poin above and below the cross 
bar—ink erasers, ru fountain pens, ete. L. & C. 
Hardtmuth, Gerstnerstrasse Sudweis, Bohemia, Czech 

: Kingdon 


vice in United f A. M. & 


TRIPOLIN arranged as a 

















care of A. 2 « 


neery Lane, London, W.C.2 





Published Octobe 1921 

Representation of a label bearing the words Rainproor & Porovs 
JacKsonia-ResIsTRA YARNPROOF LINED WITH GUARANTEED ALL 
Woot Scorcu Tweep Jacksons Limitep SPEcIALTY—rainproot 


and waterproof clothing. Jacksons Limited, Victoria orks, 
Howard street, Stcckport, Cheshire 
C on device resembling conventionalized umbrella shi 


top—t € 
1}2 Becker street 
ca; service t! 
Imray, 30 Southampton 





boot and shoe protectors. T. R. Lulham 
Bellevue East, Johannesburg, South A 
United Kingdom, cz f Abel & 
oon London, W.C.2. 


SupERITE—{ ete. De 
} M 





54 Was! 





Witt-La France Co., 
U. S. A 





Irn aven service in the 
United Ki nedot 


street, Str 


1 . ass., . 4 : 
n, care of Herbert Haddan & Co., 31 Bedford 
London, W.C.2. 





DESIGNS 
The United States 


Granted October 4, 1921 
gnor to Ma 
N. ¥ 
n, assignor 
Ohi 
ngst O 





| LU 


Ee 
i 
321 59 


Paull, Bir 
Limitec ! 
i, Md., as 
f 
Reisenberg 


Granted October 11, 1921 

Tire ising ler 7 years C t. Bake Akror assignor t 
The kron Universal Tire & Rubber Co., Medina—bot n 
OF 

I cas Te 7 years ( R Saker, Akror issignor to 
[The Akron | ersal & Rubber Co., Medina—botl 
Ohi 

Golf bal Term 7 years P. A. Martin, Birr ha Eng 





U 


1 is 
) 3 
1 

) 

)? 159 
,17 

J2,18/ 
,234 
42 











Granted October 18, 1921 


Tire. Term 14 
Co.—both of 
Non-skid tread for 


years. G. Grow, assignor to George Grow Tire 


be ston, Mass. 


airless or pneumatic tires. Term 7 years. 








cae 2 Millan, Dayton, O. o 
Tire. Term 3% years. R. S. Trogner, assignor to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Cx both of Akron, O : 
Tire. Term 3% years. R. S. Trogner, assignor to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. k . 
Tire. Term 3% years. R. S. Trogner, assignor to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O, 
Granted October 25, 1921 

Tire. Term 14 years. E. J. Kraft, assignor to Racine Rubber 
Ce both of Racine, Wis ' 

lire Term 14 years. FE. Phillips, assignor to The Yale Tire 
& Rubber Co.—both of New Haven, Conn 

lire ite rm 7 years. R. J. Smith, assignor to Continental 
Rubber Works—both of Erie, Pa. 

The Dominion of Canada 

Non-skid tire tread. Patented October 18, 1921. Ames Holden 

McCready, Limited, Montreal, Que 















. 
Germany 
Design Patents Issued With Dates of Issue. 
Oeteber 14, 1920) Charles Cluthe, Sr., Main- 
luftstrasse » &§ 
1921 Syrin for purposes, Dr. Apastol 
we ASW assof, Kiistrinerstrasse 126, Berlin. 
(July 20, 1921) Injection syringe with bulb enameled inside. 
i t . Andreasstrasse 21, Berlin 
1) Surgical syringe with closing ring. A.-G, 
nik, formerly Jetter & Scheerer, Tuttlingen 
) 1 insert for bicycles and motorcycles. 
ied] asse la, Mannheim-Neckarau. 
s sole with leather plate attached 
shaus, Wald, Rheinland 
Rubber = scle. Gummigesellschaft ‘‘Colonia” 





In-Kalk 










1 for heels Max Giitze, 
( with rubber nipple. Julius 
C glove. Wilhelm 





ierten i. W, 
threads irranged 
halheim, Erzgeb 





hoc 
[etall- 
ral inside. 
Hanover, 
Kheinberg, 





purposes. 
rasse 


Medicina rd Kammer, 























3,579 t prot r for bicycle, motorcycle and 
s. Wilhelm Essich, Hanau-on-the-Main. 
13.04 t ver cot Zieger & Wiegand, Leipzig-Vo 
60! Sept er 1 1921 Rubber heel wit nsert Gummiwerk 
India, G. m. b. H., Hanover-Hainholz. 
$4 (September 15, 1921) Exchangeable rubber patcl Albert 
K and Friedrich Zillyer, Badersleben, Jerxheim. 
4,137 ( 31, 19 R sole Norddeutsche ¢ niwaren- 
Fabrik H _G H., Hanove 
Tune l R ¢ he ndustr Gesellschaft fur 
I s ar H., Hanove 
4,38 Septe 19, 1921) Rubber hee B. Georgi, Be astrasse 
8, Ofte ‘ e-Main 
4456 Septe er 7 R € tor € purposes. 
) Fritz Nebe Maximil asse B Augsburg 
$ Septe ‘ 1 N ‘ sert f els Rudolf Theel 
St K H strasse Charlottenburg. 
a ~~ t fs i 
aP iv aK j b bff 
. iS / ~ s I > 
Lo € \/ - \ R 4 , A 
Ko, [ iv ; « + fy 
[? ’ » % 
/s 4 A\ Md ’ ~ oo ea j L 
5 } 418 42¢ 
94,531 September 1 I sponge rubber 
Hug Nle Heussweg 67, Ham g 
$ September 7, 1 ) Elastic tire fer automobiles and bicycles 
t ke é lace t tires Heinrich Dinkelbach, 
Unkel-on-the-Rhe 
617 (Septet ' 1 Flas . S st Elastische 
Radbere gen G t H Vien epresented by L 
Werr and | W B - a 2 
4,708 (September 20, 1921) Protective contrivance for rubber tires. 
Hermar Wag and Max R Wiesental. 
94,883 August 26, 1921 Rubber sole with leather insert Peter 
Asse Mannhe : 
4,923 21) Oo r oft rubber inlay. 
Oigee, G, i-Schoenberg 
14,99 R t \ ames, W rds or 
erbs t painte V i 1 r stamped « the 
s ace Leo Grossmann, Dorfstrasse 36, Berlin- Mariend lorf. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New 





HE railway strike threatened a month ago brought out re- 
quests from tactories for shipment of November rubber in 











York 


Total imports of all grades for ten months ended October 31 
1921, were 142,935 tons compared with 203,612 tons for the corre 
sponding period in 1920. 

Spot and future quotations on standard plantation and Brazilian 
grades were as follows: 

PLANTATIONS. November 1. 

March, 17 to 17% 
April 
crepe, 1834 cents; 
; April 
November 1. 


Spot, first latex crépe, 16 cents; 
17% to 18 
Spot, first latex 


January cents; January—June, 


cents ; June, 18% cents. November 23 


January—March, 20 cents; January—June, 20 


June, 21 cents. 





Spot, ribbed smoked sheets, 16 cents; January— 
March, 17 to 17% cents; to 18 cents; April— 
June, 18% Spot, ribbed smoked sheets, 1834 


January—June, 17! 


cents. November 23 


cents; January—March, 20 cents; January—June, 20% cents; 
April—June, 21 cents. 
November 1. Spot, No. 1 amber crepe, 16 cents; January— 


November 23. 1 amber crépe, 18 
January—March, 19 cents. 
November 1. Spot, No, 1 rolled 


uary—March, 13% cents. 


March, 16 cents Spot, No 
cents ; 
cents; Jan- 


Spot, No. 1 rolled brown 


brown crepe, 12% 
November 23. 

January—March, 16 cents. 
AMERICAN PARAS 
islands fine, 21 


crepe, 15 cents; 
Sor TH November i 


cents ; 


AND CAUCHO. Spot, 
upriver fine. 22 cents; upriver coarse, 12 
cents; islands coarse, 10 cents; Cameta, 10% cents; 


1134 to 1134 cents 


caucho ball, 
Spot, upriver fine, 24 cents; 
Spot, ri fine, 2 : 
ne, 21 cents; upriver coarse, 13 cents: 


10 cents; 


November 23 


islands coarse, 10 





caucho ball, 12% cents 


New York Quotations 





’ t time. This caused a demand for spot and 
a highs nd active market, but most of the business was for the 
ac t I ¢ rs The passing ¢ f the threatened strike eased 
the ket situation. Quotations were rst latex and ribbed 
smoked sheets, spot, 16 cents, future position from 1 to 2'% cents 
in adva s t 
The week ended November 5 exhibited a firm market with good 
volume f factory inquiries. First latex and ribbed smoked 
she 1 at ct t same price, which was 17 cents for 
spot 
g the week November 12, the market was very firm 
and active in spite of the single holiday early in the week and the 
d ne at the close. Various dealers were actively buying, in 
oth New York a l i The fact that certain manufacturers 
‘ , , ‘ Y t 1 1 ” fe ion: eal 
have been buying in the Far East and the lack of offers on all 
sides held the market very firm. Rubber is now in very firm 
hands; in fact ire mort yers than sellers. Dealers are 
n r stocks and quote ily high prices 
t during the week ended November 19, held very 
steady except on the 17th, when cables showed a weakness and 
spot sold at 1734 cents, but the market advanced again, the 
quotat s being 18 cents tor spot 
Importations of all grades during October were 23,469 tons 
compared wit! 10,639 t ist year Plantation arrivals for Oc 
tober were 21,602 t mpared with 8,759 tons one year ago 
Following are the New York spot 
D er 1 Nov November 23, 
] l 
Plantation Hevea 
First, latex cr $0.19 @ $0.16%4@.16% $0.18%@ 
Of latex crepe i 1¢ 18 ? 
Amber cr N 1 é 18 a 
Amber crépe N 1 17 z 
\ t e * ? + i g r 
hrow crepe.t ~ hit 1 @ 
Brow s 4 4 l a 
Browr ré | 4 ol 5 @ 
S ked 7 ? .18%@ 
S € ¢ a 
t , A - ? a 
( Ss N 1 i ° 7 
( . N i 2 2 *.124%@ 
East Indian 
€ I T 
7 T 
Penang linck eacrat . i @ 
Pontianak 
Baniermassir > ; - ? 08 > 
P t 
Presse k 5 i 11 i a 
Gas Oo? ? é 1 OF 1 
South American 
Paras 
L'prive > .21 ?.21% 4 @ 
I er 7 @ 1814 @.19% 214@ 
; - 
2 1 
y t t 6 5 1 a 
I s ‘ 2 i 
l a s . t 18 s i 
Is s 4 i 1 ».11 0 i 
( 4 * 10 1 4 @.10% 
B 2 i 4 2 
Madeira, $ @.25 2 > .24 5 @.25 
Be Beliv i 1 22 $ @ .24 
I 18 z ? 2 2.23 
s 19 2 19 1 OY 21 1 22! 
Caucho 
[ er 1é ? .1f 1 1 14 a 
I er } >.] t 1 


quotations, for one year and one month ago, and November 23, the 


current date: 


December 1, November 1, November 23, 











192 1921 1921 
Manicobas 
heads $0.14 @ *$0.10 @ *$0.12 @ 
06 ‘a * 08 1 * 08 @ 
) guarant -11 7 *.10 @ -09 z 
n sheet 18 @ "ae z 15 @ 
Corinto scra 12 @ 08 @.11 13%4@.14% 
Central scra nee én 12 ? 08 @,11 13%@.14% 
Central scrap and strip. 1 i 07 @.09 12%@.13% 
Central wet sheet 07 @ 04 @ 04% @.05% 
Esmeralda sausage..... 12 @ 08 @.11 134%@.14% 
Guayule, 20% guaranty *20 @ a @ 
Guayule washed and dried. *.30 @ 25 @ 25 @.25% 
Africans 
1 Slo a a @ 
2, 32uU% 09 a .06 a @ 
s 1 (a (@ 
lack upper a a @ 
red upper a t a 
oeveee a 1 (@ 
a 7 a 
s and strings a 1 @ 
pr € a a @ 
ball ? a @ 
sheets, strings. a a @ 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ; 17 @.18 l¢ ?.16% 16% @.17 
Red Macassar . 2.50 @2.90 2.75 r 2.75 @2.80 
Balata 
Block, ( l r 70 a 54 @.55 58 @.59 
47 @.48 45 @.47 48 @.48% 
@ 45 2.47 47 @AT% 
Surinam sh 72 @.73 64 @.66 71 @.71% 
ar 8 a 69 »,70 74 @.74% 








PA EN GR: 
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Reclaimed Rubber Amsterdam Rubber Market 














t The market for reclaimed rubber remains substantially station- : _— & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report under date of November 4, 
} 92 

ary as regards price. There has been some curtailment of demand Tkis week prices reacted a little at first but soon recovered again. The 
; due to the approach of the inventory season, although the buy- ‘*70V¢r Was unimportant as se llers mostly held for too high prices. There 
ij ; : ; : - : ’ constantly was good demand, however, especially for k wer grades spot, 
ing which is of a hand-to-mouth character has shown increased nd for shipment from the East during several months. Generally there 
: " , 1 ‘ ‘ ° was again preference for sheets above crépe. The close was the same as 

activity. Reclaimers generally are operating their plants at 35 te last wee 


. : 7 . ; a crépe and sheets. F1 

: ‘ ; 50 per cent capacity. The quotations below are nominal Hevea crépe and sheets. Fl. .52 . 
ow [ I y | oO ow a Hevea crépe and sheets, Fl. .544%¢ January to March 
Fl s 















, . ‘ Hevea crépe and sheets, . 56% April to June 
8 corre f New York Quotations — . 
November 23, 1921 Singapore Rubber Market 
. Prices subject t hange out notice ; 
q . e : ‘ r ~ ood . , ~ , . 
sraziliar ; a THRIE & CO., Limited, Singapore, report under date of October 6, 
4 andar eciaims : 
Floating ......... $0.12 @$0.13 he quantity catalogd for the uction yesterday—858 
» cents; Friction 12 @ 13 -—was the heaviest for som« ded serious competition 
to 18 k Mechanical . ; .0¢ @ .11 buyers and the on preciate in accordance 
7 - Shoe 10 a 11 irmer acct and. ss , : 
st latex ! Tires, 1 » 11 sheet sold at 30-31 cents, but the bulk of this grade was 
|! - ra) ; 11 l1 and C1s{ osed oT in the outside market, where better prices were 
ie, 2014 Rae Ape ; ; 13 4 14 Good F. A. Q. sheet was readily taken up at 29-30% cents. 


lets were steady at last week’s prices. Standard pale crepe 
a disccunt compared Th btai 
was 2914 cents, good qt 





1 } 
des were in exceptionally good demand, an 

e, the general average of prices was much srtonger The sale closed 

: igher values; 653 tons were sold. The following 


luary— f Comparative Low and High New York Spot 


A pril— Rubber Prices 
Ss, 1834 











Sterling Equivalent 


cents ; 








a 
. 
} 
f 






























2 Sir per lin 
Plantations “i ve : er | J = 
Y fire <i n aw / 10 a 
uary— First latex crépe $0. 1¢ $0.19 $0.18. @$0.21% $0.53 @$0.541% Sheet a F e YS . + i, as 1034 
pe, 18 ‘ Smoked sheet, ribbed lf > i7 » .20 52 @ 54 Sheet. oft qu ality aga. ’ . rs / / 9% 
Paras Crepe, fine Z - ) 
Upriver, fine 2 24 20 i 23% 49 @ 52 Crépe, good { - i) —/10'%4 
Tan- Upriver, coarse 12 14 .14 ? 15 34 > .35 Crépe, off qi 2 o g 2 9% 
an 3 
Re Islands, fine . 20%@ .22 18 i 0 48 @ 48 Crépe, fine br 2 i g —/ 8% 
brown is, coarse .... .09 @ .1¢ 14 @ 114% 214%@ Crépe 1 17 ey z —/ 8% 
10 @ .11 13 i 14 2 a 3 CoGGG, COTE coccce ee 17% 7 i Sle 
— Crépe. bark 17 - ¢ i 7% 
Spot, *Figured to November 25, 192 ; “ e 
se 12 : - Plantation Rubber Exports from Java* 
reg >). ati > + alav: Eight months 
ball, Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya penne By ye 
tents ; (These figures include the production of the Federated Malay States, but - eins 19 i 1920 ee 19 1 
se. 10 not of Ceylon. had a To Netherlands ...... kilos 524 ) 372,000 3,133,000 4,348,000 
a aes! ae Pe 1921 } Britain .... 392,00 424,000 5,106,000 6,072,000 
August 31, Pe ctober >» ife aI 2 : 10,000 103,000 69,000 354,000 
ots 7 sv ‘ “States 4 00 1.628.000 9.505.000 5.73 0 
“ingapore Malacca Penang Swettenhan Totals State ne ; Ae fo ) OES, " +4 aly “te 4,01 . 
’ _ 1 169,000 2.950.000 1,807,000 
To United Kingdom, i y ’ s nan 184 108'000 
ie poun s 34,540 ~ : 2,5 = . 6 190,00 211,000 
—_ Continent 7,44 4090 1 ntries 9.0 42000 60.000 
Japan »S : ‘ ounen 
Ceylon ene) see + Oe Totals ..... ilos 1,669,006 2,710,000 21,179.00 18,694,000 
United States an ae seaaieh aire ist 
Cana 15,640 2,547,833 Ports of origin 
Austral 806 err Tandiong Priol ; =32 90 207 OF 9092 an 7 10 
‘ . sos jong riok .. 5 7 38, 1,297,000 ,923,000 8,427,000 
23, Other 800,233 eee Samarang i 17.000 303.000 317,000 
— sige r z Scerab 363,00( 10,249,000 8 494.0 
Totals, pounds.174,287,299 4,558,184 17,597,929 14,656,059 211,099,471 mig 4,065,000 10,249, 494,000 
Compiled by Barlow & Co., Singapore *The July figures are verified. 
New York Average Spot Rubber Prices 
Prices 1n CENTS PER PouNnpD 
October, 1921 November, I 
14% 1 1 12* 13 14 1 17 8 19 20 21 22 24 25 26 7 28 ] 2 a % 
14% PLANTATIONS 
13% Sheet 
rte, Ribbed smoked....... 1534 153% .... 1638 16'§ 1636 1714 1656 167% 1656 1636 16% 165% 1636 1654 165% 16% 163g 1636 16% 165% 16% leE 167% 
; Crépe 
ats First latex. 15 16 16'§ 163% 17% 16% 16% 16 16% 16 16 1634 1654 165% 16'% 16 16 16% 1654 16% 163% 16% 
oe Off latex... 14'4 14 1434 147% 15% 16 155g 15% 154 15% 14% 15% 15% 15% 16 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 16 5 15% 
No. 1 blanket 14 ] . 14% 14 15 153% 15% 15% 15 15 16 15 155@ 157% 16 15 15 15% 15% 15% 15% 1534 
No. 2 bilan | ] . 135% 13% 14 15 145@ 14% 15 14 15 14 145% 14% 15 147 47@ 15 1514 15 15% 15'4 
No. 3 blank 1 l - 12% 13% 13% 14 13% 14% 14 14 14 13% 14 14 14 14 14 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 
Thin, clear vn 13% 1 . 13% 13% 13% 14% 14% 14% 14 1414 14% 14% 143% 14% 14% 14% 14% 144% 14% 14% 15 1454 
Specky brown 7 1 12% 12 13 14 13% 13% 13 13% 12 1 134% 13% 14 % 13% 13% 13% 14% 14! 14 
Rolled brown ‘ -- 11% 11 12% 12% 12% 13 12% 12% 127 12 12 12%, 12% 12% 12 12 2% 12% 12% 13 133 13% 
*Holiday. 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1921 (by Months) 
Manicet Petals 
1 Matt Mis 
1921 Africans Centrals Guayule Gross Balata cellaneous 
eee tons 43 3 41 
February 269 2 Ss 25 216 
» March 1 ) 2 
April > 64 ¢ 
30 May - 40 18¢ 
FUME ccccecs S 4 7 
SIP RSRar AS 7 30 25 189 
August ..... pees 41 3 2 
September .. . 14 416 15 4 41 11 99 
vA GUNN cep cvcccce 1,¢ 990 874 45 1 
ié Totals, 10 months, 1921. .tons 131,748 9,402 1,646 78 8 38 1 
4 Totals, 10 months, 1920 . 181,561 16,586 3,783 690 957 47 8 08¢ 
Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
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Ceylon Rubber Exports Federated Malay States Rubber Exports 





January 1 to September 22 An official report from Kuala Lumpur states that 9,649 tons of rubber 
ee or were exported from the Federated Malay States in the month of Septem- 

, : 3 ,, weve iyel ber. This compares with 7,603 tons in August and 7,605 tons in the 
To United King mds 31,30<,120 22,150,891 corresponding menth last year. To the end of September exports amounted 

Austria tess _, 200 to 64,315 toms as against 80,263 tons in 1920 and 79,824 tons in 1919. 

Sena im 169,55 254,384 Appended are the comparative statistics: 

‘rance 590 34 3] ) ) 

Germ g 2.750.863 1920 

iH Q 7 81 Tanua ) 7,1€ 11,119 

De 51,61 Februar 10,809 781 

Ita ox 4 1¢ Ma 10,679 4 

N + Apr ,664 8,375 

Wes A Ma 7 8 7,627 

Vict . 7 127.390 T F ,094 ».049 

New Sout \ 7 11 | 8,640 8,043 

Unite < | 6.3 g "A 62¢ 140 

Canada 25,600 419,148 o 84 7,605 

India 7 

Str s S “4 I ns 7 s S ¢ bo 1 

7 ) P 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC PORTS 
AS STATED BY SHIPS’ MANIFESTS 


Paras and Caucho at New York 























S r tate ¢ ‘ 794 tons f 1 
a 3 4 f ‘ Totals 
e ‘ re export m_ Straits Settlements ports in the month of S Fine Me Coa Ca ) Pe $ 
: > 1 5 e < Oo BFR B heS. S Delambre M 10S 
t 2 s The ( eral R ( +33,600 
‘ 5 g 7 $ ( al Rubber ( 78,4 179,200 257 ,601 
i é \ s \ 261,6 
OcToser 25 B he S. S Dela Para 
< G. Amsir & ( [ 
a9 Arkell & iglas, I 
> . B ne | C 
M 7 975 Va is 
‘ 1 N t k By the S. S UD s Para 
*~ H. A stle & ¢ 78,400 8 5 47,71 
Paul t 11 12,404 
2 Meyer & Br I 47 040* 47,040 
A A ‘BER I e S. S. “D sta M 10s 
a bd _ Pa Bert 7 008 8 426 112,143 
NovEMBI i e S. S. “D s r Para and Manaos 
- P & Ke | + 22,768 
N {RE | Ss. S. “Ba I 
a F S & ( l 60,21 
5 5 I S 
NY 
tiles Plantations 
London and Liverpool Crude Rubber Imports and Figured at 180 pounds net to the bale or case.) 
Exports Shipped 
\ 0 Pounds Totals 
A ( ‘ I Ss 
I « Kelly, I 
\ in Trading ( 
Fr Stern & ( 
7 MI & Brown, I 
D B R € & Ira g 
Ce., i ° ‘ 
Various , Rotterd 2 0 
oO ; I ss % 
t Meyer & | I ( t 
g L. Lit ( I { 
W tt x or ( 
. ( s J W ( 
Ir ( 
. > 1 Ge: R ( ( 
It © 
> 5 ] I te r 
+ ( Singay 860,4¢ 
} ( I > = se N \ 
1) 
N 2 I R ( I € r ( pe } Ss r 
- ( I > oo Sax at Ne Yo 
I New Yor 7,280 7,280 
I 
. ( S. S. “Huf 2 Yor 
| I 4 y Y 4 
P I Ss at Ne \ 
I I ( N \ 7 
a R x ira 
( ( Ne \ 11 
; ( Ne \ 528,360 
( I \ t & raba Ne ¥ vu 
H. Stiles & (¢ Sing N y 1 +6 
; | \ D x 
} ( Singa t Ne Yor 138,240 
i S & ¢ Singa Ne York 175,627 
‘ F. R. Hi rs & ¢ Singa Ne York 763,920 
( rles 7 W Co., 
: Sine r New ¥ 130,1 
ry I & ¢ ‘ 4 gapore Ne Yo 49 RO 
WN M attan Rubber M 
} rin ( Batavia \ York 8,7 
" T ) I Bata Ne Yor 








————E 





l, 1921 


f Septem- 


+33,600 
257 .,€ 
261.6 
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Plantations—Continued 


Octoper 27. By th 
arles T. Wilson Co., 


feyer & Brown, Inc 
Jaeger & Co.......2.00s 
East Asiatic Co., Inc 


Arbuthnot & Latham.... 


P 


I 
Bz 
M 


H 


arious 


nternatio 


aring 


Latham & Co 
Littlejohn & ( 
vel & Kelly, Inc 





D 





idman, 
& Brown, 


eyer 

Various _ 

ed Stern & Co 
d Rubber C 

oO Er 30. By the S 
nental Rubber Co 


e S. 


Shipment 
trom 


S 


L. Littlejohn & Co., In 
\. Latham & Co 

() BER 4) By es. 
H Rubber C 

0 By ~~ = 
Bait R ver & Tradir 

( 
a 2 ‘ n & ( Ir 
Fre Stern & (¢ 

rn 30. By the S.S 





E 
W 


L. e 
Schafer 


H. 


H 





C 
ding 
hn D, Lewis 
iward Boustead & ( 
‘illiam Stiles & ¢ 
Littlejohn & Co., In 


& Meyer 
P. Winter & C 
abicht & Co 


A ccessors, Ir 
Ame in Trading ( 
Cor ental Rubbe ( 


J. T. Johnstone & Co 

Irw Harrisons Cresfield 
Ir 

Var S 

Irw H sons Crosfield 
I 

Edward Boustead & ¢ 

Va $ 

Baird R er & Trading 
( 

General Rubhe ( 

TI ett & Fe I 

Me & Brow I 





= & I 
] . K I 
p 4 By t S 

Me & Brown, I 

I ] ) & I 
Stern & ( 
trex 4. B S 

Poel & 

Hab ¢ 

Thornett Ir 

L. Little § In 

Baird Rubber & Trading 

( 

Fre stern & ( 

\ $ 


Ss. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


“Westerdy 


Rotterdam 


Rotterdam 








Rotterdam 
Rotterdam 
London 


London 





Montauk 
Londor 
Londor 
Lond 
Londor 
Londor 

Cla Robe 
( ) 

( Re 
Sing re 
East Indies 
Colombo 

‘Atreus 








Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singa r 








“*Vellavia,” 


Shipped 
to 


at New York, 


New York 
; York 
ry York 
New York 
New York 
York 
York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
Ne York 
New York 
New Y¥ 

rk 
New York 
N \ 
Ne York 


New \¥ k 
New York 
Ne Yor} 
New York 


42, ZAZA. 
Ot 
7 


= 
Sa a 


Pounds 


6,480 
224,000 
128,700 

96,300 
32,760 
198,180 
112,000 
209,700 


446,100 


123,840 
36,180 
201,960 
52,02 
56,000 
888,633 
9,297 


¢ 390 


104,940 


119,160 














250,88! 








>< } 
) 
68,940 
116,640 
40,326 
44,540 
36,000 
360 
112,00 
g ) 





518.360 
66,980 
45 ) 
0.160 
325.980 
672,000 


Totals 


1,435 
887, 
56, 


239,000 


5,652,000 


742,140 
1,786,421 


Shipment Shipped 


rom: to: Pou 

Novemrer 5. By the S. S. “Montana,” at New York 
Fred Stern & Co....... London New York 44, 
Various London New York 1,182, 


NovEMBER 13 By 
Michelin Tire Co 7 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... 
C. H. Fauvice & Co... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Py the S 


NOVEMBER 1]( 
Hood Rubber.Co....... 


NovEMBER 11 By the S 
General Rubber C — 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Baird Rubber & Trading 

Co., Inc.. 

Meyer & Brown, Ir 


: Johnst ne & Co., 


BO.  csaceuvas 

Various 

NOVEMBER 11 By eS 
Continental R er Co. 


I le Inc 
Various 

] the ~ 
{ > { 
Ba ers 
L ‘ e+ T1 zg 








» 
Ir 
NOVEMBER 14. | : 
H. A Astle & ( 
Fred Stern & ( 
L. Littlej & ¢ Inc 


Baird R & Trading 
( Ir 

Gener Rubber ( 

L. Litt & Inc 

Me & | n, | 


Ir 
Peel & K l 

Novew PR < 
H. A. As t& C 
Hood Rx ( 

No ; B S 


bre Ss & ¢ 

Wi H. Ss s & ¢ 
Eastern R er ( 

Ha t & ( 

] \siati ( I 

] ] | stor & 


H. M ste & ¢ 
\ldens’ S sors, | 
I R & Tr g 
( 
Taeg & ( 
Ge R Co 
Meyer & Brow I 
I nett & Fe I 
& Ke | 





AAAS AA Om, 


~ 


New York. 

















nds 


881 
719 





S. “Vardula,” at 
London Milltown 30,420 
London ew York 292,500 
London New Yor 114,300 
London New York 481,600 
S. “Mississippi,” at Boston 
London Watertown 22,366 
S. “Hakodate Maru,” at New Yor! 
Colomix New York 176,404 
Colombo New York 179,2 
Colombo New York 11,200 
Colombo New York 56,000 
Colomb New York 4,48 
Colombo New York 76,360 
S. “Menominee,” at New York 
Ler t New Yor 1.440 
Lendon New York 127,616 
Lendon New York 161,824 
S ( Karachi,” at New York 
( New Yorl 134,44 
( New York 1,88 
New Y 6,( 
New Ye 64,7€ 
S Kara at Boston 
( Watertow: 1 ) 
S R ” at New York 
Rotterdan New Yor! 89,4 
Rotterdam New Yor 268,804 
Rotterdam New Yor 1,1 20 
S. “Ne Britain, > at New Y 
New Yor 5 , 04 
New Yor 4,938 
New Yor 34,6 
New Yor 6,1 
os t New Y 
Soerabaya New Y« 2,000 
Soerabaya New Y 11,247 
Soerabaya New York 107,613 
Amsterda N York 4 
S Eastern Soldier, New \Y 
Rotte New Y 28 
> I “a at Ne y 
Sha Ne y 4 





( N Y 1 
( New Yor f 
nt New Y« 1 
mt Ne Ye 280 
Color New Yorl 
Col N Yor 22 
S K g t Bostor 
g € New Yo c¢ 
Singapore Watert 1 g 
> Ka re Ne y 
g e Ne Ve 5 
I I \W rt 





Singa re Akror 

Singapore New Yor 
Singapore New Y Q 
Singapore New Yor 4 
Singapore New Yor 
Singapore New Yor 36 
Singapore Ne Ver 7 
Singapore Ne Ve 5 
» gapore vw Yor M) 
» i r New Yor 

Sing € w Ye 

Singa ‘ Ne Yor g 
Sing e Ne Yor 2 
Sing re New Yor 

Sing re New Yor 84 
S re New Yor 1 
Singapore New Yor 8 
Singapore New Yor 

Mal a Ne Yor 

Py ~ ‘ } New Yo 

Teluk Anson New ¥ é 
Bel an-Del New Y 1¢ 
Cc nt New Y 

( nb New Y | 


60 


640 


64,860 


2,480 
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Plantations—Continued Centrals 


i itiaaal < i . i ees Shipped 
to 


p MBER 1 I t ©. S. “Bolton Cast t Ne Yor On ; By the S. S. “General W. C. Gorgas,” at Ne York 








\ H. Stiles & ( Singapore New 89,¢ G. Amsinck & Co., I Cristobal New York 3, 
nst Pablo Calvet & ( e Cristobal New York 3,15 6 
» ry re N \ TK 5 
Ss Sing re N Yor 100,8 NovEMPER 14 By the S. S. “General G. W. Goethals 
Vi wy Sing re ‘ . rk 145 _44 : . ied “_ 
ay >. A . : ¥ , G. Amsinck & Co., I: Cristobal New York 750 75 





[.. Littlejohn & ¢ pl a 3.85 Gutta Percha 


! K ” ( | r Wate é 1,663.85 
‘ | ¢ ¢ S Mar N \ oO F 2 I ‘. 3. “a s it New York 
\ < S New ¥Y 000 I g Bros Singapore New York 50,4 5 
& 5 , New York 6.4 


Yor 897 CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS 
wae ape New York 


rk 2,4 Imports 














( S New ¥ 
} Stern & ( S : Ne York "i 
( ral Rubber ( N Ne York 829 000 Septe er 
‘ ’ ‘ = 
Littleiohn & ¢ | vew ¥ 4 : . > 
M & Brown, Ir M an N Yor . 192d 1921 
a New York 609,900 3,177,16 -— ' ~~ - — ee 
K MAN REI ree Pounds Value Pounds Value 
oe \ ( Los Ar r oS t 
Fr 2 1,2 $844 
. ‘ Sing New York 26,004 é 21,6 
5.123 744.497 
‘ ~] M New Y . ” i 
I ] ( 
Sing New Yorl 2 
. 4 N \ 8 1,535,785 165,565 
\ ; I Ne York 44 60 696,0€ 4$°712 1350 
s Ss I N Yor 65,816 6 ) 
S - N York 4 ¢ 49,060 
2€,251 
Balata 2,108,118 
676,835 
‘ < T) Ne y 684,696 
Ml N York 464 
. . e \ 
M eton & ( | S Laure N \ s 
Devieca & St. Laurer N York 
S I é N \ é 39,45 
7 v I Ss 2 33,628,864 $4,630,805 
® ER | Ss ew ° . , 
. \ ‘ 5 at 218,102 123,89 
. g P ar 250,30€ 14,849 
‘ . ‘ { ta percha 166,170 22.419 
I kk ( na N Y > I s 24.9 $4 $9.254.490 2 
. - , < ’ ~~ \ Rut r scrap and r F 497.303 25.266 
American Trading ¢ Port Spain N Yor 6 ou” Totals, unmanufactured. 25,400,657 $9,279,756 34,326,186 $4,797,085 
‘ Ne \ M actures of rubber i 
; ‘ N \ ry - tt ercha iutiable $90.664 $62,382 
sta x ( dutiable 241.994 162.007 128,445 69,280 
e ¢ | 











, MANUFACTUR 
Pontianak Aut _— $2,750,487 
tube 274,333 
. . Yor B g se acking 365,887 
~ N Yor 7 7 R ‘ s 1 shoes. pair 3 82 552,216 236,592 
_ s a € s 34,503 
( \ Qn ) Druggists lries 89,711 
& = . \ ‘ er 1 f es 273.937 
, . ~ N \ é ‘ < — . 
I - facture $1,560,248 
aa. tn \ , . $246,012 
I g ‘ \ 4y . M R free 
S . 4 800 ; P reclaimed 2 41 ¢ R4 144.38 $6,315 
= ‘ 
rT e 4 : \ York ‘ 55.5 Foreign Exports 
2 e ( é er were 803.25 $284,717 
Africans Ra 79%) 1 122 ¢ $36,324 
, ; ‘ nd reclainx 1630 
. kk re q 1,42 
N \ 8 68 
New ¥ Massachusetts 
‘ S N ‘ . 1 443 


Imports 


. k . I ul . k ree 
i ~ | S ( r 
I British I a 12,64 $2 ¢ 

‘ k N ) Str s Settlements 144 64 
I M 5 N British East Indies 14 6.4 , $29,569 
% ’ ‘ 1 Ny \ Totals 166.760 $44.68 13.94 $29,569 

\ ‘ N ' k . g g 198 R er cra , oe -— 1.274 1.08 
; k I - New York T s ' nufactured 88.034 $45,764 313,94 $29,569 
' ‘ ‘ Q Om é R anufactures.dut ‘ $ a7 $3 5 














Totals 
alue 
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Exports 
September 





19 { 
Pounds Value Pounds 
MANUFACTURED 
mobile and other tires.. $1,463 
ner tubes ..... eo rrr ; 618 
B , hose, and packing... 4,926 . 
Ru boots and shoes. pairs 199,753 00,993 6,444 
Soles and heels 2,006 
Druggists’ sundries see Le 8 sasece 
Other rubber manufactures _< ere 
Totals, manufactured... $249,427 = a cvvcs 
Insulated wire CEA05 8 8—s_s su 000 








ber scrap and reclaimed. ee , 


Buffalo 


Imports 
tubber scrap and reclaimed. 256,835 $11,192 150,000 
ubber manufactures 





Exports 


MANUFACTURED 














Automobile and other tires.. nacho SSR,355 8 8 —s_ dk. ww we 
Inner tubes ....... oes 2,372 
Belting, hose, and packing... ‘ 18.068 
Rubber boots and shoes. pairs 11,172 0 
Druggists’ sundries onl 
Other rubber manufactures. . 
Totals, manufactured.... $ 

Insulated wire..... . 3 

ibber scrap and reclaimed. 445,238 60,392 63,365 





Foreign Exports 




















en ee ee 417,478 $104,464 1,018,730 
Rubber manufactures....... ary ‘ -aeean 
GEE oKcnceces pas seanake ‘ ~ tanvnn 463 
Philadelphia 
Imports 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. . 29,658 $3,109 
Rubber manufactures. dutiable : . +. eres 
Exports 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and other tires... = «--- ++ ween e wees 
Inner tubes wantin Fr 
Belting, hose, and packing 
Totale, manufactured.... 4989 sccess «ss svvcee 8 8 =—«—s_ coves 
ulated wire Kae - 
ber scrap and reclaimed. . 67,663 
New Orleans 
Imports 
UNMANUFACTURED—/ree 
Crude er 
From Nicaragua 39 $423 
Totals, unmanufactured 2,39 a  éadebwh 
Rubber manufactures. dutiable ° 
Chicle dutiable 3.893 4,297 205 
Exports 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and other tires $ 
d_ packing , 
shoes.pairs 38,2 2,727 
ndries 
factures 
tals, manufactured $377,815 
Ins ed wire ; $14,019 


Foreign Exports 





Balata . coos e° ° . . eee 100 
Ohio 
Imports 
UNMANU FACTURED—free 
Crude rubber 
From S$ Settlements.. 2,935,245 $1,605,606 
Total, unmanufactured 2,935,245 $1,605,606 
Rubber manufactures. dutiable $85 
Exports 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile ind other tires $1,178 
Inner tubes 
Belting, hose, and packing 5 
Other rubber manufactures 1,703 
Totals, mannfactured $2,906 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed 40.394 $1,009 


San Francisco 
Imports 


Value 1920 1921 
yes Pounds Value Pounds Value 
3,144 UN MANUFACTURED—free 
ee Crude rubber 
8,805 From British India - ‘ 
. Straits Settlements 253,521 $33,318 


Dutch East Indies.. 






































French East Indies.. 3,000  j##$ 3,000 3 ...... 
eae eee Hongkong ......... 
$38,795 Japan ; 
$356 es $33,318 
Jelutong (Pont ak) 17 
Totals, unmanufactured 4 $362,874 $33,335 
Rubber manufactures. dutiable $420 1,373 
$2,028 
36,268 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and other tires ,280 aa $32,4€ 
bes tat ntonwee 5,317 . 1,632 
$7,245 se, packing. 5,869 22,21 
$7,2 , poe J - 
681 ots and shoes. pairs 3,546 7,644 4,091 4,319 
5,78 1 heels 11,947 44 
g9 sundrie 4,776 758 
3.471 Other rubber res +s 37,914 9,962 
39.278 ! - ——— . - — ae 
ne ue tals, manufactured...  ...... $513,747 $73,391 
$57,348 Insulated wire $9,621 $2,735 
$4,934 
5.969 — 
3196 Washington 
Imports 
$186,154 UN MANUFACTURED—free 
0,007 Crude rubber 
215 From Straits Settlements. . 134,400 $39,07 128,780 $29,7° 
Japan 380,8 ] 528 F 
Dutch East I « 44,136 4,837 
Totals, inir ar tured 315,20 $161,5' 72,916 $34,636 
Rubber manufacture é $13,381 $303 
$5,726 
F>>/ Exports 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile and other tires , $123,834 $19,506 
Inner tubes ...... ee 4,1 1,403 
$6,946 Belting, hose 14 ° 1,683 
802 Rubber boots 2,507 874 413 1,468 
1,982 Soles and heels 73¢ 
EE Druggists’ sundries , ) 125 
$9,750 Other rubber manufactures. . 3,947 2,201 
$244 —~—- 
2,385 Totals, manufactured , ; $150.364 ; $27,122 
Insulated wire. $565 
ao 
Chicago 
Imports 
2,167 
P Ss 6,096 
10,064 2.641 6 
hig: 
Michigan 
Imports 
21 928 $1.41 
$111,884 2 
Exports 
$81.703 $3813 
4,261 918 
4,37 15.832 528 8.270 
19 
$43 
5} 
8 42¢ 14 1 7,534 





Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States 
by Customs Districts 








$542 October, 1921 

Customs Districts rounds Value 

Massachusetts ..... 249.51 $23,378 

$12,012 Buffal 7295 174 

1.521 New York 45.642 6,352,627 

Maryland 55 168,861 

131 Los Angeles 1,08 137,886 

— San Francisco 1 11,492 
$13,664 

Totals 47,642,303 $6,694,418 
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, ‘ — : ' . we 
Fag |S|s re | OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
_. =| rar 7 . ~— 
a(S ear UNITED STATES 
. an ; 
+ * | Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
so July 
nm | @ 3 Ss ik . - - _ 
= yt onl + 1920 1921 
=| <{/a no |S UNMANUFACTURED—/ree -—— Fo — — 
4s - > - e Ir rubber Pounds Pounds lue 
w - > - se 
= © From France ..... . 197.165 11,356 19 
2s | & : m -A2eotF ~“ ~ = = s“icic : [= Netherlands ..... 692,369 323,106 ene 
wh x N :2Sav a *- 3:2 aa iais Re P 509,146 31,71 510 
n ; we 7 2/3 = C "3369 
* pe = 164 
els ’ aan A * ¥ Brazil 116,275 
~ hn 2SY%euc uv on x ome : S = Per , 11, 18 
ae eos FY et ide = fi | = a Other 1 An . 635 
* ses a = & British Indies. 3 028 
f 4 aad = Dutch lies 665 
) Other countries 1,268 
4 ~ = < a [Totals , $4,214,459 
or. J Jel 449 
(ut é 4i9 
Rubb raf 4,648 
Rut scrap g 
=; 0 x> e $4,332,2 
— ¢ = z > ~ - = Totals, manutactured >4, 
a mts ¢ ; $$ Chicle . lutiable $320,477 
> J = Seale wall nd gutta per 
s india ft erand g i per - 
' 3S « lag , 162,429 8,451 
7 cna . iutia é . 1902 < eesee 
a S550 on ie ‘ =\< re sj=|8 3* Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
Sis = we -4 = vila = ~ 8& 
alt: =55 - = 323 
o ¥ = 
nD 
2 60,857 $27,58 $19,439 
ml 5 10 mic = 7 + _ 9,063 
_ r — g ,444 
: 7 mS be S 25° 363 
\s \ a = : 5 i 46,689 
a } 5 . £ 8,28 35,203 80,690 
S 667 754 680.518 04,802 225,016 
- ” =) - - = 160 
<a = Ps 
~ = - -_ f wD ho $ ( 1,046,981 
a te - , 3 104,739 
¥ == fr “£ 2 4 66,645 
77 = 
5 5 1 
+] ox ve on 2 4 188,921 004 
- - patie fo 4 on So ian 755 7 
; ses ; ‘ oS ne] “ & Suspenders and garte 374,398 487 
: > : > & 
4 ad ™ ¢  .° i . 
oe Totals, manufacture $8.127.7 $2.28 3 
Z m 6 J) tain pens ? $ 4 5 2 $ 647 
vA A\# maa fe aw : > & s Insulated wire at ables 58 496.928 
me = <a % wr S . = & 
> : - Sc = = > - . : 
- ¢ : = = Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
S. _ 
) 2 — , 
> S > : = Ind r R? S¢ $97.544 R54 7 ¢ 
pe v oO - - oo —< re wn = iT a 
o > a Rio ~ ¥ sii O€ 2 
” ‘s : a Ss = ~ iG 6¢ g 
- < $ esa - ™ | Jelutong (Po 6,00 6.02 
r = % R € s 1 
~ ; , . = S Totals, unmanufac 0 $120,4 852,213 $197,116 
- : ¥ 3 a3 2 %S S MANUFACTURED— 
~ . “ D Gut € i a 
= be ¢259 $49 
4 Is ber substitutes 450 
= ¥ = - . . 7 
~ Se z 2 es} S Totals, : $490 
i— & é < 7 _ = Ct le n¢ ? e171 247 $54 
t- _ 4 s =] 
Qua s a x , 
¢ Exports of Rubber Goods to Non-Contiguous Territories of the 
: +i¢ . ~ S United States 
=sos= “ ad ~ = > = 
“« , 2 a = 
= 4 398 61 
_ ~ ‘ . + ‘ = "et 00 
— ,- = ~ - hed 7 Tt - orm ~m 
- ; - eo ~ = 7 aD 1 NS - —— 
= 5 , . “a ; “a0 Seen et Totals $57,572 $26,¢ 
a f 7 ¥ ™ St hen _ 
= ¥ ae tr, 
- I i 
< S ne $14 64 
3 e = a 149 
< a = S i 
ws ™ - - Ss « $168. 9€ $83,606 
. la : toe < tee 
- = 2 ° > < is I << $ 7 $3,972 
ad ~ e DN = > ee = i acking 44 2 
a : os 2 oS <Sad - Automobile tires . . 30,738 61,85¢ 
= c= [iB ae 4 gee55* 4 2 Other tires 4,187 
= ~ =2 “se igS 2 .88sesc. 3 " he ires ve seaes 24,187 o 
. > LSioe qe & Slo aes ¢ - < 5 Other rubber goods 58 oe 048 
= os c* . < _ > a Y ~ 2 
“Ae HERES eo LE OEMS: © FE = ; — - — 
b S eoe ne 8 Som @ be pcomce a = aa eee ne $319,955 eneee $82,870 
< Qe ROUND EGS LY (snaea = Zo 
—. o.8c » a os sss ~ : 43 - . . . 1 , 1 
28525-5524 = a == ra 45 1Details of exports of mestic merchandise by countries during J 21, 
SD OanOCALm IAA me ass cos appear on this and the preceding page. 
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Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
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Afric ae 


Africa. . 


East 


West 


South 


AFRICA 
guese 


British 
British 
British 
French 
Liberia 
Portu 





Slam 








°y Un ree - —_ - . 
I Pounds \ P \ 
= ] Net 3 2 2 25). 5 ¢ 2 7 “4 
— Pp 7 R59 42.2 
1 I. ne 7 4 7 d 2 4 S64 ~ 4 
< ( 2 »7 
( t An i4 12. $72 
Braz 1,317,139 325.547 1.339.406 32'834 
I 5 5.095 
( é S t Ar 7 5 7 096 7 x 2.199 
B I Indi 34,649,711 16,480,846 2 3.251.296 
mitch E. Indies. 4,226,814 801'010 449-178 
O tries 1,633 $73.5 52 x 060 
= Totals 047,264 $2 26 1 + $4,938,038 
R 1 { 7 g 7 58.399 
{; le 34 5 44.1 
Jeluteng Pot 74 540,14 4.22 17.061 
Gutta pe 410,791 269,448 468.45 70,609 
T? yt r scra ~ 1 ws 1 469 
2 Totals ® 4 $21,182,551 4,286.91 $5,098,629 
3 ; dutia! 521,738 $ 74 g $142,134 
SS. r r t 
> et a 
t = cha dut é 8 +f 67,273 
eo > 
zalia @ = 
.| 7 & = 
on > al x 
= as — 
e € a 
cio & 
> wh a 
S @ 
‘an a 
ee Lr 
3 
» 8 
~ oe 
2 & 
“ ~ 
S = 2|s Ke 
“ 6S = i> 
~ 77 , 
we D = ee 
=| cy = 1 wire and 
x m . = ~ . . 
2 © 2) Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
lw Sis ‘a 
N . sic = UN MANUFACTURED 
a «| India ber ... 2 $ 
I , alata ...... 99,778 50,64 
_ we Rubber scrap 330 1 
— t Totals, unmanufactured 784,430 $291,909 1,004,803 $206,864 
3 © 
a ~ 
= C 1a 
* a | rubber ........seeeeee $1,474 
wit = - - - 
— lan = S 
2S 3 | Chicle 
ee c 
S | Exports of Rubber Goods to Non-Contiguous Territories of the 
= bs United States 
oc © | ManuFactcrREeD— 
3 = | To Alaska 
oO Belting, hose. an i packing = $6.0 
F . Boots and shoes. fairs 10,531 37,904 6,458 
s 15 — Other rubber goods.. 8,522 
=i 8 3 3 Totals ..... $52,456 
er —_— on 
jos ™ | To Hawaii 
> > . 
Belting, hose, and pz $3,421 
= Automobile tires 129,907 
S Other tires 266 
S Other rubber g 25,713 
<a) - - _ 
Ss 4 % cc Peer a ; $214,903 ‘ $159,307 
x <£ =| To Porto Ric 
<¢e z Belting. hose, and packing $9,108 $2,591 
_ ns Automobile tires ‘ 158,253 55,754 
2 a 7 2 Other tires 1,211 a wali 
= 3 Se st Other rubber goods 52.967 39,748 
es Zeek — 
eS a” & & Totals $221,539 $98,093 
Bo Ss) eines 
a5 1Details of experts of domestic merchandise by countries during August, 
| <9 94 1921. ap r on this and the preceding ige 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
Imports CANADA 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


























August 
\ I s Value aa 
MAX 1920 1921 
Fy . Pp $ Value Pounds Value 
Str a & Qi Q UNMANUFA RE ree 
rece S ‘ x Rubber, g 1 perc ; 
Britis I 1 United K 48,620 $22,092 8,960 $1,656 
‘ United States 368 92,019 906,953 145,041 
’ Be viur 66.4 = ¢ 676 eeeere 
oO i . 4U i | TL TTT ee TT 
I S (x British East I es 
D Straits Se t 230 1 2 376,360 64,767 
‘ } ~ ~— a ry - 7 parser = gr 2 
Tot ¢ $273,710 1,292,273 $211,464 
= iN é ered : 7 3 73,966 9,607 
‘ ‘\ c | lere i c 
re . t ercha 4 77,592 1,806 
: R subs S sccdeneese 212 6,060 1,543 
Br s, nufactured.. 1,461,988 1,449,891 $224,420 
4 . Par ¥y Ma REL 
. Har ber ets and rods.. 7,911 197 $242 
Hard 1: tubes TTT 
\\ Py R er 1 < r 7 5.460 8.202 
I I , € 72 $ 8 657 €8.444 
‘ ov M A kK 
U Belt $1 $3,184 
Hos : 8,984 
st P g 7,96 4,730 
\ B shoes 1,8 4,860 
Cl ing g € 
proote ° 1,157 8 
“4 ( es 1,04 074 
H water es 731 
W Tires, soli 22,201 cceccce 
Tires, pne 2 203 
( Inner tube 25,014 
‘ Flast ¢ 
Mats i x 18 
04 Cet ) 2.39 
‘ es 62 x 93.204 
I a on —_— s a 








O I : orts. 1,473,772 $ 85 1.455.548 $521,964 
Ins re es 
Wire | es ered 
vit t ! silk, 
Exports Copper ‘wire and cables, : 
covere = oben & 246 ‘ 
( ‘ yates 48,329 23,198 49,434 22 
W | te 1 R4 
P We , é +. 211 
R 68 2.329 
J Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Boot 
Ww August 
t  _ 
1 : =— _ —_— —_——— — = 
nm Ree 
Pre ‘ | of Pro port 
F zr rf Foreig 
4 Ca Geods Canada Ge 
e \ ‘ Value \ ‘ 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign aie ak’ ae Te $25.275 $5.24( $36 
t Ma E 
( eitir >7,€ 
| £10,983 
~ I ‘ 2'937 612 $31 
{ x 
g 1,038 645 
Q é 120,511 
} 4R¢ 515 705 436 
C 4 {> 467 7 7 Z 729 
A 44,30 i 8 $4,98 $226,633 «$3,841 
v ¢1 106.610 $4.98 ” $23 873 ~ ¢@ 297 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR SCANDINAVIA 
- Sweden 
be . 
mn Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Six Months Ended 
1 Tune June 3 
Ma . - - 
Roots “ F 9 ; 0 ) 
Water t 7 
a 2 8 798,44( 8.44 
Tires es 7 
Other 7,055 &4 49,046 16,578 
tures 4 - 
ate ' 
-= _ — % eee 34,896 11,794 302,551 62,378 
Tot ( 2 races 293:131 109,684 2,022,874 743.469 
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+ . . ’ 
OF Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber MAN UFACTURED 1920 
Soft rubber goods (uintals 
Six Months Ende Rubber solutions , 
Trane lune 3 Soft rubber paste, plates thereof; unworked pieces of rubber 
| es : : and metal tread plates l invuleanized; gutta percha 
U 92k 92 1921 921 Orr , 1,678 
, UNMANUFACTUREL Cut plates (patent plates), not vulcanized 8 
Waste and old rubber kilos’ 10,174 300% 201,407 8,012 TROGRED cecncceess , 140 
_ MANUFACTURED - Chreads combined with fabri 3 
Footwear 83 7,02 8,214 TURGD ccccecece 32 
. belting of rubber combined with fabric 829 
Norway Wagon covers of fabric and rubber: 40 
. rashhe . 295 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Rubber shoes ...... A 
December Year Ended Decembe goods, silk and rubbe 152 
. — - -——— “A ———_- _ | goods, other fabrics and rubber 451 
** _ UNMANUFACi URED 2 1919 19 R press cloths and rd clothing 
eee : Crude rubber and gutta percha s' 62,124 14,095 444,373 245,245 Tubes for automobiles and trucks 
"9 MANUFACTURED From Belgium .... number 
+,767 Oiled and rubberized clothing 7,637 2,061 82,709 152,647 France 
— Rubber in sheets, threads, tubes, Great Britain B 
1,464 etc. 65,456 21,696 368,688 279,168 ljeited States 274 
} OU, Soles, rings, mats, etc 3 31,165 462,757 675,237 Chee commtrios 4.228 
Footwear 76,870 72,588 ° 
crt Other rubber goods 2,438 61,51! 67 otal 64.914 
54 _ 
ric + : Total eigl tals 1,348 
aa Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber es for tires, e1 
a | UN MANUPACTURPFI rom Belgium number 39,10 
Waste kilos’ 35,000 12,045 150.020 151,630 l'rance 0,718 
MANUFACTURED United States 3,163 
02 Footwear, et kilos 2 4,836 Other ntries §,034 
ro Oiled and rubberized clothing 1,287 502 22.886 28,59 
, rota , ‘ 138,015 
ite Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Total weight .. juintals $52 
184 Six Months Ended a me oosraay 
! ’ ’ e 
44. - . vo 2 Denmark 
aca) 19% 1921 192 192 France - 
; Great Britz 
_ UNMANUFACTURI1 reat J re - 
68 Crude rubber and gutta a es oa sane 
74 percha.filos' 23,938 15,623 110,575 80,715 — — me 
1 MANUFACTURED ; by Total Sea 
357 Oiled and rubberized clothing 10,482 4,073 14,179 26,743 Pt eae Te estonia » 5°33 
845 Rubber in sheets. threads, i . — si . 
527 tubes, etc. 18,915 12,739 134,886 45,655" pte “Sm “ 3 35 
610 Soles, rings, mats, etc 103,279 20,082 438,095 140,729 . em origg . ’ ey >>>: 
3] Footwear 14,008 12,165 ’ S 107 Ou 4 ain g 
39¢ Other rubber goods 4,239 2,228 27,272 13, = S sass 
204 , al > 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Se mrs 1.4/8 
J tal weight . inta )3 
0 UNMANUFACTURII aye lires for other vehicles 
Waste er 24,752 100,354 4,028 From Relgium . number 8,331 
_ MANUFACTURED France .. 13,30€ 
964 Footwear, etc... , 8 8 Great Britai: 4,581 
Oiled and rubberized clothirg 877 2,426 8,89 17,11 United States 10,78 
oO intries 3,535 
Denmark ae anes 
72 Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber I ane 50,534 
2 Six Months Ende lotal weight ~ , } tl rt ete ; — 
j "aoe (ther goods including matting, sheets mbined_ witl abr 
n rolls with rubber 4¢ 
4 a sti - outa 
84 1920 1920 ia d — Tey a : 
9 UN MANUFACTURFE D te ee oe — : ‘ 5 
Crude rubber.... ilos 6,300 273,000 184,800 ee eee 
MANUFACTURED oe ee ae : 
l-ootwear ° 16,400 700 71,200 18,300 nae seee ! 
Cycle tires ar 158,000 73,300 959,900 360,406 er 
Hose ... ate 19,400 12,200 76,700 55.3 wr , — 
Manufactures of rubber com r a4 = spines 124° 350 
bined with fabric 51,800 26,300 250,700 135,800 uy imports . 
Manufactures of rubber wit ‘ . 
gg ters 5 400 11,000 139,21 85,601 Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
ponte : LN MANUFACTURED Ouintals Mark 
One kilo equals 2.2 pounds lod a } = ai : n ai 
s To Austria $80 


. RUBBER STATISTICS FOR GERMANY FOR THE ee a7) 
; YEAR 1920 a . 


otals 
















Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 1921 Rue pee, Se : 
1 LU NMANUPFACTUREL Quintals! Salar 7 
z India rubber. raw and refined Rubber substitute 971 4,143,001 
2 Irom Equatorial Africa 14,851 - _ 
British India . 6,553 Totals, unmanufactured 4,051 1,664,001 
6 CeFeR sccccese 19,169 MANUFACTUREL 
3 Dutch East Indies 32,624 Soft rubber goods 
Brazil 11,068 Rubber solution, paste. regenerated 1 er, sheets 
1 Other countries 17,834 1 ha paper 3 24 8,989,000 
— — 4,935 587,000 
7 Total 122,099 1 treads leather 
sn 799 
Gutta percha, raw and refined ‘ ‘ 172 
From Malaya 525 Netherlands . , 784 ‘ 
Dutch East Indies , 1,252 Switzerland . one 939 } 75,598,000 
Other countries 908 South-East Asia . ‘ 500 
— — h America ° 531 
Total 2 her countries ‘ 1,098 
——_ — packing. press cloths, card clothing.. 2,961 10,333,000 
Balata, raw and refined vers of fabric and rubber; fabric with rubber 
bber threads, rubber goods combined with fabric 2,213 





From Dutch East Indies 


Other America shoes, heels, soles, erasers, 











South America : sheets with fabric, other 
Other countries 264 ered with rubber 1,104 90,827,0 
—_— —— be1 hard rubber goods excepting surgical 
Total ents : 1,838 40,343,000 
0 


Hard rubber goods, not specified 26 422,00 








ndi 


rubber, gutta percha and balata waste 


a = 
Rubber substitute 225 Totals, manufactured 31,130 295,825,000 
si Total exports 35,181 305,489,000 

Total, unmanufactured 163,739 es . 


wonimen 1 One 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber New York 

is developed in the market for rubber 
me i f negligible proportions, and at most un- 
tisfactory prices. Inquiries from reclaimers indicate that they 
ng at fractional capacity Improved conditions 
; et are not expected for the remainder of the 
} 
< ‘ er pr s are Ing uid for boots and shoes, ranging 
I ts | d elivered 
( B 
N een offering from 60 to 75 cents a 100 pounds 
grades are practically without value, 
(Quotations for Carload Lots Delivered 
\ 
Prices subject change without notice 
Boots and Shoes 
| s and shoe lb { 
Tr ey ; e lb 4 
Untrimme Ib 
Elast etbir s ; Hard Rubber 
Clothing ‘ 
Batter irs ] my nd lb *07%@ 
} : ght fractur Ib *12 @ 15 
Inner Tubes 
( t lb 04% @ 
Cor 1 lb 0j“%@a@ 
Ih 03%4@ 
Mechanicals 
Black scrap, mixed, No. 1 ..Wb. *.02%@ 03 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber ‘ N Ib *UlI%@ We 
Heels lb *02%@ 03 
lorse-shee $ lb *02%@ 03 
iW a e lb *01l @ 01% 
t lb *01 @ 
g Ib 07 ? 
M 6. *01 @ 
. Red lb *04%@ .05 
Red s N lt 07 @ .08 
; N Ib *0S%@ .06 
White s N mm "SA @ .07% 
N lb ¢ ’ 
Tires 
Pneumati 
2 rT 
I le 1 @ 01% 
_ “e *024%@ 02M 
Mix ‘ ;@ .01 
> ¢ r Ib *01 @ 01% 
\ ( ( M W [ta = *02K%@ 
Solid 
Carriage fl *02%4@ 02% 
Ib @ 
st Tr lean Mb “01K@ #2 
*Nominal. 
I st - 


Czecho-8 rHE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER 
rance FABRICS 


( R 
New York 
S 
S ( Spot middling upland cotton prices rose 
I: 20 cents on October 26, then declined to 183% to 19 
- s fairly maintained until November 9, when 
Austr the market experienced a steady decline to around 1634 cents, 
one 5 t lowest 11 me weeks. This level marks the turning point 
Other { “eA eck of rising ilues to 1734 cents 
I Ccemparison of consumption of cotton by American mills for 
Septe cr s year with the same month a year ago indicates 
Fotal ¢ it they operated in September at 90 per cent of capacity. 
Cotton export ve been heavy during the month, aggre- 


weeks ended October 21, 754,000: bales, com- 
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pared with 453,000 in the corresponding period in 1920, and _ this, but unless a wider market develops within the next two or 
289.000 in that of 1919 three months probably a g od deal of shorter staple cotton will 
Cotton fabrics for the rubber trade have not been in active be planted there next Spring 
: demand, and prices are not firm Buyers have lost confidence MECHANICAL Ducks ANb DRILLs The demand is light, owing 
“ya in the market, on account of the recent drop in cotton, and to the fractional capacity operation of the rubber mills and the 
they . . ' tatanr +] ¢ | pr 29 _ ri! 
are now waiting for a reduction in price ( t at lower prices 1 ule 
‘ie Ecyptian Cotton. During the past month prices of Egyptian Raincoat CLotus. There is little doing in this line for essen- 
cotton have fluctuated sharply, but the general tendency has lally t same reason as in  mechanicals Buyers have lost 
been downward, owing to seasonable receipts of cotton in Alex confidence. Quotations remain unchanged from last month. 
Sing andria and a very spasmodic demand Medium-grade. uppers SHEETING. There is some uying of sheetings going on but 
are selling from 28 to 30 cents, and medium-grade Sakellarides mly in a small way Prices are easier and sellers are willing 
nds from 29 to 30 cents ti make concessions in_ prices Material improvement in 
luc Cotton receipts at Alexandria leave much to be desired, botl usiness is not expected until the middle of January. 
as to quality and staple High grades command heavy pr lIRt ABRICS he mills are not booking much business at 
: . "1 . +1 , 1 “i — i _ } . -. vesumitas = — paaeaee 
miums in consequence. Practically all business with the United resent quotations ecause 1 ompetition lower prices are 
States thus far this season has been in uppers, and it is not named, based cither on material purchased some time ago at 
improbable that this grade will be increasingly difficult to buy lower prices, or on the necessity of unloading high-priced mate- 
late in the season ! 
Sea ISLAND CoTTON Prices are practically unchanged The 
° ‘ 1 } ly 
present crop is no iarger than was expected, and the supply . ; 
; . : ; —_ 1 New York Quotations 
during the coming year will, therefore, be exceedingly small < 
ArIzoNA CoTron, This grade has declined slightly in valu N 
There is much dissatisfaction in the Salt River Valley over Prices subject to change without notice 
the inability to turn cotton into cash, and it is pre that 
much short cotton will be planted there during the coming rds $4.00 @ 
r " . ° 1 1 4.00 @ 
15 season The Government is said to be taking steps to prevent 4.25 @ 
4.50 @ 
5.25 @ 
¢ 50 @ 
sevne ».00 @ 
5 @ 


40-inch 3.47-yard .. b+a8ees sc0 eee we deee es ; l l 
3 inch 1 yar : . s@ 
2 52-inch 1.95-yard : senedeuaye ose 1%@ 
3 60-inch 1.52-yard ; oe 7%@ 
1% 


Duck 
Carriage Cloth 


5 38-inch 2.00-yar enameling duck . .-yard 194@ 
3 3 nel +4 26% @ 
6 42-11 16.6€ ° . eee 444%@ 
7 T / ‘ tT . . ** ‘ 


Mechanical 





_———— Hose . - - os eeeeuenes pound 37 @ 
Belting eeeene 7 @ 


Hollands, 40-inch 


c JENCKES io 3 "3 


o SPINNING (en 


Flat Finish 


4 COMPANY Be Gp nnsinnpunccsiusileaiins aa 


Lonsdale 
W hite pie eee Ce ee eee sesererseeses 40 (@ 
aes GS oevccvesececcseesveseceeonceseeesees 50 a 
Colors, piece Secs tied ae ob dekh Osea 42u%4@ 
cut jendencdeh cekéueheseenente 53 @ 
Green and lue piece . i:ianesenaeee deed 6%@ 
PAWTUCKET i ai Sn alt . 


Nainsooks 


RHODE ISLAND Ri rire ee @ 


- Raincoat Fabrics 
YQ 
esl Cotton 
en Bi mbazine 64 x 6 ere vard 13 @ 
ts 64 is . . ‘ 11%@ 
; . — . : idee Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan...... 55 @ 
nt AKRON OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE wills 64 x 7 <oxnteu 0 @ 12 


Owe MNEs. cick tasmiesa sabe sameeseses is 14 @ 


Second National Building Fisk Building, Twill. mercerized. 36inch. blue etd tlack.....«.-. 264 @ 
Sroadw: at 57 Stree tan and olive oeoede > 25 @ 

of Broad way at ith Street Tweed . ‘ ars Soe muns oa oan @ 1,00 
es printed oe . 15 @ 
Plaids 60 x 48  atae his Seen eee MAa Gates 12%@ 
56 x 44 11% @ 


Rene ’ a @ 
“— = bs I ae dai ca a ae de , 13 @ 


64 x 60 . : 14. @ 
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Sheetings, 40-inch 


48 48 1 wd §=§0.13K@ 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard esee 12% G@ 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard 13 ! 
56 x 60, 3.60-ya . 1% 
48 x 44, 3.75-yard ‘ eee éonnee ,@ 
Silks 
Canton, 38-inct yard 294%@ 
Schappe, 36-inch , 45 @ 
Stockinettes 
Single Thread 
3% Peeler, carded pound at 
4% Peeler, carded ; @ 
6% Teeler. combed @ 
Double Thread 
Zero Peeler arded pound @ 
3% Peeler arded @ 
6% Peeler, combed @ 
Tire Fabrics 
Building 
17'4-ounce Sakellarides, combed pound 1.20 1 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed ‘ ot 5 r 
17 %-ounce gyptian, arded ’ t 
17% ince Peelers mbed 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded 
Cord 
Pound ane £ 
Bicycle 
® e A pound 4 
< e A " 1 
Chafer 
) ce Sea | pound 
) nee Egy: r 5 @ 
9 Peele ‘ 7 @ 


MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COM.- 
POUNDING INGREDIENTS 


New Y ork 


THE 


4 1 ils and comy ling ingredients 
tivit erate t reasing pefully. For the most part 
s | month ag The demand for ma 
terials by tl DE lust s somewhat better than r tine witl 
inula re 
\NILINE e firmer at the beginning of the month 
ading vard the close to 18 to 20 cents a pound, 
1¢ part plies ot be 
BARYTES the month the possibility of a nat wide 
railway str activity spot demand for barytes 
With the « listu g influ est naturally 
hsided te ‘ ' 
BENZO! pplv of ber l as shown steady increase 
roug t the t the mber of coke operation 
Itiplie t wever, subnormal 
BLA The demand shows some improvement but 1s 
1 moderat 
CA S ' The price continues steady at $1.25 to 
$1.50 a | ‘ I se of this material by the rubber industry 
naturally rat ed 
CARBON BISULPHIDE The demand has been maintained strong 
and increasing throughout the month as the supply became shorter 
in amount. Price held from 7 to 7% cents a pound 
CARBON TETRA RIDE Market conditions were somewhat 
tagnant. Prices rang m 11 to 14 cents a pound 
CHINA | Y emand has been supplied chiefly from 
foreign sources owing to the prevailing excessive freight rates 
icting to prevent shipment of the domestic product. This con- 
lition is hopeless till revision of freight rates takes place 
Dry CoLor Sor mprovement in dry color business has 
beer ted Pr ire not likely to be further reduced 
Gas Bract [he market and prices for both gas blacks and 


‘ 1 


lamp blacks have both been steady throughout the 


LITHARGE. Improvement in this market was noted some weeks 


ago and it still continues. Prices steady at 71%4 to 7% cents a 
pound 

LirHorone., The demand is good. Imports from Belgium and 
Germany have been considerable although they have not con- 
stituted serious competition for the domestic product, which is 
regarded as intrinsically superior to the foreign lithopone, par- 
ticularly to the German 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA. 
however, to be ample for the requirements of consumers. 

Suptimep Leap. A gradual increase of business to the active 
stage took place as the month progressed against which the price 


There is a shortage of stock which seems, 


remained unchanged 

SuL_pHuR. Business has been only routine. 
$2 to $2.90 a hundred 

SuLPpHuR CHLoripE, Steady call, Price 8 to 20 cents a pound 

Tate. There has been a steadily continuing demand for both 
foreign and domestic grades. 

Wuitinc. The steady business early in the month developed 
been main- 


Fiour priced at 


condition which has 


shortly to a very active well 
tained. The price for commercial grade is firm at $1.15 per 100 
pounds. 

Zinc Oxipe. There has been a gradual improvement in the 
market. The demand from tire makers has been well sustained 


New York Quotations 
November 23, 1921 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Accelerators, Organic 


Accelerene (f. o. b. English port)....... ........db 13s. @ 
Accelemal (bbls.) Seeseeeunees és oer. a 
Ade ee oe ineiine ee DOneuewooeconseecee lb. $0.75 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals.......... : a | 95 @ 1.00 
Aniline (f b. factory) ati ; er Ib. 17%@ , 
Excellerex SGuticden seniheacee veins hegtesees Ib 50 @ 65 
Formaldehyde aniline baa cou 50 @ .55 
Hexamethylene tetramine ........ neues bnesed eeeeen J7%@ .80%4 
Lead oleate (400 Ib. bbls. factory) Ib. 18 @ 
i, Ge Gon cteuvenae teeronseuewee re 35 @ 40 
ah Me hagas : oie aheeas : -_ 1I%G@ 
Paradin ‘ ink eee arene’ - lb. 41 @ 
Paranitroso dimethylaniline . paee lb 2.25 @ 
Paraphenylene diamine shee eshte os de ieievihdaes eee 1.60 @ 1.75 
DE pcccesedevesedeusase Ib 38 @ 50 
Vul Ko Cene dd, 35 @ 
i oo tb ?.00 7 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Rs St cess cecmnanenaseouds errr. 10 @ 
ER iin atic ccubih conak amend anual Ib. 07 @ 
sublimed white ............+- ‘eeeeieudeey Ib 07 @ 
white, basic carbomate......cccccccccccs 1b. 06%4@ .07% 
Lo Cn AccanvkshehegGendorsnesessteseneonnbed ib. 02 @ .02% 
Re SEE 6 ocdavicdedavwakerts ib 07%@ 07 
DET (ienkneteskens vier eekbadedendel Ib. 17 @ 
ae ame viedo 
Orange mineral bennecean cee . sneeveeae 1! a 13 
Magnesium, carbonate, light. ............ecceeeeeee old, 06 1 1G 
calcined light (bbls.)... : .. lb 27 @ . 
extra light (bbls.) Sad : ee 50 @ 
medium light (bbls.) ae 3 ee 25 @ 
calcined heavy (bbls.)... neds Ib 06 @ 07% 
Acids 
Acetic 28 per cent eee lb 02%@ 02! 
glacial, 99 per cent ntesoecews lb. 10 @ .10% 
Cresylic (97% straw color, drums)...............: gal 70 @ 
(95% dark, drums)............ .gal., 60 @ 5 
Muriatic, 20 degrees............ chins cwt 1.75 @ 2.00 
Nitric, 36 degrees geeseeo un 6.50 @ 7.00 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees....... rer TT cwt. 1.50 @ 2.00 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda eT TT TT TT TTT TT TTT TTT ee Ib. 04 05 
Soda ash, 58%....... ; be ob.eeneen sabeecews cwt 1.909 @ 2.45 
Colors 
Black 
Bene, powdered aside ekiete — OS%@ 07 
Carbon black. on eaek ceeeweeees ene ib. 10%@ .20 
; DE a¢tevcctteesssasedibsens Ib 104%4@ 12! 
gE Sa LE PR SOS ACRE Ib 100 @ 
ee ae ae lb 09 @ 16 
ERI RS RT LI ERS a S Ib, 1S @ .45 
tt rienddsecendsetetubndennadtueeeeaebad ib. 15 @ .45 
DL Uccnichtewaeoedetenénsdeasenin cooceelt 12 @ .15 
I oe ore ae ene elena ail lb @ 
- "3 rseenoarers seesecuesooceesee 1 @ .16 
Rubber makers’ non-flying black. ................. lb 40 @ 





um and 
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Blue 
C alt Ib. 
Dipped ods 7 b 
Prussiar lb 
Rubber aker lue ib 
Ultramarine eee lb 
Brown 
Iron id ib. 
S Italian, raw and bur Ib. 
~ Ita! ur r + lh 
, Turkey, lb. 
Vandyke } 
Green 
e n 1b. 
Ib. 
rT al Ib. 
ile ib. 
Guignet . lb. 
Dipped goods Ib. 
Oxide of chrom lb 
tubber makers’ greet l 
Red 
\ mony, Cc! son ? 
c son, F ; b 
crimson, R. M. P 
Antimony, golden 
Ider t M I 
golden 1 
golden : 
golden, 7 b 
lb. 
ih 
re 1 S ret Ib. 
Arsenic, red sulphide. ...........-ceccessecceces 1b. 
Dipped goods, red.......c.cescerccscccccrcccccs oD 
SEPTER oc cccscccsccccesesecoesooense 1b. 
range ree 
Indian Le eT eT Pee rT I 
Iron oxide, reduced grades — osccccccdm 
pure bright .......-.seeeeeeveees lb. 
Oe ee eeerrrrr rr TT rt lb. 
Oil soluble aniline, red..... an cnebinesoeds Ib. 
orange sienhesenn taeda 
eID i. ddccccnciveveccsseqeneéavseesssueoass Ib. 
PE CONE 4 cc wccnecsbocenecavedesvekssdeaesens Ib. 
Red excelsior .. Per a acatewilas — 
Rubber-makers’ red (four shades) — 1b. 
purple lb 
Spanish natural ‘ i peOencsedeseueeeens Ib. 
Toluidine toner . — nite Dade dees baka 
OE eee eT eT rr rT lb. 
Vermilion, American i deculln 9 the ai-thianie ar eee 1b. 
yermanent on aa 
english quicksilver ... its keene 
White 
Albalith ....0.sces- itteebéiecaneeds Ib. 
Aluminum bronze... eerste TTT TT 1b. 
Lithopone, Beckton white ..........0-eeeeeeeees Ib. 
Lithopone, domestic (factory) ......--.-++eeee0+08 Ib. 
Ponolith (carloads, factory) chan ctennesawetn 
Rubber-makers’ white ........-+se+eeseeneeeeees Ib. 
“iv ( ] \mer an Horse H | tact 
DEE os0ss60u8 lb. 


Be G08 iccccess ee " 
ess, Florer and (factor 

ee Re. | 
Se (eR ere 
Red seal . “ 
White seal .. ‘ . Ib, 

» (factory) 

ZZZ (lead free)..... Srey | 

ZZ (under 5% leaded) er 

Z (8-10% leaded)...........+.. 4B. 


Yellow 


Arsenic, yellow sulphide 

Cadmium, sulphide .. re 

Chrome, light and medium.............2-ee+00-e4B. 
in Se oe , - 


Dipped goods 

Ochre, domestic s6Nobb0bbb0oeeeesnuneeniee Ib. 
imported ... seve Swrkewee er 

Oil soluble aniline bodtebectcesheieeseenenenbs Ib. 

Rubber makers’ yellow... ......cccsssececseeeecss Ib. 

ee GE 6 vc ckcenbdb6S babe +6580 4O005R084 Ib. 


Compounding Ingredients 


Aluminum flake (carloads)... ......5.-seeeeeeeees ton 

hydrate, light nideeveneecesesecenens 1b. 

Ammonium carbonate (lump)........ssee-seeeeeee Ib. 

Asbestine En KTR OURSRDASKESRKOSE RS ton 

tar irbona tin 

GOD cccsesecececs feosbstaeseaeneen 

Barytes, pure white (carloads)...........++: . .ton 

off color (carloads) .......scccsccsceseess ton 

' ‘ rn ‘ | f arl ards ton 

Basofor eT Te TT tT Ib. 

Beta-naphthol ........ccccccccccccccsccveccesscess Ib. 
PT CE soc ctdeesvene de esbenes deceseonsesesens@ 


Bone ash apisonanesae > 
Carvara Giller (Gactery)...ccccccccccccccccccoccces ton 


7 
a — 


nin 
os 
® 


04 o 3 
14344 @ 
07 @ 
05%4@ ¢ 
03 7 5 


7 
40 1 4 
ié 1 + 
35 @ 
.48 2 
7 Gg ’ 


Ne 
-trwm uno @ ~ 


inte | 


s28i! 


=o5 

%nwe@ 
® 
on 


1.40 @ 
T 
5:0 @ 
50 6 @ 
> i ) 
5 @ 2.75 
24.@ 05 
25 @ .30 
@ 
Q ? Q 


11 @ 11% 
09%~@ 10% 
08 a 
07%Z@ .08 
07%@ 07% 
) 1 
1.00 a 
1.25 @ 1.50 
i8 @ 
0 a 
1.00 @ 
2u%@ 
0314.@ 4 
a 
3.50 @ 
335% @ 
( » 29.45 


20.00 @25.00 
50.00 @60.( 


.ton 100.00 


23.90 @ 28. 
20.00 @ 
3.90 1 
04 a 
33 @ 


03% @ .04 


Chalk, precipitated, extra light (f. o. b. factory)... .Jb. 
heavy (f. o. ». factory)... ./b. 


Chit clay, Dixie ... Pesiesetascddecsene bexkacue 
Blue Ridge ...ton 

mported, lump ‘ ton 

Cott linters lean 1 lb. 
Fossil flour (powdered) saw ware eta wack ton 
(bolted verre Tt. . ton 

Glue. high grade ; : ee 
medium .... revere 

low grade ae : tb. 
Graphite, flake ss Ib. 
amorphous . web mcicl , ‘ rT 


Ground glass FF. (bbls. 











Infusorial earth (powdered ton 
(bolted) : ...ton 
uid rubber ... ‘ ; 1b. 
Mica, powdered , Pe wats jonne ae 
Phenanthrene .... ' . bb. 
Pumice stone, powdere 
Rotten stone, \ 
Ri ber ° ‘ lb. 
Silica, aluminum ... . + ton 
gold bond ‘ cov ech 
silver bond .. ...ton 
Ne harl cut Ib. 
» s ¢ -ton 
sta cut 
I s stone t 
Terra blanche oiexee 
[Tripoli flour, air-floate crea r se (factory)...ton 
white (factory ° .ton 
Tyre-lith .... ton 
Whiting, Alba . ; ‘ ‘teense 
) 
kr Ss 
Pa 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Wood pulp, importe ton 
XX ton 
) ton 
Wood flour ton 
Mineral Rubber 
} iteron 
Genas« fact 
Hard hydrocarbon .. : — ton 
Soft hydrocarbon . 2 A ‘ ton 
2 24 \ I ¢ 
0 M. P 
sw MOR 
Raven M, R. « ‘ ton 
Robertson, M. R f 
R fa 
States “A” 
N : 
~ \f 
Oils 
\ S * 
Castor, No. 1, U. S. P ee 
No. 3, U S. P ‘ Ib 
( n s 
Cottor bhic ‘ } 
Glycerine (98 per cent Ib 
Halowax gal 
nseed v, d 
Linseed compound . err ee 
Palmoline er i lb 
Palm, 1 I 
Peanut ybls 
Petrolatum, standard ‘ os lb 
Petrolatum, sticky ; : : Ib 
Pine, steam distilled zal 
Rapeseed 
Rosir ..-gal 
Synpro . gal 
Tar 
Resins and Pitches 
Cantella gum os ae 
Cumar resin, hard. ae , . Ab. 
soft Ib 
Tar, retort . ; ' = " = 
kiln .... : . «dbl. 
pine retort bbl. 
Ps SED nos cndccd ec cexassdnekaveces nonsense Ib 
coal ta - bd 
pine tar Perr re 1b, 
pont , ee 
Rosin, K (bbl.). 280 Ibs 
strained (hbls.) 280 lbs 


Shellac, fine »crange 


22.00 

“) 
16 ) 
60.00 
65.0 


0s 
60.0 
65.00 
15 
( 
.025 
) 


9 
9 


Q2o®9 @8Q®2 


.28 
18 


.04% 
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Whi ctice . ec eeceeesessereseeseesore om § / oU.40 
Solvents te 1 soft and medium........-sseeeeeereeeeee cwt. @ 
Aceton s (6.62 Ibs. per gal.) Ib DO o-cuactdhesnedadt tees seecesensenes cut. @ 
. * ——_ = wor 7a Vuleanizing Ingredients 
g 2 Lead, black hyposulphite (black hypo).......+-++«++ Ib. 5 i 
etra ec s 28 s. per gal.})..db Sulphur chloride (jugs)........+eeeeeeeeeeeerernce Ib. 20 @ 
I yt gal a (drums). reeeeeeeeeees eoccccccceee Ib. 08 @ 
M » oan aol Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads)...... cwt. @ 
earees (steel bbis gal a Brooklyn brand (less carload)........---- cw. @ 
( ees (atecl bbic.) gal a Bergenport brand (bbis.).......+---+++++ cwt. 55 @ 
= gee (bags)... ..ccececeeces cwt. 2.30 @ 
Naphtha, V. M i . s.) _ , Light 10 pure (bbls we ‘ tie 
~~ eae e ; acer cxt. 2.35 @ 2.90 
: , 7 . - 34 Superfine 9914% pure (carloads, bbls) wt 2.40 @ 2.90 
e spirits 2a i . 2.0 i 
yar 1 See also Colors—Antimony) (bags) «---- cut. 2.09 @ 2.50 
Xy pure 2 per ga gal Waxes 
‘ -_ Wax, beeswax, white, commercial.............+.+. «bb. 55 @ 
ceresine, white ......+++++0+- 4b. 12 @ 
Substitutes CAPMAUDA 2... .ccccccccccecees «4d. 16 @ 
PE cnnccanncseccdesscceveesesiscinetens ib. 07 @ 
Biack lb 4 — | Pepeeererrrr sr trrr errr ec Ter. lb. .25 @ 
wt Ib COCR cvcccoseces 4b. 25 @ 
Vhite Ib. paraffine lb. 25 @ 
Brown factice ib ( 1 4% ONE WE. oc -acecndasesdaceecsentcdaciances lb 12 @ 


ON TIRES, TUBES, MECHANICAL GOODS, CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR 
AND DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES’ 


OCEAN RATES FROM NEW YORK 





Same rates apply from other Atlantic ports where Rates Rates 
8 e is availabl a EE 
Rates Country and P Cu. Ft 100 Ibs, Country and Port Cu. Ft. 100 Ibs. 
ae PANAM BRaZit 
. ~ ANAMA AZ! 
: Cu. Ft 100 Ibs. Colon ; 2 64 Rio de Janeiro...... *22.50 
Plus $1 per ton transfer charge Pe toneves *20.u0 
anama ak ees ee ee 37 74 Bahia *24.00 
Africa Plus $1 per ton transfer charge Pernambuco *23.50 
Arrica, East Coast SALVADOR CHILE— 
era *$26.00 i ertad 79 1.42 All ports ...... 74 1.32 
Plus la g charges $0.30 per -, LOLOMBIA= 
al Cartagena 
Kilendini *30.40 . P 1erto Colombia 51 1.12 
Jelagoa Bay ' Europe Santa Marta | 
~- f ’ ™ Plus government charges. 
Maur s *31.00 Anewere : 75 Buenaventura 

Nor Coa : iti. , (via direct steamer) 1.03 1.84 
All ports *22.00 \ - om SLE : (via transshipment .98 1.75 

GY? + = - ; aa Ecvapor— 

\lexandria *22.00 o ms ; 1.00 Guayaquil— 

Sx ( ANA ISLANDS - 

, . - = (via direct steamer) 74 1.32 
Algoa Bay *23.60 Las Palmas *25.00 (via transshipment)... 70 1.25 
Capetown *23.00 < MAR PERt 
East I r > 4 Copenhagen 1.00 Callao 

West C AST R NIA 7 : Mollendo } ce eeeeees 74 1.32 
Accra-La ’ 1,50 Urucuay— 

Second #30. _ FINLAND Montevideo .........++. *20.00 
Buru Hels ngtors 7 1.50 V ENEZUELA— 

vakar *28.00 . FRANCE La Guayra occcccccsccee 40 65 
Freetow All Atlantic port 40 75 Plus 4c per 10@ kilos landing chara 
Boma } *32.00 Marseilles *20.00 
Mata GermMany— -eani:z 

Hamburg } 45 82 Oceania 
Asia Bremer f =— AUSTRALIA— 

— Danzig 50 90 All porte ccccccccess. *25.00 
rN ) Gret NEw ZEALAND— 

Shoah “es *23.00 All ports .: ft eee *25.00 

InpIa— : Hor NI 
All direct ports *21.U0 terdam 40 75 West Indies 
Madras ; Amsterd 4 e 
ees *23.00 ee 75 Permuba— 

= iTALY— Hamilton ..... 37 75 

: aan: - 4 . 37 7 
ail an : ©23.00 D steed . 50 1.00 Grenada | 
: St. Croix F 
M 4’ 2 21.00 lrieste *26.00 St. Thomas f * ed 
. 4 St. Kitts } 

M ‘ N — J 
Dalt 24 ( _Norwa Port of Spain.. .40 75 

| All ports 55 1.00 Cusa— 

Manila *2 Por Al Havana ....... rT 47 94 

Str s Ss List *20.00 Plus 30c per 100 Ibs. Cuban wharfage 
Singapore *21.09 Por *25.00 and handling charges 
Penang . RUMANIA Santiago ......+.-e+0e: 59 1.18 
; S anes All ports *25.00 CROOD cccccsocin 61 1.21 
Be t Spa Curacgao— 

All ports *20.00 Curacao COereeeseceseseceseooss .30 .65 
Central America Gibraltar 65 1.20 — JaAmaica— 
Swepe Kingston ianekies 42 84 
2 : 60 1.25 Porto Rico 
Port Lim $.64 31 Stockholm f ; os San Juan .. 28 69 

Mr ( enbur 0 1.00 All other ports... 31 75 
Tamy 2 1.05 Less 10% plus ic per « ft 

P 2 due or 2%c per 100 lbs. landing 

era Cruz 2 5 ’ charge at destination 
Puerto Me South America Santo Dominco— 

S Dy sastbevepessagens : 

1Compiled | win & Co., Inc., for- ARGENTINA Santo Doming: 51 91 
eign freig Whitehall street, New Buenos Aires *20.00 *Rate figured on tom of 40 cubic feet or 2,240 
Ven N Rosario *27.50 Ibs. 





2.90 
2.90 
2.50 


EAR 


100 ibs. 


*20.00 


240 
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International Textile Exposition 


[he International Textile Exposition, under the auspices of 
e Textile Exhibitors Association, Inc 

n with the semi-annual meeting of the National Associa- 
of Cotton Manufacturers, was held in Mechanics Build- 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 31 to November 5, 1921. 


and in conjunc- 


Much interest was shown by a large attendance of textile experts 
d manufacturers from all over the world, and the general 
blic took full advantage « f the rare chance to learn some- 


g of this wonderful industry. Over 300 exhibitors, occupy- 
the entire building, comprised the largest and most varied 
exposition of operative textile machinery ever grouped together 
blic exhibition, affording an unexampled opportunity for 
xamination and comparison of the latest and best methods of 
otton and woolen textile manufacture in all its branches. Fin- 
shed products, machinery, factory equipment and supplies, proc: 
esses and instruments for test and regulation were included, 
many of which were of interest to rubber goods manufacturers or 

makers of textiles for the rubber trade. Some $2,000,000 

rth of machinery, in full view of the visitors, convertea raw 
materials into finished goods of many kinds 

At the various sessions of the semi-annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, held at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, November 2 and 3, papers were read and open dis- 
cussions conducted by textile experts devoted to technical and 


trade matters, especially research and foreign trade 


Notable Exhibits of General Interest 


An educational exhibit of the National Research Council vis- 
ualized the importance of the chemical industry to the nation. 
Its central feature was a topographical model representing a 
group of chemical industries depending upon coal, salt, sulphur, 
and atmospheric nitrogen for their raw materials. The model 
showed how these materials are made available to the more im- 
portant chemical industries through intermediate plants and the 
part which industrial alcohol plays in the general scheme of 
things. The relationship existing between pharmaceuticals, war 
gases, explosives and other major divisions of organic chemical 
industry was brought cut. Simple and comprehensive charts 
showed the relation between war and peace-time application of 
these chemicals and the ease with which production can be planned 
with reference to industrial prosperity or national defence. 

The Bureau of Standards was represented by an exhibit of 
textile testing machines and methods, while the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce demonstrated its 
increased facilities for serving the manufacturer, merchant and 
exporter. A big display of cloth samples collected from textile 
markets in all parts of the world by representatives of the bureau 


was on exhibition. 


Exhibits of Interest to Rubber Manufacturers 

\mong the exhibits of particular interest to rubber goods man- 
ufacturers were the following: 

\LtLIs-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Co., Milwaukee. Wiscon- 
sin. Pictures and literature descriptive of its special induction 
motors using alternating or direct current. 

AMERICAN Harp Rupper Co., New York, N. Y. Hard rubber 
centrifugal pumps and an assortment of hard rubber pipe and 
fittings. 

H. W. Butterwortu & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Fabric-finishing machinery of all kinds, notably cell dryers. 

CARRIER ENGINEERING CoRPORATION, Newark, New Jersey. 
Air-conditioning equipment in operation under automatic control, 
for producing favorable weather conditions in factories. 

Curtis & Marste Macutne Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Projectograph display of cloth brushing, inspecting, measuring 


and folding machines 


E. I. Dupont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Dyestuffs in the production of which this company has gained 
great prominence. 

Link-BELt Co., Chicago, Illinois. Silent chain drive exhibit 
showing the wide application of this type of transmission and its 
increasing use in the textile industry. Many of the machines in 
operation throughout the exhibition were driven by Link-Belt 
silent roller chains. 

Mason REGULATOR Co., 


Dorchester, Massachusetts. Reducing 


valves for accurate control 
Morse CHAIN Co., Ithaca, New York. Samples of the full 


line of well-known Morse rocker joint: silent chain drives for 


yf steam pressure 


textile machinery. 
THE NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., New York, N. Y. 
A large and imposing display of coal tar dyes and intermediates, 
showing the latest advances in American dyestuffs produced by 
this well-known firm 
Henry L. Scott & Co., 


1 


plete display of the well-known hand and motor driven testing 


Providence, Rhode Island. A com- 


machines for rubber, yarn and fabric. 

TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY Co., Providence, Rhode Island. 
Cloth breaker and photo frames 

WESTINGHOUSE ELectTric & MANUFACTURING Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. A notable exhibit of dynamos, mill and 
yard lighting, individual motor drives, both alternating and direct 
current, together with safety switches and other control equip- 
ment, especially designed for the textile industry. 


Other Exhibits 


Other exhibitors whose displays attracted the attention of 
rubber men were the following 

AMERICAN Too, & MACHINE Co., Boston, Massachusetts, power 
transmission machinery and cement churns; AMERICAN WRINGER 
Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island, rolls and rubber goods; Cromp- 
TON & KNowLes Loom Works, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Worcester, Massachusetts, fabric looms; Dopce SALes & EN- 
GINEERING Co., Boston, Massachusetts, pulleys and hangers; THE 
Foxporo Co., Inc., Foxboro, Massachusetts, indicating and re- 
cording instruments and automatic temperature controllers; Gen- 
FERAL ELectric Co., Schenectady, New York, photographic views 
of important installations shown by automatic lantern slide ma- 
Hyatt Rorrer Beartnc Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, 
bearings, line shafts, looms, spinners, twisters, cards and pickers; 
PaRKS-CRAMER Co., Fitchburg, Massachusetts, air compressors, 
filter tanks, conditioning apparatus; ParKs & WooLson MACHINE 
Co., Springfield, Vermont, cloth measuring, finishing, trade- 


chines ; 


marking and inspecting machinery; Saco-LowELt SHops, Boston, 
Massachusetts, cards, strippers, pickers, twisters and spinning 
frames; Sarco Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., temperature regula- 
tors, thermostatic steam traps and thermometers; ALFRED SUTER, 
New York, N. Y., testing apparatus for yarn and cloth; C. J. 
TAGLIABUE MANUFACTURING Co., Brooklyn, New York, humidity, 
temperature and time-temperature controllers, thermometers, hy- 
drometers and oil testing instruments: TAYLor INSTRUMENT Com- 
PANIES, Rochester, New York, recording and index thermometers, 
hydrometers, pressure regulators, pyrometers, etc.; ToLEpOo SCALE 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, automatic scales and weighing machines. 


A. S. T. M. ASSUMES WORK OF JOINT RUBBER INSULA- 
TION COMMITTEE 


The joint Rubber Insulation Committee, having completed its 
essential work on the “Procedure for the Analysis of Rubber 
Compound,” which has been printed as an appendix to the 
“Tentative Specifications for Insulated Wire and Cable: 30 Per 
Cent Hevea Rubber,” has requested the American Society for 
Testing Materials to take over any further work that may be 
necessary in connection with the subject. In accordance with 
this invitation, the Society has placed the matter in the hands 
f Committee D-11 on Rubber Products. 
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